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Milwaukee  Public  Schools 


1  if ty -third  Annual  Report 

OF  THE 

Board  of  School  Directors 

OF  THE 

City  of  Milwaukee 

For  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1912 

Radtke  Bros.  &  Kortsch  Co. 
Printerfj  and  Binderts 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


To  ike  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Mihvaukee: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  transmit  herewith  to  your 
honorable  body  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1912. 

E.  L.  RICHARDSON, 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors. 

Frank  M.  Harbach, 

Secretary. 
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July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


NAME. 

residence.         term  expires 

Charles  L.  Aaroxs, 

300  Oakland  Ave.,  - 

July  1,  1913 

jMrs.  Simon  Kander, 

372  Eleventh  Ave.,  - 

July  1,  1913 

C.  L.  KiSSLING, 

626  Galena  Street,  - 

July  1,  1913 

A.  S.  LiNDEMANN, 

236  Twenty-fifth  St., 

July  1,  1913 

*Wm.  L.  Pieplow, 

619  Second  Avenue, 

July  1,  1913 

H.  C.  Raasch, 

813  Bartlett  Street,  - 

July  1,  1913 

G.  W.  AUGUSTYN, 

843  Tenth  Street,  - 

July  6,  1915 

Mrs.  Meta  Berger, 

1218  Second  Street, 

July  6,  193  5 

Samuel  A.  Connell, 

1504  Cedar  Street,  - 

July  6,  1915 

Emmet  L.  Richardson, 

453  Wyoming  Place, 

July  6,  1915 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf, 

876  Hackett  Avenue, 

July  3,  1917 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Cantrovitz, 

591  Stovv^ell  Avenue, 

July  3,  1917 

Chas.  J.  Coffey, 

696  Thirty-sixth  Street,  July  3,  1917 

James  H.  Derse, 

66  Thirty-first  Street, 

July  3,  1917 

Theodore  P.  Esser, 

889  Cambridge  Avenue 

,  July  3,  1917 

*  Vacancy  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  resigned. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Regular  Board  meetings  held  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month. 

Appointments — Directors  Kissling,  Kander,  Lindemann,  Banz- 
haf,  Richardson.  Meet  Wednesday  before  Board  meet- 
ing. 

Buildings — Directors  Raasch,  Derse,  Esser,  Cantrovitz,  Piep- 
low.    Meet  Thursday  before  Board  meeting. 

Complaints — Directors  Connell,  Aarons,  Esser,  Berger,  Rich- 
ardson. 

Finance — Directors  Aarons,  Kissling,  Kander,  Derse,  Banz- 
haf.    Meet  Friday  before  Board  meeting. 

Rules — Directors  Lindemann,  Augustyn,  Coffey,  Cantrovitz, 
Pieplow. 

Text  Books — Directors  Augustyn,  Berger,  Coffey,  Connelly 
Richardson. 
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CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE  SCHOOL 


July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


A.  J.  LiNDEMANN,  Chairman,  -       -       -  249  Greenbush  St. 
August  6,  1912. 

T.  J.  Neacy,     -       -       -       -     3112  Highland  Boulevard 
August  5,  1913. 

J.  C.  Crawford,  -       -       -      -  197  Twenty-ninth  Street 
August  5,  1913. 

T.  L.  Smith,       .       -       _       _       .       3015  Cedar  Street 
August  5,  1913. 

G.  A.  Krogstad,     _       -       _       -     489  Eleventh  Avenue 
August  6,  1912. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


One  year  ago  on  taking  my  seat  as  President  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Board  of  School  Directors,  I  gave  expression  to  my 
hope  and  belief  that  notwithstanding  wide  differences  in 
political,  religious  and  racial  affiliations,  there  was  one  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  the  members  of  this  Board  could 
meet  and  labor  with  unanimity  of  purpose — namely,  the 
welfare  of  our  public  schools.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
expectations  have  been  fully  realized  and  that  the  year  just 
ending  has  been  one  of  unusual  harmony,  wholly  free  from 
dissension  and  discord.  In  many  a  long  committee  meet- 
ing and  in  the  twelve  regular  and  seven  special  meetings 
of  the  Board  we  have  considered  and  decided  many  important 
questions,  and  still  others  are  pressing  upon  us  for  decision. 

I  believe  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the 
School  Board  was  intended  to  be  a  report  of  the  progress  in 
educational  matters  during  the  year,  rendered  by  a  layman 
to  the  people  who  have  delegated  the  general  supervision  of 
public  education  to  their  representatives.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  I  have  discussed  those  matters  which  in  my  judg- 
ment should  at  this  time  be  submitted  to  our  constituents. 

AUDITOR. 

The  appointment  of  an  additional  assistant  for  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  person  of  the  Auditor,  has  resulted  in  vast  im- 
provement in  the  record  work  of  the  office  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  carrying  out  of  plans  which  have  been  in  contempla- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  time.  A  new  and  far  more  detailed 
system  of  accounting  has  been  outlined  and  is  in  practical 
operation  in  most  of  the  departments.  This  has  required 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  the  expenditure  of  much  labor.  So 
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conii)lete  has  been  the  work  that  all  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Board  can  be  scanned  with  ease  and  followed  to  infinite 
detail.  The  construction  fund  has  been  completely  rewritten 
from  the  time  of  its  inception.  A  bond  record  has  been  com- 
piled which  will  furnish  in  concrete  form,  all  desired  infor- 
mation at  a  glance.  The  entire  S3^stem  so  inaugurated  will 
prove  of  much  value  and  convenience  to  the  Board  for  years 
to  come,  in  that  it  provides  a  complete  history  of  the  various 
funds  and  furnishes  a  safe  financial  guide  for  future  opera- 
tions. 

A  cost  record  has  been  devised  and  applied  to  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  school  funds,  together  with  a  charge 
system  which  will  enable  the  supplies  distributed  to  the  indi- 
vidual schools  to  be  classified  and  charged  against  such  schools. 
This  Avill  prove  valuable  at  the  time  of  taking  inventory, 
since  it  provides  a  complete  record  of  all  purchases  made  by 
the  Board  in  this  department.  Further  development  along 
these  lines  is  highly  desirable,  but  with  the  present  office 
force  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  is  scarcely  possible. 
The  Secretary  should  be  given  authority  to  employ  in  his 
discretion,  one  or  two  assistant  clerks  to  be  assigned  such 
work  as  at  the  time  most  needs  attention,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  resulting  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school 
system  and  the  development  of  a  more  complete  S3^stem  of 
accounting  in  the  various  departments.  The  IMilwaukee 
Public  School  system  in  the  past  few  years  has  grown  with 
great  rapidity.  New  departments  have  been  added  and  the 
work  in  all  departments  has  become  more  and  more  com- 
j)lex.  The  Secretary's  office,  which  is  charged  with  the  busi- 
ness management  of  all  these  departments,  must  increase 
in  efiiciency  in  like  proportion  and  is  entitled  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  Directors  in  its  efforts  to  adopt 
efficient  business  methods. 

FINANCES. 

For  two  years  prior  to  1912,  the  Board  was  compelled 
to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy  due  to  levying  less  than 
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the  maximum  amount  authorized  by  law.  The  current  year 
has  provided  the  Board  with  funds  sufficient  for  its  reason- 
able needs,  the  total  amount  of  its  revenues  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  being  in  excess  of  $2,100,000.00.  In 
August  of  each  year,  a  careful  estimate  is  made  of  the  needs 
for  the  ensuing  calendar  year  and  in  December,  the  sum  levied, 
is  apportioned  and  set  aside  for  the  use  of  each  branch  of  the 
work.  This  budget  has  always  been  a  model  of  excellence, 
showing  the  details  fully  and  completely.  The  annual  re- 
port issued  by  the  Board,  gives  a  carefully  tabulated  exposi- 
tion of  the  actual  expenditures  so  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing each  feature  of  the  work  may  be  ascertained  at  a  glance. 
The  funds  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  schools  are  reason- 
ably ample,  except  with  respect  to  the  amount  used  for  the 
repair  of  the  buildings.  The  amount  devoted  to  this  purpose 
is  less  than  it  should  be  on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  buildings  are  old  and  need  extensive  alterations  and  re- 
pairs to  keep  them  in  reasonably  good  condition. 

The  sum  of  $2,100,000.00  above  mentioned  does  not  in- 
clude the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  land  and  erecting  new  buildings. 

At  the  spring  election  in  1911,  the  people  authorized 
school  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $320,000.00,  and  an  ordinance  for 
the  issue  of  such  bonds  is  now  pending  before  the  Common 
Council.  The  money  realized  on  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will 
probably  be  available  early  in  the  fall  of  this  year  and  will  be 
devoted  to  the  following  purposes: 

Washington  High  School,  site  and  building  $235,000.00 

Addition  to  Lee  Street  School   35,000.00 

Addition  to  Hopkins  Street  School   50,000.00 

In  November,  1911,  the  Board  requested  the  Common 
Council  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  issuing  school 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $490,000.00.  Owing  to  the  change  in 
the  method  of  computing  the  valuation  of  property  in  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  it  would  have  been  possible 
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for  the  Board  to  have  asked  for  a  maximum  issue  of  $2,454,- 
000.00.  Although  the  needs  were  great,  the  Board  decided 
to  limit  its  request  to  the  sum  stated.  These  bonds  were 
authorized  by  the  people  at  the  election  in  April,  1912,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  the  matter  must  first 
come  before  the  Board  of  Estimates,  which  meets  next  De- 
cember and  concludes  its  labors  in  January.  The  money 
realized  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  not  be  available 
before  July,  1913,  and  will  then  be  devoted  to  the  following 
purposes: 


Site  for  Bay  View  High  School   $50,000.00 

Addition  to  site  and  building  Third  District  School 

now  the  Detroit  Street  School   45,000.00 

Building  for  Eleventh  District  School  No.  3,  now 

the  Grant  Street  School   65,000.00 

Site  and  building  for  Fourteenth  District  School 

No.  3   85,000.00 

Site  for  Fourteenth  District  School  No.  4   20,000.00 

Remodel  building  Sixteenth  District  School  No. 

1,  now  the  Eighteenth  Street  School ........  20,000.00 

Site  and  building  for  Nineteenth  District  School 

No.  4   90,000.00 

Addition  to  building  Twentieth  District  School 

No.  4,  now  the  Auer  Avenue  School   30,000.00 

Addition  to  site  Twenty-first  District  School  No. 

1,  now  the  Third  Street  School   20,000.00 

Site  and  building  for  Eighteenth  District  School 

No.  3   65,000.00 


PURCHASE  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

I  believe  the  best  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee 
is  almost  a  unit  upon  the  necessity  of  more  playground  facil- 
ities in  connection  with  our  schools.  Few  of  our  buildings 
have  ideal  grounds,  and  the  large  majority  are  in  pressing 
need  of  additions.    Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  city  in 
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the  past  from  providing  ample  sites,  and  unless  a  change  is 
made  in  the  manner  of  acquiring  needed  land  this  condition 
will  remain  as  it  is  or  become  steadily  more  deplorable. 
I  recommend  that  the  Board  secure  the  passage  of  a  law 
similar  to  that  under  which  parks  are  acquired.  This  Board 
should  have  the  power  to  purchase  land  by  entering  into 
contract  with  the  owners  providing  for  the  payment  in  twenty 
annual  installments.  The  wisdom  and  economy  of  such  a 
measure  is  obvious,  and  the  result  would  be  that  after  a  few 
years  the  city  schools  would  own  ample  grounds,  worth  much 
more  than  their  cost.  Outlying  districts  are  being  developed 
and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  and  under  the  present 
system  we  are  forced  to  be  inactive  and  eventually  purchase 
inadequate  sites  at  greatly  advanced  prices. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

During  the  year  now  ended,  work  was  begun  upon  an 
addition  to  the  North  Division  High  School,  which  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  school 
in  September. 

At  the  South  Division  High  School,  the  addition  for 
manual  training  was  completed  in  September,  but  we  were 
compelled  to  make  use  of  the  added  space  for  class  room  pur- 
poses. The  new  southeast  wing  is  being  constructed  and 
will  doubtless  be  ready  for  occupancy  this  fall,  making  the 
manual  training  addition  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  built. 

The  addition  to  the  Ninth  Street  School  was  completed 
in  October  and  that  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Street  School  in 
February,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  Trade  School 
for  Boys  is  progressing  with  such  rapidity  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  this  fall,  making  it  possible  for  the  introduction 
of  at  least  two  new  trades. 

In  September  the  new  Washington  High  School  was 
opened  in  temporary  quarters  at  the  Thirty-eighth  Street 
School,  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  J.  Palzer.    At  this  time 
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nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  are  in  attendance,  afford- 
ing much  needed  relief  to  the  North  and  West  Division  High 
Schools.  The  temporary  arrangements  are  far  from  ideal, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  a  new  building  should  be  erected 
on  the  site  purchased  on  Sherman  Boulevard.  The  pro- 
gram for  this  new  building  has  been  adopted,  the  school 
architects  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  the  building  should  be  well  under  way  within  a 
few  months. 

One  year  ago  a  site  was  purchased  for  a  new  high  school 
on  the  East  Side,  immediately  north  of  Riverside  Park. 
The  delay  in  completing  the  plans  was  due  to  demands  made 
upon  the  Building  Department  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tensive summer  repair  work,  the  controversy  over  the  exact 
location  of  the  building,  and  the  fact  that  our  Building  De- 
partment as  then  organized,  was  unable  to  complete  its  work 
as  expeditiously  as  the  situation  demanded.  Some  effort 
is  being  made  to  relocate  the  proposed  building  on  the  ground 
north  of  the  Maryland  Avenue  School.  Whether  this  is 
done  or  not,  the  conditions  in  the  present  crowded  East  Divi- 
sion High  School  are  such  that  no  unnecessary  delay  should 
be  tolerated  in  completing  the  plans  and  beginning  the  work 
of  construction. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTS. 

During  the  year  it  became  evident  that  a  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Building  Department  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  delay  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  School 
Architect  and  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Van  Ryn  &  De 
Gelleke.  This  will  in  large  measure  prevent  the  work  of 
repair  from  delaying  the  work  of  new  construction.  Plans 
and  specifications  will  be  more  quickly  prepared  and  the 
loss  incident  to  funds  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  will  be  avoided. 
This  action  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  pursued  in  many  cities, 
and  good  results  may  be  anticipated.    I  believe  that  public 
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sentiment  sustains  the  Board  in  its  desire  that  the  new  build- 
ings should  be  dignified  in  design,  and  present  an  exterior 
possessing  architectural  distinction,  consistent  with  due 
economy. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  frequently  expressed  complaint  has  been  directed 
against  the  multiplicity  of  studies  in  the  grades.  This  has 
been  met  in  a  measure  by  removing  the  bird,  flower  and 
nature  studies  as  independent  features,  including  them  in 
the  English  work,  and  giving  each  teacher  greater  latitude 
in  the  division  of  this  subject.  More  time  has  been  given  to 
practice  in  the  written  and  oral  use  of  language.  The  work 
in  arithmetic  and  grammar  has  been  reduced  in  quantity 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  more  time  to  mastering  the  more 
essential  parts  of  these  studies.  The  length  of  time  given  to 
drawing  has  been  increased  to  enable  the  children  to  give 
expression  to  their  ideas  by  illustrating  incidents  in  their 
reading  and  in  their  personal  experiences. 

The  tendency  of  modern  education  seems  to  be  to  devote 
more  time  at  recess  to  sports  and  games,  to  physical  and  man- 
ual training,  domestic  science  and  drawing,  and  generally  to 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
These  subjects,  often  regarded  as  non-essentials,  are  not  only 
valuable  in  themselves  but  in  addition  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  fundamental  branches.  The 
time  given  to  them,  however,  should  not  pass  beyond  the 
point  where  the  course  of  study  presents  a  well  balanced  curri- 
culum, affording  the  child  timely  relief  from  too  prolonged 
application  to  purely  mental  exercise. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

We  have  added  a  preparatory  Normal  Course  to  the 
work  in  the  High  School,  in  recognition  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing numbers  who  expect  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
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Two  years  are  devoted  to  Physical  Training,  Music  and  Free- 
hand Drawing,  and  a  review  is  made  of  grammar,  arithmetic 
and  geography,  so  that  later  in  the  Normal  School  the  stu- 
dent's time  may  be  devoted  to  the  higher  branches  there 
given.  This  course  was  planned  with  direct  reference  to 
the  qualifications  demanded  in  applicants  for  positions  in 
our  schools,  and  may  be  expected  to  fully  justify  its  exis- 
tence. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Milwaukee,  is  divided  into  the  following  four 
branches: 

Drawing  and  Decorative  Design  through  the  twelve 
grades. 

Elementary  Manual  Training  through  the  first  six 
grades,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Manual  Training  for  boys  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades. 

Cooking  for  girls  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
in  specially  equipped  centers. 

Manual  Training  for  boys  in  the  High  Schools. 

The  amount  of  time  allotted  to  drawing  in  the  course  of 
study  in  the  grades  is  5.5%,  and  to  manual  training  4.3% 
of  the  entire  time  spent  by  the  child.  In  connection  with 
this  allotment  of  time  to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye 
in  the  public  school,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who  go  no  farther  in  their 
active  school  life  than  the  Eighth  Grade,  enter  the  ranks  of 
earners  to  take  up  work  a  large  part  of  which  is  more  or  less 
automatic  or  mechanical.  It  behooves  us  to  use  in  the  most 
economical  way  the  9.8%  of  the  time  given  to  industrial 
education  in  the  schools. 

The  reorganization  of  the  manual  training  work  be- 
ginning in  September,  1910,  by  placing  the  free-hand  drawing 
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under  Miss  Dorn,  the  elementary  manual  training  under 
Miss  Eckers,  and  the  sewing  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 
under  the  temporary  acting  supervisor  of  sewing,  Miss  Worms, 
has  already  brought  forth  returns  which  point  to  a  rich  har- 
vest at  the  end  of  eight  years,  the  time  necessary  to  lead  a 
child  through  the  newly  organized  work. 

In  the  High  Schools,  the  preparation  and  installation 
of  a  new  practical  course  of  mechanical  drawing  is  already 
producing  satisfactory  results,  and  the  standard  of  the  work 
has  been  steadily  improving. 

During  the  year  the  attendance  at  the  Girls'  Trade 
School  has  more  than  doubled,  showing  that  the  parents  of 
Milwaukee  girls  are  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted  by 
personal  inspection  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  institution. 
The  attendance  at  the  Boys'  Trade  School  has  steadily  in- 
creased, the  great  difference  between  the  enrollment  there 
and  the  Girls'  Trade  School  being  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  students  are  not  accepted  in  the  Boys'  Trade  School 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  while  the 
age  of  admission  for  the  girls  is  fourteen  years.  With  the 
completion  in  September  of  the  new  building  for  the  Boys' 
Trade  School,  affording  room  for  the  introduction  of  two 
new  trades,  the  attendance  should  increase  and  the  cost  per 
pupil  be  materially  reduced. 

In  considering  the  work  in  industrial  education,  there 
are  three  matters  to  which  I  deem  it  timely  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board: 

1.  The  importance  of  caring  for  the  fourteen  to 

sixteen  year  old  boy  in  the  new  Trade  School. 

2.  The    importance    of    extending    the  Manual 

Training  Course  in  the  High  Schools  from 
three  to  four  years,  and  re-adjusting  the  work 
so  as  to  allow  more  than  one-half  credit  for 
included  subjects. 
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3.  Offices  and  headquarters  where  the  Supervisors 
of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education 
may  be  contiguous  and  under  the  same  roof  as 
those  of  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Super- 
intendents and  all  the  other  Supervisors  of 
the  Administration  Staff. 

With  respect  to  the  Trade  Schools,  I  am  convinced  that 
their  interests  would  be  advanced  by  placing  them  under  a 
board  having  both  the  immediate  management  and  the 'ulti- 
mate responsibility.  I  would  favor  appropriate  legislation 
making  the  Trade  School  Committee  an  independent  board, 
or  the  virtual  consolidation  of  the  Trade  School  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Industrial  Education  by  the  appointment 
of  the  same  persons,  with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of  the  Trade 
Schools  to  the  juirsdiction  of  the  latter  board.  I  believe 
that  the  citizens  in  charge  of  these  important  institutions 
should  have  the  status  of  independent  directors  with  full 
responsibility,  rather  than  that  of  members  of  an  advisory 
committee  with  limited  powers  and  divided  responsibility. 

THE  NEW  BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

For  many  years  educators  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  problem  of  continuing  the  education  of  our  young 
people  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  forced  to  leave  the  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  their  living  in  the  shops  and  factories. 
A  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature,  headed  by  Dr. 
McCarthy,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  and 
rendered  a  valuable  report  recommending  the  establishment 
of  continuation  schools,  closely  following  the  main  features 
of  the  Fortsetzungs-Schule  in  Germany.  The  result  was 
embodied  in  Chapter  616,  Laws  of  1911,  creating  the  State 
Board  of  Industrial  Education  and  providing  for  local  Boards 
of  Industrial  Education.  In  March  the  School  Board  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  A.  T.  Van  Scoy,  J.  D.  Hickey,  A.  J.  Linde- 
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mann  and  Joseph  LaFleur  members  of  the  local  Board,  to 
act  as  such  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
ex-ofhcio.  The  duties  of  our  Board  are  limited  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. This  latter  board  has  the  power  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  of  one-half  mill  which  at  the  present  assessment  will 
amount  to  nearly  $225,000.00,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  instituting  and  conducting  schools  with  an  appropriate 
course  of  study,  including  English,  Citizenship,  Sanitation, 
Hygiene  and  the  use  of  Safety  Devices.  The  organization 
of  this  new  Board  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  advances  along  the  lines  of  practical  education 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Those  who  are  charged 
with  the  work  have  problems  to  solve  which  will  require  the 
exercise  of  discretion  and  ability  and  demand  great  personal 
sacrifices.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  o\ir  Board  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  Board  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  order  that  the  fullest  measures  of  success  may  be 
attained. 


MORALS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


A  most  regrettable  incident  in  our  school  year  was  fur- 
nished by  the  reported  public  remarks  of  certain  speakers, 
who,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  apparently  striving 
for  the  notoriety  given  to  the  indiscreet,  delivered  themselves 
of  outrageous  reflections  upon  the  morals  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  schools.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  speakers  to  say  that 
the  alleged  statements  were  partly  denied,  or  to  some  extent 
modified.  Such  publicity  was  given  them  that  the  School 
Board  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  morals 
of  our  school  children,  resulting  in  the  conclusion  that  while 
occasional  offenses  against  morality  are  committed,  the  fault 
could  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  schools,  but  could 
be  traced  back  to  unfortunate  home  conditions  and  lack  of 
parental  guidance. 
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The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  schools  was  found  to  be 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  influence  of  the  schools  generally 
was  toward  the  elimination  and  discouragement  of  immor- 
ality. The  daily  contact  with  the  good  men  and  women 
teaching  in  our  schools,  and  their  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  problems  of  the  boys  and  girls,  are  bringing 
about  ever  improved  conditions  in  this  respect.  In  many 
instances,  the  teacher  and  the  public  school  associations  form 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  influence  for  good  in  the  child's  life. 
I  have  known  many  devoted  teachers  who  have  taken  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  their  pupils,  and  their  welfare,  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  in  their  home  surroundings  and 
give  them  wise  counsel  and  sympathy.  This  is  the  high  privi- 
lege of  our  public  school  teachers.  It  presents  a  field  for 
promoting  the  moral  education  of  our  children  upon  w^hich 
few  may  enter  and  w^here  the  opportunities  for  unselfish 
public  service  are  unlimited. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  INSPECTION. 

The  establishmxent  of  medical  inspection  in  the  public 
schools  three  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
gressive steps  taken  by  the  Board.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  assistant  medical  inspectors  from  time  to  time, 
and  a  further  increase  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain w^ork  of  the  highest  efficiency.  The  value  of  this  work 
lies  in  its  quality  rather  than  in  its  quantity.  With  a  large 
territory  and  many  pupils  assigned  to  each  inspector,  there 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  make  hasty  diagnoses  and  reach 
conclusions  too  hurriedly.  The  work  of  the  medical  inspec- 
tors is  supplemented  by  the  valuable  services  of  five  nurses, 
who  follow  up  the  cases  passed  upon  by  the  doctor  when 
treatment  is  recommended.  While  the  present  arrangement 
under  which  the  nurses  are  furnished  by  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association  is  satisfactory,  the  members  of  the  staff  should 
ultimately  be  directly  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  under  the 
Chief  Medical  Inspector. 
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One  question  which  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Board  is  whether  or  not  actual  operations  should  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  medical  staff,  in  his  official  capacity. 
The  same  question  arises  in  connection  with  the  dental  work. 
Such  operations  have  been  limited  so  far  to  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  special  schools,  and  have  been  productive  of 
great  good,  but  the  wisdom  of  doing  this  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  School  Board  is  not  entirely  free  from 
doubt. 

The  work  of  the  Free  Dental  Clinic  has  been  continued 
with  the  voluntary  services  of  the  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  School  Free  Dental  Clinic  Association.  This  volun- 
tary service  will  probably  end  with  the  present  school  year, 
and  if  the  free  remedial  work  be  not  abandoned,  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  dentist  for  full  service  must  be  made.  The  welfare 
of  our  children  demands  that  they  be  taught  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  oral  cleanliness  and  how  to  obtain  it,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  educational  work  along  this  line  would  produce 
good  results. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  PAROCHIAL  AND  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  extending  the  supervision  of  the  medical 
department  to  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city  will  come  up 
for  solution  before  very  long,  according  to  present  indica- 
tions. There  is  a  constant  interchange  of  pupils  occurring 
between  the  public  and  the  parochial  schools.  When  such 
transfer  of  a  public  school  child  who  has  been  under  the  care 
of  the  medical  department  occurs,  much  of  the  work  done 
in  that  family  is  lost,  because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  to  con- 
tinue. Also  in  order  to  protect  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  department  have  knowledge  of  all  cases, 
whether  reported  to  the  proper  authorities  or  not.  If  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  parochial  schools,  it  should  include 
all,  however.    In  case  the  parochial  school  authorities  go 
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before  the  legislature  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  author- 
izing such  extension,  the  Board  of  School  Directors  should 
not  hesitate  to  take  favorable  action. 

SEX  HYGIENE  TEACHING. 

Physicians,  educators  and  social  workers  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  in  some  way  boys  and  girls  should  be  instructed 
in  matters  pertaining  to  sex  hygiene,  opinions  differing  only 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted. 
During  the  last  year  this  subject  has  been  much  discussed 
in  the  public  press,  and  public  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  problem  by  the  able  addresses  given  by  President 
McKenny  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School.  The  Directors 
of  this  Board  have  individually  given  some  attention  to  the 
problems  involved,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  considered 
by  us  officially. 

The  ideal  place  for  such  instruction  is  obviously  the 
home.  I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  general  in- 
troduction of  public  education  on  this  topic,  although  a  well 
considered  beginning  might  be  made  in  the  High  Schools. 
The  dangers  which  such  instruction  is  intended  to  avoid  or 
minimize  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  our  young  people  were 
instructed  by  parents  in  lessons  of  self-denial  in  every  direc- 
tion. Indulgence  permitted  our  boys  and  girls  in  frivolous 
amusements,  in  the  spending  of  money  for  the  gratification 
of  appetites,  tends  to  reduce  the  will-power  and  opens  the 
door  to  weakness  of  every  kind.  If  our  young  people  had 
more  exercise  in  saying  ''no"  to  opportunities  for  self-in- 
dulgence the  necessity  for  public  instruction  in  sex  hygiene 
would  disappear. 

TRUANCY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  truancy  officers  has  been  conducted 
with  better  results  and  with  less  friction  than  heretofore, 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  truancy  laws  are  better  under- 
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stood  and  more  generally  obeyed,  and  to  the  increased  co- 
operation of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  City  administration,  such  as  the  Medical 
Inspection,  Juvenile  Court,  Factory  Inspection  and  Street 
Trades  Supervision.  It  is  essential  that  the  truancy  officer 
be  a  person  of  broad  human  sympathy  and  understanding, 
resourceful,  tactful  and  persistent.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  school  matters,  and  new  appointees,  unless  especially 
fitted  by  experience,  should  be  selected  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  schools. 

This  department  has  recommended  and  ably  presented 
to  the  School  Board  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Parental  School,  to  be  located  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  designed  to  take  care  of  the  habitual  truant  whose  tend- 
encies are  toward  more  serious  offenses.  In  the  near  future 
the  expediency  of  establishing  such  school  will  be  considered 
by  the  Board. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Crowded  conditions  in  the  large  modern  city  have  brought 
new  problems  for  solution.  Recreational  facilities  must  be 
provided  for  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  the  need  has  become 
so  piessing  that  action  on  the  part  of  the  governing  bodies 
has  been  demanded.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
two  bills  were  introduced,  one  placing  the  control  of  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  which  would  be 
dominated  more  or  less  by  the  political  party  in  power,  the 
other  placing  these  activities  in  charge  of  the  school  officials. 
The  latter  bill  was  passed,  and  authorizes  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  to  levy  a  special  two-tenths  mill  tax  amounting 
under  the  present  assessment  to  about  $88,000.00,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  recreational  centers,  playgrounds, 
natatoriums  and  free  public  lectures.  Co-operation  v/ith 
other  boards  is  suggested  by  the  act,  and  a  happy  beginning 
of  such  co-operation  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Park 
Board/  In  order  that  this  work  might  be  undertaken  in  the 
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most  approved  manner,  we  employed  Mr.  Rowland  Haynes, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  this  subject, 
who  made  a  survey  of  the  city  with  reference  to  its  recrea- 
tional facilities.  After  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  local 
conditions,  he  submitted  a  full  report  to  the  School  Board, 
and  the  work  thus  far  done  is  along  lines  suggested  by  him. 

During  the  last  few  months  recreation  centers  were 
equipped  and  maintained  in  two  buildings,  with  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions  for  six  days  in  the  week.  The  activities 
included  games  of  various  kinds,  folk  dancing,  dramatics, 
lectures,  drills,  athletics,  classes  for  the  study  of  music  and 
English,  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  meeting  of  military  clubs,  alumni  associations, 
civic  and  neighborhood  clubs. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  the  playgrounds  adjacent  to  the 
schools  are  to  be  equipped  and  supervised  so  far  as  possible. 
This  summer  eight  playgrounds  are  to  be  equipped  with  play- 
ground apparatus,  six  being  adjacent  to  the  schools  and  two 
on  ground  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Board.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  space  which  this  report  should  take,  to  in- 
dicate the  diverse  activities  which  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  supervisor.  The  organization  and  con- 
trol of  this  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harold  Berg, 
Supervisor  of  Social  Centers  and  Recreation  Work,  a  direc- 
tor and  directress  in  each  center,  and  such  further  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  previous  efforts  of  the  School 
Board  in  recreational  activities  were  successful  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  the  lack  of  success  being  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  lack  of  supervision. 

The  work  as  planned,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  young  people  of  Milwaukee.  To  be  successful  and  to 
produce  the  best  results,  careful  and  intelligent  planning  and 
strict  supervision  are  prime  necessities.  If  the  public,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  facilities  afforded,  co-operate  with  the  School 
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Board,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  new  venture  should  not 
become  a  source  of  great  benefit  for  the  people  of  Milwaukee. 

USE  OF  BUILDINGS  FOR  POLLING  BOOTHS. 

Pursuant  to  agreement  between  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  and  the  Common  Council,  thirty-eight  school 
buildings  were  designated  for  use  as  polling  places  upon 
registration,  primary  and  election  days.  Such  use  was  con- 
fined to  the  basement  rooms,  and,  in  those  buildings  where 
it  was  impossible  to  gain  access  to  the  basement  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  children,  new  entrances  were 
constructed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  interruption  to  the  regular  instruction. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  practicability  and  desirability 
of  conducting  elections  in  school  buildings.  The  innovation 
met  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the  inspectors,  while  others 
felt  that  the  plan  was  a  complete  failure.  In  case  the  use  of 
the  buildings  for  this  purpose  is  continued,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  construct  new  entrances  direct  to  the  polling  room 
and  to  close  the  schools  on  election  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  which  obtains  in  most,  if  not  all,  cities  where 
school  buildings  are  used  in  this  manner. 

ANNEXED  SCHOOL  TERRITORY. 

Much  confusion  has  resulted,  from  uncertainties  in  the 
School  laws  referring  to  school  districts,  a  part  of  whose 
territory  has  been  annexed  to  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  A 
decision  has  been  rendered  by  one  branch  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
to  the  effect  that  such  district  remains  a  joint  school  district 
wholly  separate  from  the  Milwaukee  School  System.  Another 
decision  by  another  branch  of  the  Circuit  Court  has  been 
rendered  to  the  effect  that  the  portion  of  the  district  annexed 
to  the  city  becomes  part  of  the  city  for  school  purposes. 
Until  the  Supreme  Court  construes  the  law  the  matter  will 
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remain  in  doubt,  and  be  the  source  of  great  annoyance  and 
discord. 

A  speedier  determination  may  be  had  by  appealing  to 
the  Legislature  to  enact  a  lav;  providing  that  annexation  by 
the  City  shall  be  for  all  purposes,  including  school  purposes. 
I  recommend  that  this  matter  be  considered,  and  that  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  desired  legislation. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

No  rule  of  the  School  Board  was  passed  with  greater 
unanimity  than  that  which  forbids  the  existence  of  secret 
societies  in  our  High  Schools.  In  insisting  upon  the  strict 
observance  of  this  rule  we  are  in  accord  with  the  judgment 
of  the  educational  world,  and  with  all  those  who  give  the 
matter  more  than  a  passing  thought.  The  sentiment  of  this 
community  is  behind  the  School  Board  in  its  enforcement 
of  this  rule.  In  a  test  case  brought  during  the  year,  the  right 
of  the  Board  to  enact  the  rule  and  discipline  those  who  vio- 
late it  was  sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Milwaukee 
County.  That  the  decision  aroused  general  interest  outside 
of  Milwaukee  was  shown  by  a  large  demand  for  copies  of 
the  proceedings  in  which  it  was  published. 

SOLICITING  FUNDS  AND  DONATIONS. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Directors  to  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  appeals  made  to  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  enterprises  of 
a  charitable  nature.  We  have  been  asked  repeatedly  to 
authorize  such  appeals  and  have  given  our  consent  perhaps 
too  often,  influenced  by  the  worthy  nature  of  the  movement 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  asked  our  aid.  I 
deem  it  proper  that  on  rare  occasions,  a  matter  affecting  child 
life  or  relating  to  humanity  generally,  may  be  laid  before 
the  pupils,  but  in  such  cases  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  contributions  be  voluntary,  and  represent  the  free  gift 
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of  the  child.  I  deem  such  opportunities  to  be  valuable  for 
presenting  to  the  pupils  in  concrete  form,  the  duties  of  man 
to  his  fellow-man,  but  when  such  appeals  are  made  too  fre- 
quently the  schools  become  a  great  agency  for  collecting 
funds  through  the  children,  in  cases  where  the  appeals  should 
have  been  made  directly  to  the  parents.  We  may  easily 
abuse  our  power  in  this  respect.  I  feel  that  in  limiting  the 
demands  made  upon  the  pupils  the  Board  should  wholly 
abolish  any  competitive  features  in  the  school  and  refuse 
to  accept  individual,  class  or  school  prizes  based  upon  such 
activities. 

SAVINGS  BANK. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  public  schools  to  supplement  the 
home  in  preparing  the  child  for  the  duties  that  will  fall  upon 
his  shoulders  when  the  days  of  childhood  are  past  and  the 
days  of  responsibility  have  come.  We  are  bringing  into  our 
course  of  study  practical  work  to  equip  the  boy  and  girl  for 
success  in  the  w^ork-a-day  world,  but  we  are  doing  nothing 
to  overcome  the  modern  tendency  to  extravagance  and  the 
waste  of  money,  which  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  walk  of 
life.  In  many  homes  the  child  receives  no  training  in  habits 
of  thrift  and  self-denial,  but  is  directly  encouraged  to  indulge 
his  every  desire.  We  see  the  many  stores  near  each  school 
w^ith  their  stock  of  cheap  candies,  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  patronage  of  school  children.  I  believe  that  good 
results  would  follow  the  institution  of  a  school  savings  bank, 
similar  to  those  now  conducted  in  some  two  hundred  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  Germany,  Sw^itzerland  and  France. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  child  has  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  spend  his  pennies  daily  for  the  gratification  of  his 
desires  and  has  accumulated  comparatively  substantial  sums, 
which  are  usually  expended  for  unselfish  purposes.  I  believe 
the  lesson  in  self-denial  and  the  substitution  of  a  generous 
purpose  for  a  selfish  one  will  amply  repay  the  labor  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  such  a  savings  bank. 
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teachers'  salaries. 

The  present  salary  schedule  has  been  in  effect  three 
years,  and  I  realize  that  increases  should  not  be  made  at  too 
frequent  intervals.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  even 
with  the  present  schedule  our  teachers  are  underpaid  when 
the  exacting  nature  of  the  employment  and  its  prime  im- 
portance are  considered.  Within  a  comparatively  short 
time  we  should  increase  the  compensation  paid  to  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  High  Schools,  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
best  in  our  service,  and  the  maximum  for  classes  B  and  C 
should  be  advanced. 

The  maximum  of  the  teacher  in  Grades  Two  to  Seven 
should  be  One  Thousand  Dollars,  involving  an  increase  of 
Forty  Dollars  per  annum,  and  the  other  teachers  similarly 
advanced,  to  take  effect  upon  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth 
year  of  service.  I  do  not  advocate  this  as  an  immediate 
measure,  but  I  know  that  the  suggestion  will  appeal  to  all 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  situation. 

One  matter  should  receive  immediate  attention.  The 
rules  should  be  so  amended  that  a  teacher  who  is  given  a 
leave  of  absence  to  pursue  her  studies  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  or  other  approved  institution  of  higher  learning, 
should  be  given  credit  for  a  years'  experience  for  every  year 
so  spent,  to  the  end  that  our  teachers  may  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  education.  This  is  so  desirable  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  grant  the  teacher  who  desires  to  attend  the 
University  the  same  compensation  which  is  given  in  case 
of  illness,  with  the  same  restrictions  as  to  length  of  service, 
and  upon  the  condition  that  such  teacher  re-enter  our  service 
upon  her  return.  I  recommend  these  suggestions  to  your 
consideration,  believing  that  they  would  inure  directly  to 
the  benefit  of  our  schools. 

teachers'  annuity  fund. 

Under  the  law  creating  this  fund,  the  School  Board  is 
empowered  to  contribute  a  sum  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
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per  cent  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  city,  and  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  paid  into  the  fund  by  the  teachers  themselves 
during  the  preceding  year.  A  resolution  to  make  such  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  to  require  that  all  teachers  hereafter  per- 
manently employed,  shall  become  contributors  to  the  fund, 
is  now  before  this  Board.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  makes  a 
similar  contribution  to  the  State  Teachers'  Fund,  and  in  all 
fairness  Milwaukee  should  do  likewise.  I  believe  that  the 
two  resolutions  referred  to  should  be  acted  upon  favorably. 
As  a  preliminary  step  some  showing  should  be  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  that  this  action  w^ould  place  the  fund  upon  a 
basis  deemed  to  be  financially  sound.  The  welfare  of  the 
teachers  is  identical  with  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  and  the 
benefits  flowing  from  the  proper  management  and  applica- 
tion of  the  fund  would  inure  directly  to  the  public  schools. 
The  law  is  in  some  respects  far  from  ideal  and  lacks  clearness 
in  some  of  its  provisions,  but  its  general  scope  and  aim  make 
it  w^orthy  of  our  support. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  law  requires  that  your  President  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Instruction  and  Text  Books, 
the  Committee  on  Examination  and  Appointments,  the  hom- 
mittee  on  Complaints,  the  Statutory  Committee  on  Sites 
and  Plans,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public 
School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  and  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Commission.  Membership  in  these  independent  Boards 
carries  with  it  committee  assignments  and  duties.  This  is 
all  wrong.  A  fair  performance  of  the  demands  which  are 
made  upon  your  President  necessitates  the  neglect  of  his 
private  business  and  of  his  social  and  domestic  duties.  If  he 
meets  the  requirements  of  his  official  position  with  the  at- 
tention that  is  due  it,  he  finds  that  he  is  becoming  a  stranger 
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to  his  business  and  his  family.  This  condition  should  be 
remedied.  On  behalf  of  my  successors  in  office,  I  recommend 
and  urge  upon  you  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  so  amend 
the  statutes  that  your  President  may  appoint  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  School  Directors  to  each  of  these  independent 
boards,  to  hold  office  during  his  term.  This  provision  would 
enable  the  President  to  designate  for  service  on  these  boards 
such  Directors  as  may  be  peculiarly  fitted  by  education  or 
experience  or  disposition  to  most  efficiently  perform  the 
duties  of  each  office.  The  public  service  would  be  advanced 
and  the  happiness  of  your  presiding  officer  would  be  preserved, 
and  he  might  be  enabled  to  complete  his  term  without  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

In  discharging  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as  your 
President,  I  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  honor  the  best 
traditions  of  the  office.  I  have  been  guided  solely  by  the 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education  and  the 
\velfare  of  our  children.  Your  uniform  consideration  and 
courtesy  have  aided  me  at  every  point,  and  I  wish  to  record 
here  my  appreciation  of  the  kindly  forbearance  and  support 
so  generously  extended  to  me. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  School  Directors: 

I  have  the  honor,  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  fifty-third  annual  report  of  the  schools  under 
your  charge,  the  ninth  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  present 
to  you,  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913: 

STATISTICS. 

♦Population  of  city  (estimated)   380 , 755 

Population  of  school  age  (4  to  20  years)   118,887 

Population  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  law  (7  to  14 

years)   47,115 

Enrollment — (Total  Number  of  Different  Pupils) : 

In  high  schools   4,352 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   160 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   437 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades   39, 176 

In  kindergartens   7 , 625 

tin  evening  schools   4,061 


Total   55,811 

Average  Number  Belonging  (Average  Daily  Membership) : 

In  high  schools   3 , 646 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   80 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   258 

In  grammar  grades   14,295 

In  primary  grades   19, 260 

In  ungraded  classes   601 

In  kindergartens   4 , 258 

fin  evening  schools  (1,515)   228 


Total   42,626 


♦Obtained  by  multiplying  the  school  population  by  3.202667,  the  ratio  found 
to  exist  between  the  United  States  census  and  the  school  population  of  the  city  in 
June,  1910. 
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tThe  number  enrolled  in  evening  schools  is  added  to  the  day  school  enrollment 
to  make  the  total  enrollment.  To  make  the  total  "average  daily  membership" 
(average  number  belonging),  "average  daily  attendance,"  and  "number  of  teach- 
ers." a  number  equal  to  three-twentieths  of  the  evening  school  membership,  attend- 
ance and  number  of  teachers  is  added  to  each  of  these  items  for  the  day  schools. 
The  evening  schools  were  in  session  sixty  days,  three-tenths  of  the  school  year, 
and  on  those  days  only  for  a  single  session— about  one-half  the  usual  time  of  the 
day  school  session. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  time  the  evening  schools  were  in  session  are  shown 
in  parenthesis  under  "average  number  belonging,"  "average  daily  attendance,"  etc. 


Average  Daily  Attendance: 

In  high  schools   3,514 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   72 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   224 

In  grammar  grades   13, 632 

In  primary  grades   18 , 154 

In  ungraded  classes   530 

In  kindergartens   3,679 

+In  evening  schools  (1,249)   186 


Total   39,991 

Number  belonging  June  27,  1 912   42 , 082 

SUPERVISING  FORCE. 

Superintendent  of  Schools   1 

Assistant  Superintendents   3 


Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruction  

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education  

Supervisor  of  Drawing  

Supervisor  of  Elementary  Manual  Training  

Supervisor  of  Sewing  

Supervisor  of  Music  

Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture  

Supervisor  of  Playground  and  Recreation  Work 


Total   12 

TEACHING  FORCE. 

Principals,  one  in  each  school   63 

Teachers  in  high  schools   151 

Teachers  in  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   8 

Teachers  in  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   19 

Teachers  in  grammar  grades   339 

Teachers  in  primary  grades   443 

Teachers  in  ungraded  classes   26 
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Teachers  in  kindergartens   117 

Teachers  of  German   112 

Teachers  of  Polish   5 

Teachers  of  Itahan   2 

Teachers  of  the  bhnd   4 

Teachers  in  School  for  the  Deaf   19 

Teachers  of  physical  culture — high  schools   5 

Teachers  of  exceptional  children   5 

Teachers  of  cooking   12 

Teachers  of  manual  training   12 

fTeachers  of  evening  schools  (63)   9 


tSee  note  on  previous  page. 

1,351 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  FORCE. 

Chief  Medical  Inspector   1 

Assistant  Medical  Inspectors  (general)   10 

Assistant  Medical  Inspector  (in  charge  of  dental  inspection) ....  1 


12 

TRUANCY  FORCE. 

Chief  Truant  Officer   1 

Truant  officers,  assistant   7 


Total   8 

Number  of  Pupils  Per  Teacher: 
On  enrollment — 

In  high  schools   29 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades   48 

In  kindergartens   65 

On  average  number  belonging — 

In  high  schools   24 

In  grammar  grades   42 

In  primary  grades   44 

In  ungraded  classes    23 

In  kindergartens   36 

On  average  daily  attendance — 

In  high  schools   23 

In  grammar  grades   40 

In  primary  grades   41 

In  ungraded  classes   21 

In  kindergartens   31 
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Increase  in  total  enrollment   **2,635 

Increase  in  total  average  number  belonging   1 ,428 

Increase  in  total  average  daily  attendance   1 ,562 

Increase  in  total  number  of  teachers   62 

Increase  in  high  schools   9 

Increase  in  schools  of  trades   8 

Decrease  in  grammar  grades   15 

Increase  in  primary  grades   18 

Increase  in  kindergartens   9 

Decrease  in  teachers  of  German   1 

Increase  in  teachers  of  Polish   3 

Increase  in  teachers  of  Italian   0 

Increase  in  teachers  of  cooking  and  manual  training 

in  grades  7  and  8   0 

Increase  in  teachers  of  ungraded  classes   11 

Decrease  in  evening  schools  (10)   1 

Increase  in  teachers  for  the  deaf   4 

Increase  in  teachers  for  exceptional  children   0 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

High  schools   5 

Schools  of  trades   2 

District  schools   56 

School  for  deaf   1 

Barrack  rooms  in  use   44 

Basement  rooms  in  use   14 

Classes  seated  in  assembly  halls,  in  rooms  made  by  partitioning 
off  parts  of  assembly  halls  or  in  small  or  otherwise  un- 
suitable rooms   12 


♦♦Evening  schools  not  considered, 
tSee  note  on  previous  page. 


In  the  following  comments  on  the  statistics,  evening 
schools  are  not  considered. 

The  increase  in  population  of  school  age  (4  to  20  years) 
was  greater  than  for  the  preceding  year;  the  number  on 
June  30,  1912,  was  118,887,  an  increase  of  2,154  over  the  num- 
ber in  June,  1911.    The  increase  reported  one  year  ago  was  767. 

The  population  subject  to  the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law,  7  to  14  years,  was  47,115,  a  decrease  of  842  from 
the  number  reported  one  year  ago;  the  number  of  children 
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attending  the  public  schools  within  the  ages  covered  by  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  was  29,990,  an  increase  of  1,041 
from  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
was  51,759,  as  compared  with  49,115  for  the  preceding  year, 
an  increase  of  2,635. 

The  total  average  daily  membership — the  average  num- 
ber belonging — increased  from  40,969  to  42,397,  a  gain  of  1,428. 

In  average  daily  attendance  the  increase  was  from 
38,243  to  39,805,  a  difference  of  1,562. 

The  number  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
June  21,  1912,  was  42,082,  an  increase  of  1,239  over  the 
membership  on  the  corresponding  date  one  year  earlier. 

RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES 

Excluding  the  schools  of  trades  and  the  evening  schools, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  and  the  percentage  of  the  aver- 
age daily  membership  found  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades 
and  in  the  high  schools  is  shown  below.  The  figures  for  the 
preceding  year  are  given  for  comparison : 


MEMBERSHIP. 

PERCENTAGE. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Kindergartens  

4,182 

4,257 

10.3 

10.1 

410 

601 

1 

1.4 

5,736 

5,820 

14 

13.8 

Second  Grade  

4,546 

4,794 

11.2 

11.8 

Third  Grade  

4,317 

4,353 

10.6 

10.3 

4,108 

4,294 

10.1 

10.2 

Fifth  Grade  

4,108 

4,096 

10.1 

9.7 

Sixth  Grade  

3,807 

3,896 

9.3 

9.2 

Seventh  Grade  

3,354 

3,460 

8.2 

8.2 

Eighth  Grade  

2,794 

2,844 

6.9 

6.7 

High  Schools  

3,399 

3,646 

8.3 

8.6 

40,761 

42,061 

100.0 

100.0 
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Following  is  a  table  showing  the  average  daily  member- 
ship in  the  kindergartens,  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades, 
and  in  the  high  schools,  out  of  each  1000  pupils  in  average 
daily  membership  in  the  schools  for  each  of  the  last  nine 
school  years: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT GRADES,  OUT  OF  EACH  THOUSAND  PUPILS 
IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP. 


1903- 

1904- 

1905- 

1906- 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Kind6rgErt6D 

104 

103 

101 

104 

103 

102 

102 

103 

101 

Ungraded  

8 

10 

14 

First  Grade 

211 

190 

158 

161 

143 

142 

136 

140 

138 

Second  Grade  

135 

136 

141 

121 

122 

110 

114 

112 

118 

11/1 

1  1  "7 

1  OQ 

1  o 

1  1  "3 

1  lo 

111 
111 

1U4 

lUD 

lUo 

Fourth  Grade  

110 

110 

113 

117 

118 

109 

107 

101 

102 

Total  of  primary  grades.. 

674 

656 

636 

628 

599 

574 

571 

572 

576 

Fifth  Grade  

101 

101 

102 

101 

109 

110 

103 

101 

97 

Sixth  Grade  

80 

85 

88 

86 

91 

100 

96 

93 

92 

Seventh  Grade  

58 

62 

68 

69 

75 

82 

87 

82 

82 

Eighth  Grade  

40 

45 

50 

56 

58 

60 

64 

69 

67 

Total  of  grammar  grades 

279 

293 

308 

312 

333 

352 

350 

345 

338 

High  Schools  

47 

51 

56 

60 

68 

74 

79 

83 

86 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

As  in  former  years,  the  kindergartens  show  little  fluctu- 
ation, the  number  of  children  in  these  classes,  out  of  each 
1,000  in  the  schools  remaining  nearly  constant  from  year 
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to  year;  the  smallest  number  reported  was  101,  and  the 
largest  104,  in  the  nine  years. 

In  the  nine  years,  however,  the  number  in  the  primary 
grades,  out  of  each  1,000  attending  schools,  one,  two,  three 
and  four,  has  greatly  decreased.  The  number  in  these  four 
grades  for  the  school  year  1903-04,  was  570,  more  than  half 
of  all  the  children  in  the  schools.  Following  that  year,  the 
numbers  steadily  decreased  for  several  years,  as  follows : 


1903-  4  570 

1904-  5  553 

1905-  6  ....535 

1906-  7  524 


1907-  8  496 

1908-  9  472 

1909-  10  469 

1910-  11  469 

1911-  12  475 


From  the  beginning  of  the  period  up  to  and  including 
1908-09,  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  primary  grades, 
as  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  those  grades 
were  each  year  prepared  for  promotion  and  sent  on;  for  the 
two  years,  since  that  time,  the  numbers  have  been  practi- 
cally stationary,  or  slightly  increased;  this  probably  indi- 
cates that  the  practical  limit  of  progress  in  that  direction  has 
been  reached. 

During  the  same  period,  out  of  each  1,000  children  in 
school,  the  attendance  in  the  grammar  grades  five,  six,  seven 
and  eight,  steadily  increased.  In  the  first  of  these  years  the 
number  in  these  grades,  out  of  each  1,000,  was  279.  The 
numbers  in  the  nine  years,  were  as  follows: 


1903-  4  279 

1904-  5  293 

1905-  6  308 

1906-  7  312 


1907-  8  333 

1908-  9  352 

1909-  10  350 

1910-  11  345 

1911-  12  338 


These  figures  show  59  more  in  the  grammar  grades  at 
this  time,  out  of  each  1,000  in  school,  than  was  the  case  nine 
years  ago.    As  the  decrease  per  1,000,  in  the  primary  grades 
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was  steady  up  to  and  including  the  year  1908-09,  so  the  in- 
crease in  the  grammar  grades  up  to  and  including  the  same 
year  was  steady.  But  as  the  primary  numbers  have  re- 
mained practically  stationary  since  that  time,  so  the  gram- 
mar grade  increase  has  been  practically  nothing,  in  fact, 
has  slightly  decreased  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is  probable 
that  the  natural  and  proper  ratio  between  the  numbers  in 
primary  and  the  grammar  grades  has  become  practically 
established,  and  very  likely  further  decrease  in  the  ratio  in 
primary  grades  and  increase  in  the  ratio  in  grammar  grades 
can  only  be  produced  by  unnatural  and  undesirable  pressure. 

The  figures  for  high  school  attendance  are  also  of  inter- 
est. In  1903-04  the  high  school  attendance  out  of  each  1,000 
was  47.    The  figures  for  the  nine  years  follow: 

1903-  4   47  1907-8   68 

1904-  5   51  1908-9   74 

1905-  6   56  1909-10   79 

1906-  7   60  1910-11   83 

1911-12   86 

Nine  years  ago  the  high  school  attendance,  in  spite  of 
four  high  schools  established  in  four  different  parts  of  the 
city,  thur  bringing  the  schools  near  to  the  homes  of  the  people 
and  making  attendance  easy,  was  very  small,  even  for  a  city 
of  industries  like  Milwaukee,  where  its  numerous  manufac- 
turing plants  make  it  comparatively  easy  for  boys  and  girls 
to  drift  into  the  army  of  wage  earners.  The  relative  number 
has  steadily  increased,  however,  for  all  of  the  nine  years, 
until  now  instead  of  47  out  of  each  1,000  children  in  school, 
the  high  schools  have  86  out  of  each  1,000.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
also,  that  this  number  may  be  still  further  increased.  While 
the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  primary  pupils,  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  ratio  of  grammar  school  pupils,  practically 
closed  with  the  school  year  1908-09,  the  ratio  in  the  high 
schools  has  continued  to  grow.  Although  the  city  has  now 
a  very  fair  ratio  high  school  attendance  for  such  a  city,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  these  numbers  may  rise 
still  higher  during  the  next  few  years. 
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GENERAL  PROGRESS. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactorily  prosperous. 
The  usual  school  activities  have  been  carried  on.  The 
evening  schools  followed  the  plans  for  the  previous  year, 
and  the  results  were  substantially  of  the  same  character. 

The  number  of  classes  for  stammerers  was  increased 
and  the  same  methods  were  used.  The  benefits  of  these  classes 
are  keenly  appreciated  by  the  parents  as  well  as  by  the  pupils 
who  receive  instruction  in  them.  One  additional  class  for 
exceptional  children  was  opened  on  the  south  side. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  plans  for  co-ordinating 
the  drawing  and  manual  training  work  of  the  elem.entary 
grades  and  the  high  schools.  Closer  relations  both  between 
the  manual  training  and  the  free  hand  drawing  and  design 
and  between  the  manual  training  mechanical  drawing,  in 
the  grades  and  in  the  high  schools,  were  estabhshed;  the 
manual  training  done  in  the  lower  schools  is  becoming,  each 
year,  more  useful  to  those  w^ho  go  on  and  take  up  that  work 
in  the  high  schools. 

A  specially  gratifying  feature  was  the  increased  at- 
tendance in  the  Schools  of  Trades.  The  increase  was  sub- 
stantial in  both  schools,  though  larger  in  the  girls'  school 
than  in  that  for  boys.  The  average  membership  at  the 
boys'  school  -increased  from  64  to  80,  a  growth  of  25  per  cent. 
The  membership  in  the  girls'  school  grew  from  141  to  258, 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  The  greater  grow^th  in  the  school 
for  girls  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  girls'  school  pupils  are  admitted  at  14  years  of  age,  while 
at  the  school  for  boys,  the  age  limit  is  16  years.  This  fact 
is  responsible  for  sending  many  boys  into  general  and  un- 
skilled work  who  would  like  well  enough  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  who  would  do  well  at  it;  they,  however,  do  not  like 
waiting  for  two  years,  from  the  time  they  finish  the  eighth 
grade  until  they  become  sixteen  years  old;  so  they  take  any 
job  they  can  get,  just  to  be  doing  something  and  earning  a 
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little  money.  When  the  sixteenth  birthday  is  past,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  up 
such  small  jobs  as  they  have  and  enter  a  trade  school  where 
for  two  years  it  is  all  outgo  and  no  income.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  Trade  School  building,  a 
large  class  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  boys  may  be  taken  in  and 
given  work  which  will  prepare  them  better  for  taking  up  the 
trade  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  will  also  keep  them  from 
drifting  away  into  employments  of  inferior  quality. 


WITHDRAWALS,  FAILURES  AND   PROMOTIONS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  begun  to  be  recognized  that 
it  is  profitable  to  study  the  records  of  school  systems  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  various  interesting  and  important 
facts  about  the  schools,  and  the  effectiveness  with  which 
they  are  doing  their  work.  Sometimes  these  studies  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  school  authorities  themselves;  sometimes 
by  outside  persons  or  organizations.  During  the  past  year 
a  study  of  this  kind,  undertaken  a  year  earlier  by  the  Super- 
intendent's office,  was  continued,  to  learn,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  absolute  and  the  relative  number  of  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  one  to  eight  inclusive,  who  were  successful 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  half  year  and  passing  on  to  the  next 
higher  class;  how  many  withdrew  during  the  half  year;  and 
how  many  of  those  who  remained  to  the  end  failed  to  com- 
plete the  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  on.  The  study  also 
included  an  attempt  to  learn  the  reasons  for  withdrawals 
from  school  and  the  reasons  for  failures. 

During  the  first  semester  (half  year)  of  the  school  year 
1911-12,  ending  February  1,  1912,  the  consolidated  reports 
for  the  elementary  grades  show  the  following  facts: 
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Comparing  this  table  with  that  pubHshed  in  the  report 
for  the  year  1910-11,  the  following  facts  are  observed: 

That  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  is  37,683,  as 
against  37,765,  the  number  for  the  previous  year;  the  de- 
crease is  82. 

The  number  who  withdrew  from  school  was  3,967; 
the  preceding  year  it  was  4,484,  a  decrease  of  517,  113^2  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  number  dropping  out  last  year, 
of  pupils  who  sta3^ed  in  the  classes  until  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter. 

The  number  specially  promoted  to  a  higher  class  during 
the  half  year  was  439;  the  corresponding  number  for  the 
previous  year  was  329,  an  increase  of  110,  about  25  per 
cent. 

The  number  w^ho  failed  day  by  day  in  their  work,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  lower  class  during 
the  semester  was  379;  for  the  preceding  year  the  number 
was  516.  This  indicates  enough  greater  care  in  prepara- 
tion of  pupils  for  promotion,  or  enough  better  teaching  of 
these  pupils  who  might  otherwise  have  failed  so  that  36  per 
cent  of  such  falling  back,  as  shown  one  year  ago,  has  been 
eliminated. 

Of  the  number,  33,716,  remaining  until  the  end  of  the 
semester  30,135  were  promoted,  893  per  cent;  the  preceding 
year,  29,494  out  of  33,281,  88.6  per  cent;  7  more  children 
promoted  out  of  each  1,000  who  stayed  through  the  semester. 

In  assigning  reasons  for  non-promotion,  a  good  deal 
more  careful  study  by  teachers  of  the  reasons  for  such  non- 
promotion  is  shown.  Only  1,269  are  reported  as  failing  on 
account  of  ''inability";  the  number  reported  as  failing  for 
that  reason  one  year  earlier  was  1,900;  631  more  pupils 
during  the  past  year  had  the  real  reasons  for  their  failure 
studied  out  and  reported. 
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For  the  second  semester  of  the  year  ending  June  21 
1912,  the  figures  for  some  of  the  principal  items  are  as  fol- 
lows, when  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  year: 

1910-11.  1911-12. 


1 .  Number  enrolled  in  classes   37 , 070  38 , 278 

2.  Number  withdrawn   4,210  4,494 

3.  Number  specially  promoted   188  409 

4.  Number  placed  in  lower  class   363  274 

5.  Number  remaining  at  end  of  semester   32,860  33,784 

6.  Number  promoted   29,858  30,495 

7.  Number  not  promoted  account  inattention   612  432 

8.  Number  not  promoted  account  inability   952  1,082 


The  increase  in  the  number  remaining  to  the  end,  924. 

Increase  in  the  number  specially  promoted  to  a  higher 
class,  221,  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  number  put  back  into  lower  classes,  89, 
about  25  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  number  not  promoted  on  account  of  inatten- 
tion, 180,  over  29  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  the  table  show  in  general,  better  attention 
to  the  work  of  pupils,  especially  to  the  individuals  of  that 
group  of  careless  or  inattentive  or  slow  pupils  from  which 
most  of  the  failures  and  withdrawals  are  recruited.  The 
table  shows,  too,  more  careful  study  to  learn  the  true  causes 
of  failure. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROMOTIONS  AND  FAILURES. 

The  number  of  failures  and  withdrawals  in  the  high 
schools  is  shown  in  the  two  tables  which  follow: 
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FIRST  SEMESTER.  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  1912. 


En- 

Per 

With- 

Per 

Per 

rolled. 

Passed. 

Cent. 

drew. 

Cent. 

Failed. 

Cent. 

930 

757 

81 . 4 

93 

10 .0 

80 

8.6 

3 , 484 

2 ,865 

82 . 2 

272 

7.8 

347 

10.0 

1 ,876 

1 ,374 

73  .2 

225 

12 .0 

277 

14.8 

939 

679 

72 .3 

93 

9.9 

167 

17.8 

1 ,285 

1 ,099 

85.5 

94 

7.3 

92 

7.2 

Commercial  Subjects  

2 ,373 

1 ,904 

80 . 2 

290 

12 . 2 

179 

7.6 

363 

283 

77 .9 

33 

9 . 1 

47 

13  .0 

298 

265 

88.9 

15 

5.0 

18 

6.0 

429 

333 

77.6 

46 

10.7 

50 

11.7 

1,583 

1,278 

80.7 

144 

9.1 

161 

10.2 

193 

155 

80.3 

24 

12.4 

14 

7.3 

288 

231 

80.2 

27 

9.4 

30 

in  d 

407 

351 

86.2 

22 

5.4 

34 

8.4 

14,448 

11,574 

80.1 

1,378 

9.5 

1,496 

10.4 

SECOND 

SEMESTER,  ENDING  JUNE  21,  1912. 

En- 

Per 

With- 

Per 

Perl 

rolled. 

Passed. 

Cent. 

drew  . 

Cent. 

Failed. 

Cent. 

912 

750 

82.3 

78 

8.5 

84 

9.2 

3,879 

3,130 

80.7 

449 

11.6 

300 

7.7 

1,929 

1,403 

72.7 

261 

13.5 

265 

13  .8 

1,008 

713 

70.7 

150 

14.9 

145 

14.4 

1,543 

1,305 

84.5 

140 

9.0 

98 

6.5 

Commercial  Subjects  

2,416 

1,924 

79.7 

348 

14.4 

144 

5.9 

295 

251 

85.1 

28 

9.5 

16 

5.4 

272 

248 

91.1 

10 

3.7 

14 

5.2 

372 

300 

80.7 

34 

9.1 

38 

10.2 

1,649 

1,314 

79.8 

199 

12.0 

136 

8.2 

146 

130 

89.1 

9 

6.1 

7 

4.8 

390 

312 

80.0 

49 

12.5 

29 

7.5 

Botany  

479 

402 

83.9 

47 

9.8 

30 

6.3 

Totals  

15,290 

12,182 

7.96 

1,802 

12.4 

1,306 

8.0 
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The  figures  when  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding- 
year,  do  not  show  any  very  great  change. 

For  the  first  semester,  the  percentage  of  pupils  passing 
successfully  in  all  subjects,  was  80.1,  as  against  78.9  the  pre- 
ceding year;  the  number  passing  in  English  was  82.2  per 
cent,  as  against  80  per  cent  a  year  earlier;  the  successes  in 
algebra  were  73.2  per  cent,  as  against  75  per  cent  a  year 
earlier;  in  geometry  72.3  per  cent,  as  against  71.2  per  cent 
the  year  before. 

For  the  second  semester  of  the  year,  the  successful 
students,  counting  all  subjects,  numbered  79.6  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  80.2  the  preceding  year;  in  English,  80.7 
per  cent  passed,  as  against  80.5  per  cent  a  year  earlier;  the 
successes  in  Algebra  were  72.7  per  cent,  compared  with  75 
per  cent  the  previous  year;  in  geometry  the  percentage  of 
success  was  70.7,  compared  with  74.1  the  year  before. 

These  figures  show  that  in  general  no  special  ^improve- 
ment is  shown  in  the  efficiency  of  high  school  work  during 
the  year.  Substantially  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  high 
school  pupils  failed  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  or  dropped 
out  of  the  classes  during  the  semester,  as  was  the  case  last 
year.  And  the  reasons  for  this  large  percentage  of  failures 
needs  still  to  be  found  out  and  the  remedies  still  need  to  be 
applied. 

But  while  the  number  of  failures  and  withdrawals  is, 
in  gross,  about  equally  large,  and  the  relative  number  of 
students  who  pursue  their  work  successfully  is  about  as 
small,  yet  there  are  considerable  differences  shown  in  the 
five  high  schools  of  the  city. 

In  one  high  school,  during  the  first  semester  only  75.7 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  all  classes  were  successful;  while, 
in  another  one  of  the  five,  83.1  per  cent  came  through  suc- 
cessfully to  the  end  of  their  term's  work;  in  one  school  only 
76.4  per  cent  were  successful  in  English,  while  in  another  86  per 
cent  passed  successfully;  in  one  school  72.5  per  cent  only 
passed  in  algebra,  while  in  another  74  per  cent  succeeded; 
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in  one,  only  66.5  per  cent  ^ot  through  in  geometry,  while  in 
another,  75  per  cent  passed. 

During  the  second  semester,  counting  all  the  studies, 
the  most  successful  school  brought  through  safely  83.5  per 
cent  of  its  pupils,  while  in  one  of  the  other  schools,  only  72.2 
per  cent  were  successful;  in  one  school  83.7  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  English  passed,  while  in  another  only  76.7  per  cent 
were  successful;  in  algebra,  76.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  per- 
severed and  passed,  in  another  only  64.8  per  cent;  in  geometry 
one  school  shows  a  percentage  of  success  78.6,  in  another 
only  65.7  per  cent  stayed  and  passed  successfully. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  stand- 
ards of  accomplishment  may  not  be  the  same  in  all  schools; 
the  mentality  of  the  pupils  may  not  always  be  the  same; 
other  elements  may  enter  in  to  influence  results.  But  two 
things  seems  reasonably  clear;  First,  that  the  causes  for  the 
present  great  number  of  failures  and  withdrawals  in  the 
high  schools  should  be  sought  and  found,  and  suitable  reme- 
dies ascertained  and  applied.  Second,  that  greater  uniform- 
ity in  high  school  standards,  or  more  uniformly  successful 
teaching  needs  to  be  done,  in  order  that  different  schools 
may  not  only  show  better,  but  more  uniformly  successful 
results,  without  such  variation  as  now  appears  between  the 
successes  in  different  schools. 

To  study  these  and  other  problems  of  the  high  schools, 
and  to  make  possible  their  proper  solution,  a  more  thorough 
supervision  of  these  schools  and  their  activities  than  is  now 
possible,  is  greatly  needed. 

SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND 
SOME  REASONS  FOR  THEM. 

"The  times  change,  and  we  are  changed  with  them." 
And  in  a  few  things  is  this  more  true  than  in  our  system  of 
public  education,  which  is  designed  to  provide  proper  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the  state. 
It  is  particularly  true  in  large  towns  and  cities  that  changed 
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industrial  and  social  conditions  have  greatly  changed  the 
manner  of  life  of  our  people,  and  these  changed  conditions 
have  made  it  necessary  that  new  subjects  should  be  included 
among  the  topics  taught  in  our  schools,  that  new  methods 
of  instruction  and  management  should  be  used,  and  new  and 
different  educational  facilities  provided. 

The  God  of  Nature  made  the  country,  and  while  changes 
brought  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  changed 
methods  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  life  even  to  dwellers 
in  the  open  country  have  made  changes  necessary  in  the 
subjects  of  instruction  and  the  methods  used  in  rural  schools, 
the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  existence  in  towns  and  cities 
have  been  far  greater  and  the  problems  thrust  upon  the 
officials  of  urban  school  systems  are  far  more  complex  and 
far  niore  difficult  to  solve. 

Shepherd  dogs  and  hunting  dogs  brought  into  city  con- 
ditions, undergo  great  changes  in  disposition  and  habits; 
deprived  of  their  natural  and  proper  emploj^ments  their 
health  suffers  deterioration  and  their  good  dispositions  de- 
teriorate even  more. 

Horses  brought  upon  city  pavements  and  subjected  to 
city  drudgery,  lose  their  springiness  of  step  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  beautiful  round  hoofs  and  elastic  tendons  which 
life  upon  the  turf  and  the  soft  moist  earth  of  the  fields  pre- 
serves; and  their  proud,  free  bearing  likewise  suffers  deteri- 
oration, until  their  halting  steps  and  hanging  heads  offer  a 
pitiful  contrast  to  man's  faithful  friend  at  his  best. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  men,  brought  into  town  con- 
ditions and  surrounded  by  town  influences  are  doomed  to 
suffer,  as  certainly  as  dogs  and  horses  suffer,  from  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  their  lives  w^hich  make  it  difficult  for  them 
not  only  to  maintain  their  physical  health  and  stamina,  but 
also  that  wholesome  mental  balance,  and  that  disposition 
towards  life  and  its  responsibilities  which  is  so  necessary  in 
a  wholesome  and  sane  society.  The  town  educational  sys- 
tem therefore,  not  only  has  responsibilities  for  the  mental 
training  of  its  pupils;   it  must  also  bear  responsibility  for 
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preserving  and  promoting  their  health  and,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, for  promoting,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  for  creating 
a  correct  attitude  towards  life,  its  ideals  and  temptations, 
its  duties  and  opportunities,  its  pleasures  and  recreations. 

All  these  added  responsibilities,  however,  add,  not  to 
responsibility,  but  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  public  edu- 
cational system.  Occasionally  objectors  are  heard  who  in- 
veigh against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  ' 'extrava- 
gance" of  the  schools.  No  well-informed  persons,  who  know 
the  schools  and  know  the  added  lines  of  activity  which  the 
public  has  laid  upon  them,  do  this;  but  ill-informed  persons 
sometimes  start  the  cry  and  others  who  are  careless,  often 
echo  it  so  that  occasionally  quite  a  little  coharies  of  the  sort 
is  heard.  Because  these  waves  of  criticism  with  reference 
to  the  increased  cost  of  the  public  educational  system  ripple 
through  the  press  and  the.,  conversation  of  our  citizens  from 
time  to  time.  It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  consider 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  schools  which  changed  conditions 
have  brought  about,  in  their  relation  to  the  increased  cost  of 
public  education. 

INDIVIDUAL  HELP. 

When  classes  were  small,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the 
rural  schools,  it  was  possible  for  the  teacher  to  pay  attention 
to  the  individual  pupils.  He  could  not  well  help  being  ac- 
quainted v/ith  the  personality  and  with  the  varying  abilities 
and  peculiarities  of  each  pupil.  As  classes  have  grown  larger 
and  assumed  the  size  of  those  com.monly  found  in  the  graded 
schools  of  our  towns  and  cities,  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  him  to  find  time  to  render  such  individual  help 
and  give  such  individual  instruction  or  encouragement  as 
certain  pupils  in  any  good  sized  class  are  sure  to  require. 
The  best  teachers  have  understood  instinctively  that  this 
personal  work  with  and  personal  study  of  pupils  is  neces- 
sary and  have  always  in  one  way  or  another,  found  time  to 
do  it.  But  the  schools  must  be  so  managed  that  the  aver- 
age as  well  as  the  best,  may  not  neglect  this  work. 
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For  this  reason,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  set 
aside  some  portion  of  the  day  in  which  the  teacher  shall  be 
free  to  give  to  individual  pupils  who  on  that  day  need  the 
teacher's  attention,  such  personal  study  and  assistance  as 
the  circumstances  in  each  case  may  require.  The  number 
of  pupils  assisted  in  this  way  on  any  one  day  is  not  likely 
to  be  large;  the  group  so  assisted  should  not  number  more 
than  from  three  to  a  half  dozen.  The  best  time  for  attend- 
ing to  the  work  is  probably  the  half  hour  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session.  At  that  time  all  pupils  who  have  done 
reasonably  well  in  their  work  and  in  their  conduct  during  the 
day  may  be  excused  and  allowed  to  go  home;  the  small  num- 
ber who,  in  the  teacher's  judgment,  need  his  help  or  counsel 
on  that  day,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  for  that  purpose. 

This  special  or  individual  help  period  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drilling  the  pupils  and  requiring  them  to  do  over  and 
over  again  a  number  of  the  problems  or  exercises  in  which 
they  were  deficient  at  class  time,  nor  is  it  a  time  when  pupils 
who  have  been  idle  or  inattentive  during  the  day  are  kept 
to  make  up  unfinished  work;  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  see  that  pupils  are  not  idle  or  inattentive  at  the  regular 
time  for  doing  their  work.  Neither  is  it  a  time  for  keeping 
as  a  punishment  all  pupils  w^ho  have  misbehaved  during  the 
day.  This  individual  help  time  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  teacher  to  study  into  the  causes  which  led 
to  failure  in  lessons  or  to  inattention  and  idleness  or  to  mis- 
behavior. It  is  a  period  of  diagnosis — an  opportunity  for 
the  teacher  to  learn  the  nature  of  the.  pupil's  difficulty  and 
ascertain  whether  his  failure  in  lessons  or  in  conduct  is  due 
to  the  slowness  of  the  pupil,  or  to  the  failure  of  the  teacher 
to  present  the  lesson  properly;  whether  the  inattention  is 
due  to  some  physical  infirmity  or  misfortune  or  to  wilfulness; 
to  search  out  the  reasons  for  the  pupil's  misconduct.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  individual  help  hour  should  be  to  so  study 
out  the  causes  for  the  child's  failure  in  whatever  direction 
that  may  lie  and  so  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  for  the  fail- 
ure that  he  may  be  successful  in  his  lessons  or  right  in  his 
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attitude  toward  the  school  and  his  school  work.  It  is  not  a 
period  in  which  to  treat,  over  and  over  again,  the  failures, 
those  "symptoms"  which  show  merely  that  the  child  needs  to 
be  cured,  or  the  cause  of  his  defects  found. 

The  doing  of  this  much-needed  work  is  not  inexpensive. 
It  adds  to  the  teacher's  responsibilities  and  to  the  work 
laid  upon  him;  and  this  requires  recognition  in  better  com- 
pensation. But  the  investment  which  the  individual  help 
period  requires  is  a  good  one.  By  its  proper  use  many  pupils 
are  kept  from  failure  and  are  rendered  able  to  pass  on  with 
their  classmates  when  without  this  assistance,  they  could  not 
be  promoted;  many  children  also  are  enabled,  by  receiving 
the  help  which  teachers  can  give  during  this  period,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  special  promotion  into  the  next  higher 
class  when  the  physical  health  and  maturity  of  the  child  are 
such  as  to  make  such  special  promotion  safe  and  desirable. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

Into  the  schools  of  any  large  system  come  many  children 
who  are  mature,  who  have  good  minds,  and  who  are  willing 
to  work,  but  who,  through  some  misfortune  or  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, have  not  been  able  to  make  such  progress  as  is  usual 
with  children  of  their  age,  and  who  are,  therefore,  from  a 
year  to  three  or  four  or  five  years  behind  children  of  their 
age  in  ability  to  learn  school  lessons  and  perform  school  tasks. 
For  these  children  the  individual  help  period  will  not  suffice. 

For  them  some  special  instrumentality  must  be  provided 
by  w^hich  they  shall  be  enabled  to  make  up  the  time  which 
they  have  lost  and  attain  a  standing  in  classes  with  other 
children  of  their  own  age  and  similar  general  strength  and  in- 
telligence. 

For  such  children  the  "ungraded  class"  becomes  a  neces- 
sity. Into  such  a  class  may  be  put  the  young  foreigner  who 
comes  ignorant  of  our  language,  or  perhaps  without  schooling 
of  any  kind;  into  such  a  class  may  go  also  the  pupil  who  has 
had  inferior  school  advantages  in  this  country  or,  through 
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unfortunate  circumstances  or  through  failure  of  parents  to 
appreciate  their  responsibility,  has  been  kept  out  or  allowed 
to  stay  out  of  school;  also  that  pupil  who  has  attended  some 
school  where  he  failed  to  receive  the  benefits  which  a  child 
of  his  age  is  capable  of  receiving.  In  an  ungraded  class  with 
a  skillful  and  sympathetic  teacher,  children  of  this  sort  often 
make  surprising  progress,  completing  the  work  of  tv/o,  three, 
and  even  four  years,  in  one,  and  rapidly  acquiring  the  profi- 
ciency which  enables  them  to  enter  classes  w^ith  boys  and 
girls  of  their  own  age.  Many  children  are  in  this  v/ay  saved 
to  the  schools,  for  those  pupils  who  are  behind  other  children 
of  their  age,  have  a  tendency  to  leave  the  school  on  account 
of  the  embarassment  and  humiliation  suffered  through  being 
placed  in  classes  with  children  younger  than  themselves; 
classes  in  which,  in  spite  of  their  greater  age,  they  are  fre- 
qently  unable  to  do  the  school  work  as  well  as  their  younger 
classmates.  Time  is  also  of  value  to  these  children;  and 
that  plan  of  teaching  which  enables  them  to  regain  the  time 
which,  unfortunately,  they  have  lost  has  a  value  difficult  to 
estimate  in  dollars  and  cents. 

But  instruction  in  these  classes  is  an  added  cost  to  the 
school  system.  Such  an  ungraded  class  cannot  contain  more 
than  half  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  teacher  of  an  ordi- 
nary class  can  care  for  properly.  The  work  is  taxing  and 
difficult  for  the  teacher.  This  fact  must  be  recognized  in 
the  salaries  paid.  It  costs  about  twice  as  much  to  teach  a 
pupil  in  an  ungraded  class  as  in  an  ordinary  class.  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  pupils  in  such  classes  make,  on  the 
average,  more  than  double  the  progress  in  the  work  of  the 
schools  that  is  made  by  average  pupils  in  ordinary  classes, 
the  expenditure  would  seem  to  be  justified. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

There  are  in  every  large  school  system,  some  children 
whose  mental  endowment  is  such  that  they  are  unable  to 
do  the  ^vork  which  normal  children  can  accomplish.  This 
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unfortunate  limitation  may  be  due  to  hereditary  causes; 
it  may  be  due  to  accident  suffered  by  the  child;  it  may  come 
as  an  after  effect  of  any  one  of  several  infantile  diseases.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  these  children  are  "exceptional" — in 
most  cases  ''sub-normal"  mentally.  It  is  a  constant  humili- 
ation to  them  to  be  kept  in  classes  ^\ith  normal  children  where 
they  must  attempt  to  do  things  w^hich,  though  easy  for  the 
ordinary  child,  are  difficult  for  them.  This  constant  experi- 
ence of  failure  to  do  the  things  which  their  classmates  can  do, 
has  two  unfortunate  results:  The  self-respect  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  children  in  their  own  powers  are  broken  down 
and  they  lose  faith  in  themselves;  because  of  the  constant 
humiliations  which  they  suffer,  they  are  likely  to  become 
troublesome — soured,  and  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  hatred 
toward  the  school  where  they  suffer  these  humiliations,  and 
toward  their  schoolmates  who  are  successful  and  cheerful 
in  doing  things  that  they  themselves  by  their  best  efforts 
cannot  accomplish.  It  is  true  also  that  the  ordinary  exer- 
cises of  the  schools  which  are  suitable  for  normal  children, 
are  not  well  adapted  to  these  exceptional  pupils  and  when 
they  are  held  to  the  practice  of  the  regular  school  exercises 
and  attempt  to  learn  the  regular  school  lessons,  they  do  not 
develop  as  they  should,  even  those  powders  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them.  It  is  important  that  these  children  be 
placed  under  such  school  conditions  that  they  may  develop 
and  be  trained  for  the  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  has  become  recognized 
as  necessary  to  form  classes  of  ''exceptional"  children;  those 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  the  regular  work 
of  the  schools  but  who  must  be  taught  by  special  methods 
and  by  teachers  specially  trained  and  having  special  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  for  these  unfortunate  little  people. 
They  must  in  these  classes  be  exempted  from  the  usual  re- 
quirements and  standards  of  the  classroom  and  taught  to 
do  those  things  which  their  physical  and  mental  limitations 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  accomplish.  In  most  cases  it 
is  wise  that  they  be  taught  some  useful  art  or  accomplish- 
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ment  in  which  they  may  be  reasonably  successful  and  by  which 
they  may,  if  possible,  become  useful  and  self-respecting, 
self-maintaining  members  of  society. 

Many  ''sub-normal"  children  are  not  suitable  candidates 
for  instruction  in  the  public  schools;  a  large  proportion  of 
children  mentally  sub-normal  require  the  use  of  custodial 
methods  in  their  upbringing  and  maintenance;  but  a  lim- 
ited number  of  these  least  sub-normal  may  be  taught  in  classes 
properl}^  organized  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools.  They  may  thus  remain  members  of  the  com- 
munity and,  properly  instructed  and  trained,  may  in  some 
instances  become  fairly  useful  and  well  disposed  members 
of  society. 

The  care  of  such  children  is,  however,  one  of  the  items 
w^hich  increases  the  cost  of  public  education.  A  teacher 
cannot  care  for  more  than  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  as 
many  of  these  children  as  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  of  a 
regular  class;  special  methods  of  instruction  must  be  em- 
ployed; special  equipment  for  their  use  must  be  provided. 
The  work  is  as  difficult  as  any  which  the  public  schools  are 
called  upon  to  do;  and  this  fact  must  be  recognized  in  fixing 
the  compensation  of  those  employed  to  teach  such  classes. 

STAMMERERS. 

There  are  in  every  community  boys  and  girls  who  have 
speech  defects,  usually  known  as  ''stammering.''  Some- 
times these  defects  are  due  to  malformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech  or  to  injuries  which  render  the  defect  permanent. 
But  in  many  cases  they  are  due  to  nervousness  or  to  unfortu- 
nate habits  or  to  defects  which  are  removable  or  curable  by 
proper  treatment.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  is  so  marked 
and  causes  such  embarassment  that  the  children  cannot 
make  such  progress  as  they  ought  in  school;  not  infrequently 
the  humiliation  is  so  great  as  to  cause  their  withdrawal,  and 
the  unfortunate  little  people  go  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
not  only  with  this  embarrassing  defect  to  hamper,  their  ef- 
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forts,  but  without  any  adequate  education  and  training  such 
as  are  given  to  their  more  favored  companions. 

Often  a  great  deal  of  mystery  has  marked  the  efforts 
to  treat  sufferers  from  speech  defects  and  a  great  deal  of 
quackery  has  been  practiced  upon  them.  Parents  have 
frequently  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  persons  who  professed 
to  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cure.  In  some  cases  to  be  sure, 
the  cures  have  been  wrought  as  promised;  but  in  a  great 
many  other  cases,  small  benefit,  or  none  at  all  has  come 
from  the  methods  used.  The  community  has  felt  that  the 
public  schools  might  properly  attempt  to  train  these  children 
out  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  them;  and  in  a  fev/  cities, 
Milwaukee  among  the  number,  classes  have  been  formed 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  stammerers. 

In  many  cases  great  improvement  has  foUow^ed  the  treat- 
ment given.  After  a  period  of  careful  training,  extending 
from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year  or  two,  scores  of  these  children 
have  been  able  to  return  to  the  regular  classes  with  their 
speech  defects  cured  or  so  greatly  improved  that  they  were 
no  longer  seriously  embarrassed  in  doing  their  school  w^ork. 
In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  defect  was  so  serious  and  the 
embarrassment  therefrom  so  great  that  pupils  were  about 
to  leave  the  schools,  such  marked  benefit  has  followed  that 
the  young  people  have  remained  in  school  and  continued 
their  studies  without  difficulty  or  embarrassment. 

It  is  found  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  entered  for 
treatment,  great  benefit  has  resulted;  in  many  cases  a  com- 
plete cure  has  been  effected. 

But  the  work  is  one  of  the  elements  which  tends  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  education. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  public  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee recognized  the  needs  of  pupils  who  were  deaf  or  whose 
hearing  was  so  defective  that  they  could  not  receive  proper 
instruction  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  public  schools.  To 
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meet  the  needs  of  these  children  classes  were  formed  to  which 
deaf  children  might  come  dm-ing  the  same  hom's  that  other 
children  attend  school,  the  children,  outside  of  school  hours, 
remaining  in  their  homes  as  members  of  the  family,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  hearing  children.  Such  a  plan  obviates  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  away  from  the  home.  They  re- 
ceive the  care  of  the  mother  and  the  guidance  of  the  father; 
they  enjoy  the  companionship  of  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
go  about  the  streets  mingling  day  by  day  with  people  who 
can  hear.  In  this  way  they  retain  their  touch  with  the  com- 
munity and  with  the  conditions  under  which  normal  people 
live.  They  are  spared  the  necessity  of  becoming  inmates 
of  an  institution — members  of  a  class  which  exists  under 
peculiar  conditions — conditions  which  tend  to  deprive  the 
inmates  thereof  not  only  of  the  joys  and  benefits  of  home,  but 
of  that  touch  with  the  community  which  is  so  desirable  where 
these  young  people  must  eventually  as  they  grow  up,  be- 
come members  of  and  maintain  themselves  in  our  ordinary 
society.  No  matter  how  efficiently  an  institution  for  a  special 
class,  like  the  deaf,  may  be  conducted,  it  is  a  community 
which  exists  under  special  conditions;  it  cannot  fit  its  mem- 
bers properly  to  live  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  so- 
ciety. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  school  authorities  prepared  the 
necessary  appliances  and  provided  the  necessary  skilled 
teachers  to  take  these  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  when  other 
children  begin  to  attend  the  public  schools  and  give  them 
such  special  training  and  apply  to  them  such  special  methods 
of  education  as  should  give  them  the  education  commonly 
bestowed  in  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  instruction  pro- 
vided, should  enable  them,  by  observing  closely  the  lips  of 
those  who  speak  to  them,  to  understand  the  ordinary  speech 
of  people  and  also  such  training  as  should  enable  them  to 
use  their  voices  and  to  speak  in  reply  to  those  who  address 
them.  The  success  of  this  school  has  been  so  notable  that  it 
has  become  a  model  for  many  schools  in  other  places.  The 
children  here  acquire  the  knowledge  which  other  children 
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of  their  age  have;  they  learn  to  understand  the  speech  of 
those  about  them;  and  they  are  able  in  their  turn  to  carry  on 
a  conversation  with  hearing  people  in  the  community. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  great,  both  on  account  of  the 
equipment  necessary,  on  account  of  the  special  training  re- 
quired of  teachers  of  deaf  children,  and  because  of  the  small 
number  of  pupils  who  can  be  placed  under  each  teacher.  The 
state  recognizes  and  repays  to  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  to  the 
other  communities  which  maintain  schools  of  this  sort,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  instruction  and  ordinary 
school  equipment.  The  city  provides  the  buildings  and 
grounds  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  success  of  the  work  for  deaf  children  was  so  great 
that  the  parents  of  a  number  of  blind  children,  or  those 
whose  vision  was  so  defective  that  they  could  not  receive 
any  proper  education  in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  requested 
the  school  authorities  of  the  city  to  establish  day  classes  for 
blind  pupils  where  they  might  receive  the  special  instruction 
which  they  need,  in  the  same  manner  that  deaf  children 
receive  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Several 
years  ago  classes  of  this  sort  were  formed.  The  necessary 
equipment  and  the  necessary  skilled  teachers  were  provided. 

The  success  of  this  work  has  been  as  great  as  the  success 
of  the  day  school  for  the  deaf.  The  blind  children,  either 
in  charge  of  a  guide,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  themselves,  come 
from  their  homes  to  the  four  centers  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  where  special  provision  is  made  for  their  reception  and 
instruction.  A  room  is  provided  in  each  school  used  as  such 
''center"  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  specially  trained  teacher; 
in  this  room  the  pupils  receive  such  individual  help  and 
''coaching"  as  their  condition  renders  necessary.  At  class 
time  they  go  to  the  different  rooms  in  the  school  and,  taking 
their  places  with  the  children  who  can  see,  recite  in  their 
turn  the  lesson  which  the  teacher  is  conducting.    They  use 
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for  their  reading  books  printed  in  "point"  letters;  they  do 
their  writing  with  special  appliances  which  are  provided  for 
their  use.  As  the  different  blind  pupils  in  the  class  are  called 
upon,  they  in  their  turn  recite,  or  read,  or  spell,  or  answer 
the  question  in  numbers  or  in  geography,  as  other  members 
of  the  class  do. 

The  cost  of  this  instruction  is  high.  The  state  has  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf,  and  repays  to  the  city  which  carries  on  instruction  of 
this  sort  in  connection  with  its  public  schools,  a  sum  sub- 
stantially sufficient  to  bear  the  cost  of  instruction  and  edu- 
cational equipment. 

OPEN  AIR  CLASSES. 

In  the  different  classes  of  any  large  school  system  will 
be  found  a  limited  number  of  children  who,  if  they  do  not 
receive  special  care  and  special  consideration,  are  quite  cer- 
tain to  become  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  or  to  grow  up  into 
such  puny  and  wretched  manhood  and  womanhood  as  to 
become  a  charge  upon  the  public  either  through  their  pauper- 
ism or  through  their  invalidism;  or,  unless  their  vitality  can 
be  increased  and  their  general  health  improved,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  they  will  die  before  reaching  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  thus  deprive  the  community  of  the  value 
which  resides  in  every  good  and  capable  citizen.  For  these 
children  a  special  instrumentality  has  been  devised  which 
has  many  times  proven  its  value. 

It  is  found  that  the  condition  of  children  in  this  class 
is  usually  the  result  of  unfortunate  home  conditions  and 
insufficient  food.  If  they  are  properly  protected  against 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  taken  out  of  doors,  either 
in  classes  taught  in  the  groves  or  parks,  or  in  classes  taught 
in  rooms  so  arranged  as  to  be  practically  out-of-doors,  and 
supplied  with  proper  food  to  build  up  their  weakened  bodies, 
most  of  them  can  be  changed  into  vigorous  and  hearty  boys 
and  girls,  capable  of  learning  what  other  children  can  learn 
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and  of  growing  up  able  to  do  the  things  which  healthy,  well- 
trained  people  are  able  to  do. 

The  equipment  for  classes  of  this  kind  costs  more  than 
equipment  for  the  ordinary  classroom;  the  instruction  of 
children  under  these  conditions  is  more  costly  than  for  ordi- 
nary classes,  because  not  more  than  half  as  many  children 
can  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  teacher.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide extra  garments  to  make  them  comfortable  under  all  wea- 
ther conditions;  it  is  necessary  to  provide  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  in  order  that  their  punj^  bodies 
may  be  built  up  into  a  condition  of  vigor  and  activity. 
In  all  these  ways  provision  for  these  children  increases  the 
cost  of  public  education;  but  if  it  is  worth  while  for  the  com- 
munity to  have  vigorous  men  and  women  in  place  of  puny, 
sickly  ones,  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public,  or 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise  are 
likely  to  sink  into  untimely  graves,  then  this  added  expense 
is  a  good  investment. 

CLASSES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Every  city  supplies  its  tale  of  children  w^ho  are  crippled, 
either  by  accident  or  disease,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  education  which  are 
adequate  for  ordinary  children.  Perhaps  they  cannot  trans- 
port themselves  to  and  from  the  school;  perhaps  they  cannot 
endure  the  necessary  confinement  and  routine  of  the  ordinary 
school  room;  perhaps  their  little  bodies  are  so  twisted  or 
deformed  that  they  cannot  sit  in  the  ordinary  school  desks. 
This  group  of  children,  the  number  of  which  is  considerable, 
although  small  when  compared  to  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  any  city,  has  been  growing  up  without  any  adequate 
means  of  education.  The  minds  of  most  of  them  are  as  good 
as  those  of  average  children.  But  their  inability  to  reach 
the  school  or  to  endure  the  ordinary  school  room  conditions 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  properly  taught 
unless  their  parents  were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  provide 
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special  instructors.  Some  arrangement  by  which  these 
children  can  be  gathered  together,  brought  into  a  room 
equipped  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  them,  and  taught,  is  now 
recognized  as  not  only  a  social  duty,  but  a  good  economic 
venture. 

In  a  properly  arranged  schoolroom  of  this  sort,  these 
children  may  learn  not  only  the  ordinary  lessons  from  books, 
but  may  in  most  cases  be  taught  some  employment  or  voca- 
tion by  which  they  can  maintain  themselves.  With  minds 
informed  and  broadened  through  contact  with  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  knowledge  suitable  for  their  age,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  training  in  some  special  employment  or  voca- 
tion, these  children  may  not  only  be  saved  from  the  blight 
of  ignorance  which  now  rests  so  heavily  upon  many  of  them, 
but  they  may  be  fitted  to  bear  such  a  part  in  life  as  their 
unfortunate  limitations  permit  and  made  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  economic  independence,  as  well  as  to  contri- 
bute their  share  to  that  general  value  by  virtue  of  which  each 
citizen  constitutes  an  asset  to  the  community. 

These  classes  require  special  equipment  which  costs 
more  than  the  equipment  of  an  ordinary  schoolroom;  they 
demand  facilities  for  giving  proper  food  to  the  children  while 
at  school;  they  require  that  some  way  shall  be  provided  by 
which  they  may  be  conveyed  from  their  homes  to  the  school 
and  back  again  to  their  homes  after  the  exercises  of  the  school 
are  over.  All  these  things  add  to  the  cost  of  a  public  educa- 
tional system;  but  few  will  be  found  to  maintain  that  the 
investment  is  not  a  good  one. 

CLASSES  FOR  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN. 

While  surveying  the  field  in  which  special  educational 
facilities  are  required,  we  cannot  overlook  those  who  suffer 
from  that  malady  which  we  know  as  epilepsy.  Its  victims 
may  be  subject  to  frequent  seizures,  or  their  affliction  may 
come  upon  them  at  rarer  intervals.  Children  with  this  in- 
firmity, however,  cannot  properly  be  accepted  in  the  regular 
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classes  of  the  schools.  These  seizures  when  they  come,  are 
so  alarming,  their  influence  upon  the  other  pupils  of  the 
school  is  so  startling  and  disastrous  that,  however  our  sympa- 
thy may  go  out  to  these  unfortunate  boys  and  girls,  we  cannot 
properly  accept  them.  A  few  cities  have  recognized  the  needs 
of  these  children,  and  have  established  classes  especially  for 
them.  Here,  under  the  charge  of  teachers  who  understand 
the  necessities  of  such  children,  in  classrooms  provided  with 
retiring  rooms  to  which  the  children  may  be  taken  whenever 
necessary,  with  proper  attendants  who  can  give  them  such 
care  as  their  condition  requires,  these  little  unfortunates 
may  have  the  privileges  of  education.  The  product  of  such 
classes  cannot  be  of  high  economic  value  to  the  community; 
the  sufferers  from  this  malady  cannot  be  expected  to  return 
large  results  to  the  community.  Their  lives  can,  however, 
be  made  much  more  tolerable  and  happy  by  this  provision 
for  their  comfort  and  education.  While  the  number  of  such 
children  is  relatively  small,  and  the  cost  of  making  provision 
to  care  for  them  is  not  relatively  great,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  increased  expenditure  for  public 
education  flows  in. 

Milwaukee  has  not  as  yet  established  classes  for  epileptic 
children  nor  for  cripples.  These  are,  however,  two  of  the 
advanced  lines  of  work  which  are  under  contemplation; 
early  organization  of  these  classes  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

We  all  realize  more  or  less  clearly  that  a  city  is  not  the 
most  wholesome  place  in  which  to  live.  Not  only  the  con- 
ditions of  air  and  light,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  whole- 
some bodily  exercise,  but  also  the  constant  nervous  excite- 
ment under  which  city  dwellers  spend  so  many  hours  of 
each  day,  all  tend  to  produce  a  race  of  men  less  healthy,  of 
less  vigorous  vitality,  less  able  to  resist  disease  than  is  bred 
under  simpler  and  more  natural  conditions.  In  addition 
to  this,  wdth  such  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  together 
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the  danger  of  contracting  contagious  diseases  is  very  greatly 
increased.    Not  only  do  contagious  diseases  when  not  care- 
fully guarded  against,  spread  through  such  instrumentalities 
as  churches,  theatres,  schools,  and  other  places  of  assembly, 
but  examinations  made,  show  that,  in  many  cases,  children 
in  school  are  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  or  from  physical 
defects  w^hich  may  be  and  should  be  cured  or  greatly  relieved. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  now  recognized  as  necessary  that, 
for  the  protection  of  the  pupils  against  contagion,  to  safe- 
guard the  general  public,  and  to  enable  preventable  or 
removable  disabilities  from  which  children  suffer  to  be  dealt 
with,  regular  and  competent  medical  inspection  is  essential, 
and  public  school  authorities  are  every vvhere  recognizing 
and  establishing  medical  inspection  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  public  educational  system.    Trained  physicians  visit 
every  day  or  every  second  day,  all  the  schools  and  any  case 
in  which  illness  is  known  or  suspected,  is  submitted  to  the 
inspector  for  decision.    Children  whose  condition  is  such 
that  they  should  not  be  in  school  are  sent  to  their  homes; 
cases  in  which  contagious  diseases  are  discovered,  are  quaran- 
tined, and  cases  of  chronic  disease  or  physical  defect  are  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  parents  in  order  that  proper  medical 
or  surgical  treatment  may  be  sought.    In  addition  to  this 
daily  inspection  a  more  detailed  examination  of  all  children 
is  made  each  year;  this  serves  to  show  more  clearly  whether 
there  exists  any  chronic  defect  or  displacement  which  ought 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  parents.    In  this  way,  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  children  are  better  understood  each 
year;   defects  of  vision,  defects  of  hearing,  defective  teeth, 
and  many  other  curable  or  rem.ovable  defects  are  dealt  with. 

But  this  substantial  benefit  to  the  general  health  and 
schoolwork  of  children  is  another  one  of  those  elements 
which  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  education. 

SCHOOL  NURSES. 

In  the  work  of  medical  inspection  it  is  found  that  trained 
nurses  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  way  of  co-operation  with 
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the  medical  examiners  and  with  the  homes  of  the  children. 
Thousands  of  visits  are  paid  each  year  to  the  homes  of  the 
children  by  the  school  nurses.  They  go  to  find  out  whether 
the  parents  understand  the  nature  of  the  treatment  which 
their  children  need;  where  parents  understand,  whether 
they  are  disposed  to  be  careless  and  neglectful;  whether,  if 
the  parents  both  understand  and  are  interested,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  home  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  the  necessary  treatment  given  to  their  children.  In 
thousands  of  cases  the  interest  and  advice  of  the  nurses  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  parents  and  been  of  great  service  in 
enabling  them  to  have  done  in  the  best  way  what  their  chil- 
dren need;  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  it  has  shown  the  parents 
how  to  provide  for  their  children  treatment  which  they  had 
at  first  thought  their  financial  condition  precluded. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  now  recognized  as  necessary  that, 
for  the  protection  of  the  pupils  against  contagion,  to  safe- 
guard the  general  public,  and  to  enable  preventable  or  re- 
movable disabilities  from  which  children  suffer  to  be  dealt 
with,  regular  and  competent  medical  inspection  is  essential. 

But  a  system  of  school  nurses  constitutes  also  one  of 
these  channels  through  which  increased  cost  of  education 
comes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

When  the  daily  life  of  a  people  is  such  that  their  daily 
em.ployments  and  exercises  tend  to  produce  the  best  form  of 
physical  development,  as  in  the  case  of  people  who  live  under 
comparatively  simple  and  natural  conditions — the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  forests,  the  herds- 
men of  the  Swiss  mountains,  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea, 
physical  training  is  little  demanded;  but  when  people  are 
huddled  together  in  towns  where  their  daily  employm.ents 
do  not  call  them  to  wholesome  physical  exercise  in  the  open 
air  and  where  there  is  small  opportunity  for  such  exercise, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  serious  thought  to  the  kind  of 
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bodies  which  the  rising  generation  is  likely  to  possess.  No 
system  of  physical  exercises  which  it  is  possible  to  devise  or 
adopt,  or  to  practise  in  the  little  time  it  is  possible  to  get  for 
this  purpose  in  the  schools,  can  adequately  answer  this  ques- 
tion; but  something  may  be  done  to  help.  The  principles 
upon  which  exercise  should  be  taken  can  be  laid  down;  some 
exercises  which  will  counteract  the  tendency  to  form  un- 
wholesome habits  of  standing  and  sitting  and  walking  can 
be  given;  and  something  to  stimulate  an  interest  in,  and  a 
love  for  outdoor  exercises  and  for  athletic  games,  both  in- 
door and  outdoor,  can  be  done. 

So  the  community  has  felt  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while- 
to  provide  for  the  schools  a  system  of  physical  education,  and 
to  provide  also  suitable  supervision  for  the  teachers  who 
must  be  depended  upon,  in  general,  to  give  the  required 
instruction  and  training  to  the  pupils.  The  hours  spent  in 
the  schoolroom  tend  to  lessen  the  taste  for  vigorous  physical 
exercise.  The  bodies  of  our  young  people  acquire  the  habit 
of  remaining  for  long  periods  practically  without  exercise. 
The  postures  which  are  more  easily  assumed  in  the  school- 
room, under  the  conditions  which  prevail  there,  do  not  tend 
to  give  the  best  carriage  of  the  body  when  moving  about. 
The  undesirable  proportion  of  time  spent  at  these  indoor 
employments  tends  to  impair  the  vigor  of  the  circulation  and 
respiration  of  our  boys  and  girls;  and  of  course  when  the 
respiration  and  circulation  are  taxed  so  lightly  as  is  the  case 
during  the  hours  spent  sitting  in  the  school  room,  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  vital  powers,  the  circulation,  the 
breathing,  the  digestion,  will  be  lacking  in  vigor. 

So  is  it  imiportant  not  only  that  exercises  adapted  for 
use  in  the  schoolroom  be  provided  by  which  the  fatigue  of 
sitting  may  be  broken  in  upon,  the  circulation  stimulated 
and  equalized,  the  respiration  made  at  least  temporarily 
vigorous,  and  such  muscular  action  induced  as  shall  assist 
in  straightening  up  lax  bodies  and  giving  tone  and  strength 
to  the  muscles;  but  beyond  all  this,  plan  for  indoor  exercises 
as  a  means  of  training  are  vigorous  outdoor  exercises  and 
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sports;  and  these  must  form  an  important  part  of  any  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  suitable  for  schools.  That  plan  of 
physical  education  which  does  not  take  into  account  as  a 
vital  part  of  it  the  outdoor  sports  and  games  of  the  school- 
boys and  girls  is  falling  very  far  short  of  its  duty  and  its 
opportunity. 

And  in  order  that  these  sports  and  games  may  be  most 
interesting  and  most  efficacious,  the  important  element  of 
competition  cannot  be  omitted;  that  game  in  which  one  indi- 
vidual is  pitted  against  another  individual,  or  in  which  a 
group  or  team  is  pitted  against  another  group  or  team,  and 
each  is  striving  to  V\'in  as  against  the  other,  is  necessary  for 
the  best  results.  It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes  the  compe- 
tition will  become  excessive,  that  sometimes  the  effort  to 
outdo  the  opponent  of  the  opposing  team  will  be  too  vigor- 
ous; and  yet  no  healthy-minded  boys  and  girls  will  ever 
be  trained  in  the  best  v/ay  in  wholesome  and  profitable  sports 
and  exercises  if  the  element  of  competition  is  excluded. 
Military  drill  is  useful  in  its  way;  drills  of  similar  character 
can  be  insisted  upon  and  carried  out  with  grownup  people 
with  considerable  benefit  of  their  physical  constitution.  But 
even  grownups  do  far  better  if  they  are  allowed  to  engage  dur- 
ing a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  competitive  sports  in  which 
individuals  or  numbers  upon  one  side  contest  with  individ- 
uals or  numbers  upon  the  other  side  for  victory;  and  with 
young  people  the  element  of  competition  or  struggle  is  re- 
quired if  the  necessary  enthusiasm  is  to  be  secured  and  the 
greatest  benefits  obtained. 

So  the  officials  of  any  school  system  who  would  most 
benefit  the  yoang  people  under  their  charge  must  have  in 
mind  not  only  the  formal  exercises — not  only  the  indoor  per- 
formances which  are  systematic  and  planned  for  specific 
ends,  but  the  outdoor  sports  and  games,  as  well — those  more 
natural,  free  and  voluntary  exercises  in  which  more  vigorous 
action  is  obtained,  under  better  conditions;  those  exercises 
in  which  the  interest  and  the  initiative,  the  courage  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  young  people  is  more  heartily  enlisted 
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than  can  be  done  in  any  indoor  or  merely  formal  exercises. 

But  such  physical  education  adds  another  to  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  increased  costs  of  public  education 
comes. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  a  study  in  many  cities  of  the 
reasons  for  inability  on  the  part  of  certain  children  to  do 
their  school  work  profitably  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  numbers  of  children  are  insufficiently  nourished;  that 
numbers  of  them  come  to  school  without  breakfast;  that  a 
still  greater  number  have  no  luncheon  at  noon;  that  num- 
bers who  are  supposed  to  be  well  fed  in  their  homes,  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  food  which  is  proper  for  children  of  their 
age.  This  socio-economic  question  has,  therefore,  thrust 
itself  more  or  less  forcefully  upon  the  attention  of  all  com- 
munities, and  especially  upon  communities  of  dwellers  in 
cities. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  furnish  educational  opportunities 
to  children  who  are  unable,  from  hunger,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  provided  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  these  unfortunate  little  people?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
municipality  to  insist  that  in  the  homes  of  children  who 
might  be  but  are  not  properly  fed,  the  parents  supply  them 
with  such  food  as  will  properly  nourish  their  growing  bodies? 
In  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable,  either  through  poverty 
or  through  improvidence  and  bad  management,  to  provide 
any  food  for  the  breakfast  or  for  the  noon  luncheon,  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  community  to  them?  Shall  such  food  be 
provided  at  the  school  as  will  give  these  children  reasonable 
ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given?  How  shall  this 
difficulty  which  is  becoming  more  thoroughly  recognized, 
as  well  as  more  prevalent,  be  solved? 

In  Milwaukee  this  has  not  as  yet  been  taken  up  by  the 
public,  nor  has  it  become,  except  in  a  very  small  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  open  air  class,  and  with  a  few  classes  of  ex- 
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ceptional  children,  an  element  in  the  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  community  is  every  year  paying  out  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  through  private  channels,  for  the  proper 
feeding  of  such  children.  Up  to  this  time  the  duty  has  been 
performed  by  the  Women's  School  Alliance  and  every  year 
fifteen  or  twenty  lunch  rooms  are  maintained  in  different 
schools  throughout  the  city,  chiefly  in  neighborhoods  where 
the  greatest  number  of  these  unfed  or  poorly  fed  children 
are  found.  In  each  of  these  lunch  rooms  from  30  to  100 
children  receive  wholesome  and  nourishing  luncheons  each 
school  day.  This  question  is  one  which  will  shortly  be  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  of  the  community  for  some  manner  of  public 
settlement.  It  might  be  well  in  view  of  that  fact  to  study 
carefully  the  remedies  which  are  being  applied  for  this  trouble 
in  various  European  and  in  a  few  American  cities. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Where  families  live  under  rural  conditions  and  children 
live  near  by  growling  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  which  it  is  so  wholesome  for  every  person  to 
have,  is  obtained  without  the  necessity  that  anyone  shall 
teach  these  things  to  the  children.  When  children  are 
brought  in  contact  with  ''flowers  and  trees,  singing  birds 
and  humming  bees"  the  natural  curiosity  of  childhood  stim- 
ulates such  an  interest  that  the  knowledge  which  is  desir- 
able for  all  of  us  to  have  is  obtained  in  a  pleasant  and  effective 
way.  Where  people  live,  however,  in  long  row^s  of  houses, 
crowded  closely  together,  with  none  of  the  things  of  nature 
about,  children  have  little  opportunity  to  see  birds,  or  bees, 
or  flowers  or  trees;  they  have  little  opportunity  to  see  the 
small  and  the  larger  domestic  animals  w4th  which  every 
child  on  a  farm  grows  up  familiar.  They  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  and  watch  the  germination  of  the  seed  and 
note  the  unfolding  leaf  of  the  flowers  and  useful  plants,  an 
opportunity  which,  under  more  favored  conditions  forms  an 
important  part  of  the   unconscious  education  of  children. 
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If  the  kno^vledge  of  these  things,  and  that  wholesome 
training  of  the  fingers  and  the  mind  and  the  sentiments  are 
not  to  fade  away  from  among  us  and  be  lost  to  our  young 
people;  if  the  latter  are  not  to  grow  to  maturity  in  great 
degree  ignorant  of  these  interesting  and  beautiful  things  of 
nature,  it  has  become  necessary  that  the  schools  in  some  sym- 
pathetic way  turn  the  attention  of  the  children  in  their  classes 
to  seeds  and  plants  and  flowers  and  trees  and  to  birds  and  to 
man's  other  animal  friends;  it  is  necessary  that  the  schools 
now  make  some  serious  effort  to  provide  space  in  connection 
with  each  building,  not  only  for  playground,  but  for  planting 
and  caring  for  growing  things;  and  that  in  the  school  yards, 
as  well  as  in  the  parks  and  in  the  fields  outside  the  town  they 
have  opportunity  to  see  these  things  growing  as  naturally 
as  possible  and  to  study  the  birds  and  other  interesting  creat- 
ures, large  and  small,  in  which  it  is  well  for  children  to  be 
interested. 

And  if  it  is  recognized  that  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  may  properh^  be  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  our  growing  children  these  things  of  nature  and  for  culti- 
vating an  interest  in  and  a  liking  for  plants  and  animals, 
and  their  habits  and  ways  and  manner  of  growth,  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  requires  school  time;  it  requires 
facilities  and  grounds,  and  that  all  of  these  things  cost  money; 
and  that  money  spent  for  these  things  adds  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  schools. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  farm  life  and  the  industry  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago  nearly  every  child  got  certain  of  useful  ' 'vocational" 
training  in  connection  with  his  life  at  home.  The  boy  on 
the  farm  learned  to  help  mend  the  fence  and  make  the  sled, 
to  make  or  repair  the  harness,  to  make  the  furniture  of  the 
house,  to  shear  the  sheep,  to  ''doctor"  the  sick  horse,  to  do 
with  his  hands  whatever  was  necessary  about  the  place. 
Girls  learned  the  arts  "of  spinning  and  weaving  and  sewing; 
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to  plant  and  care  for  the  flowers  in  the  dooryard  or  the  vej2;e- 
tables  in  the  kitchen  garden;  to  perform  all  ordinary  house- 
hold duties,  to  nurse  the  sick.  The  boy  whose  father  was  a 
mechanic,  helped  the  father  in  the  shop  and  gradually  grew 
into  a  knowledge  of  his  father's  handicraft.  All  the  people 
except  the  few  idle  rich  of  that  earlier  day,  got  that  training 
in  the  use  of  their  hands  and  in  the  efficient  doing  of  useful 
things  which  is  so  important  to  the  development  of  the  cap- 
able man  or  woman.  Twenty  generations  ago  even  the  rich 
who  today  are  too  often  idle,  got  this  training  through  their 
sports,  in  the  hunting  field,  in  fashioning  and  using  the  weap- 
ons of  the  chase,  as  well  as  the  weapons  of  sterner  warfare. 
In  the  manifold  responsibilities  of  the  household,  the  woman 
in  the  home  of  wealth  in  that  day  w^hen  all  arts  were  hand 
arts  and  few  inventions  had  lightened  labor,  got  something 
of  this  training  w^hich  is  so  essential.  But  in  the  city  life 
of  today,  the  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  get  this 
hand  training  are  few  and  poor.  This  is  due  in  part  to  our 
separation  from  the  soil  and  from  the  employment  of  plant- 
ing and  reaping  the  products  of  the  soil;  it  is  due  in  part  to 
the  change  which  has  come  over  the  methods  used  in  our 
industries  of  production  and  to  the  changed  manner  in 
which  the  w^ants  of  the  family  and  the  conveniences  of  the 
household  are  supplied. 

Speaking  generally,  mental  development  is  never  so  thor- 
oughly balanced,  never  of  such  good  quality  as  when  the  hands 
and  their  skill  are  developed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  as  idle 
to  think  of  the  best  development  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  without  developing  the  skill  of  the  hands  by  the 
exercise  of  those  hands  in  employments  of  skill,  as  it  would 
be  to  think  of  developing  a  good  well  balanced  physique  by 
exercising  only  the  arms  and  chest  and  neglecting  those 
exercises  wdiich  would  develop  the  back  and  legs.  So  all 
have  come  to  recognize  it  as  important  that  some  hand 
training  be  given  to  our  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  w^hen  they 
are  in  the  common  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  gener- 
ally deemed  necessary  to  provide  some  of  those  exercises 
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which  have  come  to  be  known  collectively  under  the  name 
of  manual  training.  To  give  this  opportunity,  suitable 
exercises  must  be  arranged,  suitable  equipment  must  be  in- 
stalled, suitable  materials  with  which  to  work  must  be  sup- 
plied, and  competent  teachers  to  give  the  proper  instruction 
must  be  employed;  all  these  constitute  an  element,  by  no 
means  a  small  element,  in  any  increased  cost  of  education. 

DRAWING  AND  DECORATION. 

When  men  began  to  fashion  articles  of  use  an  instinct 
showed  itself  everywhere  to  decorate  the  things  men  made 
with  their  hands;  and  from  the  beginning  of  manufacturing 
the  art  of  decoration  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
fabrication.  The  warrior  who  fashioned  his  spear,  his  bows 
and  arrows,  his  sword;  the  dweller  upon  the  river  or  the  sea- 
coast  who  fashioned  his  canoe  or  his  boat  of  larger  tonnage; 
the  woman  who  Avove  the  cloth  or  the  rug  for  household  use; 
all  these  had  practice  not  only  in  actually  fashioning  the 
materials  composing  these  things  of  use,  but  practice  in  ar- 
ranging these  materials  in  attractive  forms  and  in  applying 
to  them  such  decorations  as  each  considered  pleasing.  Out 
of  this  art  of  decoration  have  grown  other  great  arts,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture. 

That  nation  which  would  have  its  wares  accepted  by  those 
who  desire  to  purchase  them,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
must  have  in  a  satisfactory  degree  this  art  of  pleasing  decora- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  prac- 
tice and  application  of  the  decorative  and  representative 
arts  of  the  art  is  also  of  much  use  not  only  to  the  persons  who 
practice  them,  but  it  also  enables  its  possessor  to  appreciate 
objects  of  art — whether  buildings,  paintings,  statues,  decora- 
tions of  Vvhatever  sort — as  he  sees  them  in  his  daily  life.  If 
our  people  are  to  have  this  ability  to  judge  of  and  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  things  which  they  see  about  them;  if  we  are 
not  to  find  the  ability  to  produce  beautiful  designs  and  deco- 
rations and  works  of  art  fading  from  among  us,  it  is  necessary 
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that  our  boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  up  should  have  some 
opportunity  to  learn  the  principles  which  underlie  decoration 
and  the  arts  of  more  elaborate  development,  and  to  practice 
in  such  ways  as  are  possible  in  the  schools,  the  simpler  appli- 
cations of  those  arts. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  been  thought  wise  in  most  school 
systems  to  provide  instruction  in  drawing  and  decoration. 
But  the  instructors  required  to  teach  these  things,  the  ma- 
terials with  which  to  work,  the  appliances  with  which  to  use 
these  materials,  all  add  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  system 
of  public  education. 

MUSIC. 

Since  the  beginning  of  tim^e,  men  have  practiced  in  ruder 
or  more  elaborate  fashion  the  art  of  music.  The  production 
of  rhythmical  sounds  in  pleasing  variety  has  been  almost 
universally  used  by  men  for  their  pleasure,  and  to  express 
their  varied  emotions.  A  knovrledge  of  and  a  love  for  music 
is  recognized  among  us  everywhere  as  a  most  desirable  pos- 
session. This  is  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  First,  with  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  music  goes  the  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  emiotions  of  different  kinds  and  in  general  for  the 
expression  of  emotions  of  an  ennobling  character.  Our  em.o- 
tions  are  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  practice,  and  the 
higher  emotions  find  few  more  potent  aids  to  their  expres- 
sion and  cultivation  than  the  practice  of  the  art  of  music 
through  which  devotion  and  patriotism  and  courage  and  the 
high  qualities  of  the  soul  may  readily  express  themselves. 
Music,  too,  furnishes  a  means  of  enjoyment  which  tends  to 
refinement,  and  to  the  better  things  of  life.  A  person  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  music  and  who  enjoys  music  of  an  en- 
nobling sort,  is  sure  to  be  a  better  citizen  than  if  he  lacked 
that  knowledge  and  did  not  have  among  his  qualities  the 
ability  to  derive  enjoyment  from  good  music. 

For  these  reasons  then,  for  the  cultivation  of  an  art 
which  has  a  generally  refining  influence  upon  those  who 
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practice  it  and  in  order  to  give  to  the  citizens  of  our  commun- 
ities access  to  a  pleasure  of  a  higher  sort,  it  is  thought  well 
worth  while  that  music  shall  form  a  part  of  the  exercises  of 
the  schools;  that  our  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish 
between  good  music  and  inferior  music;  that  they  shall 
themselves  be  taught  the  elements  of  vocal  music  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  express  through  its  aid,  their  better 
emotions;  and  that  they  may  acquire  the  habit  of  enjoying 
pleasures  of  this  sort,  instead  of  those  of  less  desirable  char- 
acter. The  supervision  and  the  teachers,  the  time  required 
and  the  equipment  necessary,  all  go  to  make  up  an  item  which 
adds  to  the  cost  of  public  education. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

For  many  generations  the  fundamental  occupations  of 
men  were  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  homes;  the  boys 
and  girls  as  they  grew  up,  became  skilled  in  these  occupations 
and  in  the  practice  of  these  handicrafts  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  home.  With  the  multiplication  of  em- 
ployments due  to  the  increasing  sub-division  of  labor,  came 
a  change  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  great  number 
of  additional  skilled  handicrafts.  Boys  were  now  put  into 
the  shops  where  these  handicrafts  were  carried  on  and  were 
taught  from  boyhood  the  secrets  and  processes  of  the  trade 
under  the  direction  of  a  master,  who  was  interested  in  them 
and  in  their  personal  welfare  as  well  as  in  the  products  of 
their  skill.  For  uncounted  generations  girls  learned  in  their 
homes  to  practice  those  arts  necessary  for  the  maintenance- 
of  the  home  and  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  inmates. 
With  the  tremendous  changes  which  have  come  about  in  the 
industrial  life  of  modern  civilized  people,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  boys  to  find  an  opportunity  to  be 
properly  taught  in  and  become  masters  of  skilled  handicrafts. 
It  has  become,  also,  more  and  more  difficult  for  girls  to  learn 
in  their  homes  the  arts  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home  in  comfort  and  prosperity.    In  addition 
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to  this,  the  reorganization  of  industries  has  opened  to  women 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  employments;  and  for  these 
employments  there  has  not  as  yet  been  developed  any  ade- 
quate means  of  training. 

For  these  leasons  it  has  become  apparent  to  all  thought- 
ful students  of  the  problems  of  public  education,  that  the 
state  must  provide  as  a  part  of  its  educational  system,  for 
the  training  of  your  people  in  those  useful  arts  and  crafts 
by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  greater  usefulness 
to  their  employers  and  a  greater  earning  power.  This  neces- 
sity arises  not  only  because  it  is  important  to  have  better 
trained  labor  in  the  various  skilled  handicrafts,  but  because 
it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the  community  as  large  a  class  of 
citizens  as  possible  who  have  good  earning  power  and  because 
of  that  good  earning  power  are  able  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families  in  a  style  of  life  and  with  a  degree  of  com- 
fort such  as  is  necessary  to  develop  the  highest  efficiency 
and  permit  a  wholesome  and  moral  family  life.  To  meet  this 
demand,  vocational  training  of  various  kinds,  many  com- 
munities are  now  coming  to  include  it  as  a  part  of  the  public 
educational  system. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  public  to  understand  the  im- 
portance and  recognize  the  practicability  of  such  education 
in  the  schools.  It  was  long  contended  that  only  in  shops, 
under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  trade,  can  handicrafts 
or  commercial  skill  be  successfully  acquired.  It  was  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  attempt  to  teach  handicrafts  in  a  school 
is  ridiculous;  that  the  young  craftsmen,  the  product  of  such 
a  school  cannot  be  useful  or  successful;  that  young  people 
trained  in  this  way  must  of  necessity  serve  an  industrial  or 
commercial  apprenticeship  as  though  they  had  not  received 
the  training  of  the  school.  School  masters  too,  were  un- 
willing to  have  this  education  recognized  as  a  proper  part 
of  the  school  system.  They  long  maintained  that  only  such 
exercises  should  be  allowed  in  the  schools  as  were  educa- 
tional in  their  effect — those  which  served  merely  to  develop 
the  hand  and  the  brain;  that  the  training  of  young  people 
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for  vocations  in  which  they  might  have  increased  earning 
power,  as  compared  with  unskilled  labor,  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  public  schools.  But  the  objectors  who  contended 
that  trades  and  other  employments  could  not  be  taught  in 
schools  and  those  ''educators"  who  maintained  that  to  give 
this  training  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  public  educational 
system,  have  now  been  silenced  by  results. 

These  may  be  discussed  for  present  purposes  under 
three  heads:  Commercial  Courses  in  High  Schools;  House- 
hold Arts  and  Engineering  Courses  in  High  Schools;  and 
Schools  of  Trades. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants  and  correspondents  were 
formerly  trained  in  the  offices  of  those  who  employed  them. 
They  were  taken  in  on  a  system  resembling  an  apprentice- 
ship; they  were  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  head 
of  the  office;  their  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  the 
bookkeeper,  the  accountant,  the  correspondent,  were  guided 
by  those  both  able  and  willing  to  train  them  up  to  the  busi- 
ness. But  this  condition  no  longer  exists  in  our  business 
offices  and  counting  houses.  These  frequently  employ  dozens, 
scores,  hundreds  of  young  people  in  the  clerical  work  of  the 
office;  the  number  is  too  great  to  permit  the  head  of  the 
office  to  train  and  develop  the  help  as  is  needed;  the  de- 
mand is  that  young  people  come  trained,  ready  for  use. 
Before  the  public  schools  recognized  their  obligation  to  sup- 
ply this  kind  of  teaching,  private  commercial  schools  sprang 
up,  attempting  to  supply  this  want.  Many  of  these  did  ex- 
cellent work  and  turned  out  young  people  well  qualified  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  for  which  they  had  been  prepared. 
For  two  reasons,  however,  the  product  of  such  schools  has 
been  generally  unsatisfactory.  First,  in  their  haste  to  get 
into  ''business,"  young  people  have  abandoned  their  pursuit 
of  a  general  education  and  have  begun  to  learn  the  special 
arts  required  in  business  offices — bookkeeping,  shorthand  and 
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typewriting — without  any  adequate  foundation  of  general 
intelligence  or  any  sound  mental  training.  In  thousands  of 
cases  the'se  young  people,  when  tried  out  later  by  the  test  of 
real  life,  have  found  that  they  were  barred  from  the  higher 
positions  of  their  calling  because  of  their  lack  of  a  trained 
mind  and  general  intelligence.  This  has  caused  disappoint- 
ment both  to  them  and  to  their  employers. 

It  has  been  true  also  that  in  the  competition  for  students, 
through  whose  fees  the  schools  were  enabled  to  exist,  many 
of  the  weaker  schools  have  felt  themselves  driven  to  very 
questionable  measures  in  seeking  recruits  for  their  classes. 
Boys  and  girls  immature  and  wholly  unfitted  to  take  up  such 
work  have  been  enticed  away  from  their  proper  studies  to 
enter  ''business  college".  Pupils  who  had  finished  only  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools,  in  some  cases  those 
who  had  finished  only  the  seventh  or  perhaps  had  not  fin- 
ished even  the  sixth  grade,  were  drawn  in.  Parents  were 
told  that  to  send  these  children  on  through  the  high  school 
would  cost  several  hundred  dollars,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  $50.00  or  $100.00  were  paid  to  the  ''commercial  school" 
the  child  in  a  few  months  could  be  earning  a  few  dollars  a 
week,  and  in  the  four  or  five  years  which  would  be  required 
to  finish  the  high  school  course,  could  turn  into  the  family 
treasury  several  hundred  dollars.  Hundreds  of  unwise 
parents  have  by  these  specious  arguments  been  induced  to 
take  their  immature  children  out  of  school  and  send  them  to 
"commercial"  schools  of  this  sort. 

To  meet  a  very  real  want,  high  schools  generally,  those 
of  Milwaukee,  as  well  as  others,  have  included  in  their  other 
studies,  a  course  in  commercial  studies.  In  this  the  young 
people  are  given  the  studies  necessary  to  fit  them  for  work 
in  offices  and  counting  houses;  they  are  also  given  a  thorough 
general  education  which  ought  to  make  them  good  citizens 
and  intelligent  men  and  women.  They  should  be  able  to 
move  up  into  the  higher  positions  in  their  chosen  line  of  work 
when  the  opportunity  comes. 

But  these  high  school  commercial  courses  have  increased 
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the  general  cost  of  the  education;  they  have  required  certain 
equipment  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
But  particularly,  have  they  brought  into  the  high  schools 
and  retained  there  as  members  of  the  public  school  system, 
a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  desire  and  are  getting 
this  better  kind  of  commercial  training  and  who  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  courses  are  offered  in  the  high  schools,  would 
have  left  the  public  schools  and  would  either  be  now  at  the 
work  of  life  poorly  prepared,  or  would  be  trying  to  get  in 
private  schools  at  much  cost  to  their  parents,  such  training 
as  those  schools  can  supply. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  homes  of  any  city  offer  constantly  decreasing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  being  reared  in  them 
to  learn  the  household  arts,  a  practical  knowledge  of  w^hich 
is  a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  house  mother 
and  house  father,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  do  their  part  in 
the  home,  or,  if  the  financial  situation  is  such  that  they  do 
not  need  to  do  these  things  with  their  own  hands,  to  see  that 
those  who  are  employed  to  do  them,  discharge  their  duties 
in  an  intelligent  and  effective  manner.  Owing  to  these  con- 
ditions it  is  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  community  that  the 
young  people  have  some  opportunity  to  learn  these  things 
at  the  school.  It  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  desir- 
able that  for  the  girls  there  should  be  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  elements  of  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  the  care  of  the  household,  the  feeding  and  care 
of  children,  the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of,  and  ac- 
counting for  the  family  income.  It  is  coming  to  be  believed 
in  many  quarters  that  it  is  equally  important  for  the  boys 
who  are  to  be  at  least  the  nominal  heads  of  households  in 
the  next  decade,  to  learn  something  of  the  use  of  the  common 
hand  tools  and  something  of  the  rather  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated plant  of  machinery  which  in  this  day  accompanies 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  dwelling  of  the  city  family.  The 
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man  of  the  house  should  know  something  of  the  use  of  wood 
working  tools  and  should  be  able  to  put  up  a  shelf  or  hang  a 
door  or  put  on  a  screen;  should  understand  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  painting  and  glass  setting;  should  be  able  to  put 
on  a  lock  or  fit  a  key.  He  should  understand  the  proper 
operation  of  the  furnace  or  the  hot  water  or  steam  heating 
plant.  While  he  might  not  be  able  to  install  these,  it  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  to  the  family  if  he  could  make  such 
small  temporary  repairs  as  emergency  might  require.  Why 
should  he  not  understand  the  proper  installation  of  the 
plumbing  in  the  house,  and  know  when  the  same  is  out  of 
order,  what  remedy  is  required?  Why  should  he  be  help- 
less if  a  leak  appears  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  no  plumber 
can  be  had  until  Monday  morning?  He  might  in  the  same 
way  understand  in  an  elementary  fashion  the  plans  upon 
which  electric  wires  are  installed  in  houses,  how  storage 
batteries  are  connected,  how  motors  and  dynamos  operate, 
and  how  to  apply  a  temporary  remedy  at  least,  if  a  switch 
or  a  connection  or  a  lamp  goes  wrong.  In  other  words,  if 
the  prospective  mistress  of  the  house  should  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  on  her  part  of  the 
work  of  the  home  successfully,  why  should  not  the  prospective 
lord  and  master  also  be  given  such  a  grounding  in  the  under- 
lying principles  and  in  the  elementary  practices  of  keeping 
up  his  ''plant"  as  shall  at  least  make  him  an  intelligent 
dweller  therein,  understanding  his  environment,  using  it 
intelligently  and  feeling  at  home  in  it?  But  such  training 
as  this  for  boys  and  for  girls  with  the  material  necessary  for 
illustration  and  practice,  and  the  teachers  necessary  for  the 
instruction,  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  public  education. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

So  few  opportunities  exist  for  the  learning  of  trades  in 
the  old  manner  of  apprenticeship  compared  with  the  oppor- 
tunities which  existed  a  generation  or  two  ago,  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  supply  some  other  way  in  which  young 
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people  may  get  this  training.  Milwaukee  and  a  few  other 
cities  have  begun  to  solve  a  part  of  this  problem  through  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools.  Into  the  school  of  trades 
for  boys  and  into  the  school  of  trades  for  girls,  young  people 
are  taken,  boys  at  the  age  of  16,  girls  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
to  learn  skilled  handicrafts  by  which  they  may  increase  their 
wage  earning  capacity  and  supply  a  felt  want  of  the  com- 
munity. The  boys  learn  the  trade  of  machinist  and  tool- 
maker,  or  patternmaker,  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  of 
plumber;  the  girls  learn  the  arts  of  the  dressmaker  and  those 
of  the  milliner.  The  girls  also  learn  the  elements  of  cookery 
and  homemaking  while  in  the  school.  These  institutions  cost 
a  good  deal  for  their  maintenance  and  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils  in  them  than  do  the  ordinary  schools;  but  they  are 
the  means  of  retaining  in  the  school  for  a  longer  period,  to 
receive  a  better  education,  a  good  many  boys  and  girls  who, 
but  for  the  schools  of  trades,  would  have  left  school  ill  fitted 
for  the  work  of  life.  In  the  classes  of  these  schools  they  are 
being  better  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  which  will  con- 
front them  when  they  take  up  life's  battle  in  earnest. 

But  these  schools  constitute  an  important  element  in 
the  added  cost  of  education. 

HALF  TIME  CLASSES. 

Many  boys  and  girls  who  would  be  glad  to  continue  their 
education  for  a  longer  time,  are  now  required  to  leave  school 
and  begin  to  earn  money,  either  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
family,  or  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable in  some  cities  to  arrange  so  that  boys  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  attend  school  for  a  half  day  and  work  either  in  some 
manufacturing  plant  or  some  office  or  elsewhere,  for  the  other 
half  of  the  time.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment miay  be  found  practicable  for  girls  also,  so  that  they 
may  alternate  between  the  school  and  the  office  or  workshop. 
Two  girls  or  two  hoys  would  thus  fill  a  desk  at  school  and 
also  a  place  in  the  industrial  or  commercial  establishment. 
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The  usual  plan,  so  far,  has  been  for  the  pupil  to  spend  one 
week  at  a  time  in  the  employers  service,  the  alternate  week 
being  spent  in  school,  while  the  other  pupil  of  the  ''pair" 
fills  the  place  in  the  shop  or  store. 

These  young  people  need  to  earn  money;  they  have 
the  natural  right  of  children  to  do  some  useful,  productive 
labor  while  they  are  grooving  up.  Their  services  are  desired 
and  needed  by  many  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  em- 
ployers in  any  city.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  an  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  worked  out  by  \vhich  numbers  of  our 
boys  and  girls  who  are  now  compelled  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work,  should  be  retained  in  school  a  part  of  the  time  and 
be  allowed  to  work  at  some  remunerative  employment  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  time? 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this  would  not  be  inexpensive. 
The  necessary  equipm^ent  and  the  rearrangement  of  programs 
would  increase  somewhat  the  cost  for  plant  and  for  teachers, 
and  the  added  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  stay  in 
school;  would  require  more  teachers  and  more  equipment; 
all  these  factors  would  increase  the  cost  of  education. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

In  spite  of  any  arrangement  which  might  be  brought 
about  for  part  time  classes,  there  will  always  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  who,  either  through  necessity  or  through 
errors  of  judgment  on  their  part  or  on  the  part  of  their  par- 
ents, will  leave  school  before  they  have  secured  adequate 
educational  preparation  for  life.  The  law  of  the  state  now 
provides  that  all  boys  and  girls  of  this  sort  betw^een  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years,  shall  attend  a  continuation  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  during  each  week  and  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  in  each  year.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
continue  the  education  of  young  people  who  have  left  school 
prematurely  to  go  to  work.  For  this  reason  the  schools  are 
called  ''continuation  schools." 
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Into  the  classes  in  these  schools,  for  a  time  not  less  than 
a  half  day  each  week,  are  gathered  the  boys  and  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  working  in  the 
various  establishments  of  the  city.  These  young  people 
receive  instruction  in  citizenship,  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  hygiene  and  whole- 
some living,  in  such  mathematics  as  they  will  need  in  the 
employments  which  they  have  chosen.  The  girls  are  taught 
in  an  elementary  way  something  of  the  proper  expenditure 
of  money  and  of  the  duties  which  they  will  meet  in  the  homes 
of  which  nearly  all  of  them  will  within  a  few  years  find  them- 
selves in  charge.  These  continuation  school  classes,  which 
are  not  directly  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors, 
but  are  managed  by  a  Board  w^hich  is  selected  by  the  Board 
of  School  Directors,  are  furnishing  a  means  of  continuing  the 
education  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise  would 
have  little  to  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  the  grind  of  their 
daily  tasks  and  concerning  whom  there  is  much  danger  that 
they  will  not  continue  to  grow  in  intelligence,  in  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  they  have 
chosen  and  in  appreciation  of  the  requirements  which  should 
be  known  and  lived  up  to  by  all  good  citizens. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  organization,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  bo3^s  and  girls,  and  their  parents,  to  decide  upon  the  em- 
ployment for  which  the  young  people  are  best  adapted.  It 
is  also  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  find  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  these  employments  when  a  decision 
has  once  been  made.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  some  method  should  be  found  for  supplying 
the  needed  information  to  these  young  people  and  to  their 
parents,  counsel  concerning  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  which 
the  young  people  possess,  concerning  the  employments  which 
are  worth  while  to  seek  as  careers,  and  concerning  those  occu- 
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pations  in  which  the  young  people  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 
In  many  cases  they  need  information  as  to  how  they  may 
best  enter  upon  or  begin  to  prepare  for  the  occupation  which 
has  been  chosen;  and,  not  least,  information  is  often  needed 
as  to  where  a  place  may  be  found  to  work  at,  or  to  begin  to 
learn  the  chosen  business  or  profession. 

But  vocational  guidance,  recognized  as  an  obligation, 
adds  one  more  item  to  those  which  increase  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

When  men  lived  in  the  country  with  wide,  open  spaces 
easily  available,  a  place  for  children  to  play  was  easily  found; 
but  as  we  have  huddled  together  into  more  and  more  closely 
packed  communities  (and  Mihvaukee  is  one  of  the  most 
compactly  built  cities  in  the  country,  with  fewer  open  spaces 
than  most  cities),  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  moment 
that  there  shall  be  come  place  provided  on  which  the  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls  can  play.  No  city  playground  can  be  pro- 
vided which  is  as  good  as  the  open  fields  and  groves  of  the 
country,  but  a  fairly  good  substitute  can  be  made  by  provid- 
ing well  equipped  playgrounds,  where  the  children  may  have 
some  opportunity  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

Playgrounds  are  necessary  not  only  that  better  bodies 
may  be  built  up  through  the  encouragement  which  they  give 
to  the  children  to  engage  in  those  active  games  and  sports 
which  all  normal  children  love;  it  is  recognized  that  these 
plays  and  games  and  sports  also  do  a  great  deal  to  develop 
self-control  and  engender  that  ability  to  regulate  and  govern 
their  own  affairs  which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  the 
character  of  the  good  citizen. 

The  playground  becomes  also  an  important  economic 
factor.  The  old  proverb  says:  ''Satin  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  and  children  who  are  deprived  of 
space  on  which  to  play  and  who  are  therefore  deprived  of 
the  natural  and  wholesom.e  outlet  for  their  animal  spirits 
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and  for  childhood's  natural  impulse  to  activit}^  are  most 
likely  to  turn  their  energies  and  their  ingenuity  into  unde- 
sirable channels;  they  become  juvenile  delinquents;  they 
are  those  who  appear  regularly  in  the  juvenile  courts  and 
in  other  places  of  correction  as  ''juvenile  disorderly  persons", 
or  truants,  or  incorrigibles.  For  these  various  reasons,  as 
the  community  increases  in  size  and  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation becomes  greater,  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  playgrounds  be  provided. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  play  space,  even  when 
that  space  is  properly  supplied  with  apparatus  which  serves 
to  attract  the  children  and  stimulate  them  to  wholesome 
exercise.  Where  only  a  few  children  are  playing  in  the  door 
yard  or  upon  the  common  in  front  of  the  house,  where, 
through  the  open  windows  the  mother  can  overhear  the  con- 
versation and  know  all  that  is  going  on  at  play  time,  formal 
supervision  is  not  a  matter  of  importance.  But  where  many 
children  from  homes  of  many  kinds  are  brought  together  to 
use  a  common  play  space  which  is  frequently  crowded  to  its 
capacity,  it  becomes  necessary  that  someone  be  provided  to 
act  as  leader  and  guide  for  the  children.  This  leader  need 
not  be  a  person  who  restrains  or  hampers  anyjiroper  instincts 
for  play;  he  must,  however,  be  someone  who  has  the  confi- 
dence and  liking  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  can,  when  neces- 
sary, suggest  to  them  the  proper  principles  which  they  should 
apply  in  their  sports  and  games  and  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other;  it  must  be  someone  who  can  wisely  check  the 
impulse  to  start  the  play  in  a  wrong  direction  or  who  can  turn 
the  thoughts  into  a  proper  channel;  someone  who  can  as- 
sist the  children  in  learning  to  regulate  their  own  affairs; 
somieone  to  see  that  the  weaker  are  protected  and  that  fair 
play  is  given  to  every  one. 

Such  playgrounds,  with  their  equipment  and  their  super- 
vision, are  items  of  expense;  they  go  to  swell  the  number  of 
items  which  increase  the  cost  of  education. 
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SOCIAL  AND  RECREATION  CENTERS. 

Playgrounds  are  good  for  warm  weather  and  may  also 
be  made  useful  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  winter  season,  but 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Milwaukee,  there  are  many  months 
of  the  year  when  recreation  will  be  sought  by  young  people 
as  well  as  by  their  elders  in  other  places  than  in  the  parks 
and  on  playgrounds;  while  winter  brings  occasional  possi- 
bilities for  coasting  and  skating,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
recreation  and  amusement  must  be  sought  indoors. 

These  conditions  have  led  to  the  purveying  of  amusement 
as  a  commercial  proposition  and  many  questionable  resorts 
are  maintained  for  this  purpose  in  most  cities  and  many 
questionable  amusements  are  provided  to  tempt  young 
people,  and  their  elders  as  well.  Where  homes  are  roomy 
and  w^ell  equipped  with  facilities  for  amusement;  where  cul- 
ture and  education  have  fixed  standards  which  both  the  elders 
and  the  young  people  of  the  home,  observe;  where  adequate 
financial  resources  are  available  to  provide  wholesome  and 
elevating  pleasures,  the  public  need  not  be  held  to  provide; 
but  for  a  great  number  of  yotmg  people  in  any  city  and  for 
a  considerable  num.ber  of  their  elders,  financial  conditions 
and  home  surromndings  are  such  that  the  pleasures  to  which 
they  have  access  are  limited  in  scope  and  character,  and  it  is 
to  these  unfortunately,  that  the  purveyors  of  unwholesome 
amusements  make  their  strongest  appeals. 

To  counteract  these  unwholesome  influences,  it  is  comb- 
ing to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  public  educational 
system  to  go  beyond  the  providing  of  playgrounds  and  to 
make  provision  for  cold  weather  recreation  and  amusement. 
Among  the  most  readily  available  instrumentalities  for  this 
purpose  are  the  public  school  houses  and  their  equipment 
during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  needed  for  strictly  school 
purposes.  During  the  afternoons  and  evenings  these  build- 
ings may  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  public;  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  children  who  need  some  better  place  than  the  street 
for  play  and  amusement;  in  the  evening  for  the  j^oung  people 
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and  their  elders  who,  if  they  were  not  supphed  with  these 
advantages,  would  in  many  instances,  find  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  other  scenes  and  other  enjoyments  less 
rational  and  desirable. 

Where  school  buildings  are  used  in  this  way  by  large 
groups  or  audiences  of  people,  it  is  necessary,  that  there  be 
some  responsible  person  in  charge  to  advise,  to  guide,  and 
where  necessary,  to  restrain  their  action  and  confine  the  use 
of  the  buildings  within  proper  limits,  thus  the  supervision 
of  recreation  and  social  centers  becomes  as  important  as 
their  availability  and  equipment.  Where  the  facilities  of 
the  schools  are  put  at  the  service  of  the  people  in  this  way, 
however,  great  numbers  of  young  people  and  of  older  people 
also,  are  enabled  to  avoid  less  wholesome  and  desirable 
amusements  and  places,  and  to  find  in  the  rooms  and  facil- 
ities of  the  social  centers  such  amusement  and  such  oppor- 
tunity for  social  intercourse  and  recreation  as  they  crave. 

The  opening  of  these  rooms  for  these  purposes,  however, 
which  involves  their  lighting  and  heating  and  care  and  super- 
vision, as  well  as  the  installation  of  suitable  equipment, 
forms  b}^  no  means  an  unimportant  element  in  the  added  cost 
of  a  public  educational  system. 

CIVIC  CENTERS. 

With  the  growth  in  density  of  city  population,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  for  the  people  to  find  any  place 
where  they  can  meet  and  discuss  matters  of  public  interest, 
either  public  governmental  affairs  or  the  affairs  which  relate 
to  the  social  or  material  betterment  of  neighborhoods  and 
cities.  The  people  who  provide  the  public  school  houses 
and  grounds  are  in  community  after  community  asking 
that  the  buildings  which  they  have  erected  be  placed  at  their 
service  for  meetings,  when  they  desire  to  come  together  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  public  interest. 

It  is  easy  to  arrange  for  such  use  of  the  buildings  for 
civic  discussion  in  connection  with  the  facihties  provided 
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for  the  social  and  recreational  centers.  In  many  instances 
clubs  are  organized  by  citizens  who  desire  to  study  into  or 
engage  in  continued  discussion  of  questions  of  public  interest. 
When  questions  arise  which  relate  to  the  public  welfare, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  to  the  better  protection 
of  the  public  health,  the  school  house  furnishes  a  natural 
center.  It  can  be  easily  reached  by  all  the  people;  here  all 
can  meet  upon  an  equal  footing  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  buildings  which  all  have  contributed  to  erect  and  equip. 
But  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  civic  clubs  and  as  civic 
centers  adds  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  heating  and  light- 
ing and  care,  and  it  forms  another  one  of  those  channels 
through  which  increased  cost  of  public  education  comes. 

Following  this  will  be  found  the  usual  statistical  tables; 
also  report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Inspector,  and  of  the  Chief 
Truant  Officer. 

One  of  the  high  school  principals,  Mr.  A.  C.  Shong,  of 
the  West  Division  High  School,  has  made  some  investiga- 
tions and  assembled  some  facts  showing  conditions  and  pro- 
gress in  the  school  for  a  series  of  years.  As  these  inquiries 
and  this  showing  relate  to  facts  which  concern  all  high  schools, 
and  are  typical,  in  the  same  or  similar  proportions,  in  most 
such  institutions,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  append 
several  portions  of  Mr.  Shong's  report,  which  will  also  be 
found  following  this. 

I  wish  to  close  this  report  with  a  cordial  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  cheerful  and  hearty  co-operation  of  my 
fellow  workers  extended  throughout  the  year,  and  for  sym- 
pathetic support  given  by  members  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1912.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MIL= 
WAUKEE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1912. 


(Form  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.) 


1.  Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property 

in  the  city  '   S442  ,932  ,255 . 00 

2.  Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in 

the  city   442,932,255.00 

3.  Rate  of  school  tax  levied  on  each  dollar 

of  assessed  valuation  of  city —  

a.  General   2.4389  mills 

b.  Repairs,  etc   .03  mills 

c.  Trade  School   .03  mills 

RECEIPTS. 

4.  Received  from  state  apportionment  or 

taxes  $350  ,738.77 

5.  Received  from  county  apportionment 

or^taxes   280,985.62 

6.  Received  from  city  taxes   1,345,758.67 

7.  Received  from  fines,  licenses,  penalties, 

etc   000,000.00 

8.  Received  from  all  other  sources,  except 

loans  and  bond  sales   20  ,010 . 16 

9.  Received  from  loans   00,000.00 

10.  Received  from  bond  sales   470,000.00 

1 1 .  Total  receipts,  all  sources   $2  ,467  ,493 . 22 
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EXPENDITURES. 

12.  Paid    for  salaries  of  teachers  and 

supervisors  $1 ,338  ,964 . 68 

13.  Paid  for  other  current  ex- 

penses, excluding  in- 
terest : 

Salaries  of  officers ...  $69  ,476 . 74 


Janitors   87,034.44 

Fuel,    lighting  and 

power   60,019.95 

*Text  books,  includ- 
ing copying  and 
drawing  books ....    2  ,755 . 45 


*For  indigent  children. 

Stationery  and  other 

supplies  for  schools  32  ,103 . 49 
Ordinary  repairs  to 

buildings  117,128.70 

All  other  current  ex- 
penses  42,916.54 

 ^   $41 1 ,435 . 31 

 $1,750,399.99 

14.  Paid  for  sites  $  20  ,530 . 56 

15.  Paid  for  additions  and  new  buildings .  .  126  ,304  .'34 

16.  Paid  for  permanent  furnishing  and 

furniture   3,340.14 

17.  Paid   for   permanent   equipment  for 

manual    training,    science  labora- 
tories, etc   7  ,337 . 18 

18.  Paid  for  reference  and  Hbrary  books     4  ,277 . 89 

19.  Paid  for  all  other  permanent  improve- 

ments, grading,  paving,  etc   158,367.65 

  320,157.76 

20.  Paid   for  interest  and   premium  on 

bonds : 

Interest  

Premium  

21.  Paid  on  principal  of  loans  

22.  Paid  on  principal  of  bonded  debt  

23.  Total  paid  out,  all  purposes   2  ,070  ,557 . 75 

24.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year   892  ,939.49 
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25.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in 

fund  for  sites  and  buildings  (in- 
cluded in  24)   74,607.52 

26.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in 

sinking  fund  (included  in  24)  

27.  Warrants  outstanding  at  beginning  of 

year  

28.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year   1 ,289  ,874 . 96 

29.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  fund 

for  sites  and  buildings  (included 

in  28)   357,292.62 

30.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  sink- 

ing fund  (included  in  28)  

31.  Warrants  outstanding  at  end  of  year. . . 

32.  Paid  current  expenses,  evening  schools 

(included  in  12  and  13)   10  ,962 . 75 

33.  Paid  current  expenses,  teachers'  train- 

ing schools  (included  in  12  and  13) .  . 

34.  Paid  current  expenses,  School  for  Deaf 

(included  in  12  and  13)   23  ,292. 11 

35.  Bonded  school  debt  of  city  at  end  of 

year  

36.  Population  of  city  estimated  at  date 

(Census  of  1910)   373 ,857 

37.  Persons  of  school  age,   over  4  and 

under  20  years  of  age   118  ,887 

38.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools..  55,811 

39.  Average  number  in  daily  membership, 

all  schools   42,626 

40.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 

all  schools   39,991 

41.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 

evening  schools  (included  in  40) ....  186 

42.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 

teachers'  training  schools  (included 
in  40)  

43.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance. 

School  for  Deaf  (included  in  40) ...  .  182 

44.  Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil 

(sum  of  Nos.  12  and  13  divided  by 

No.  40)   '  \  43.76 


TABLE  I— GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


SCHOOLS. 


East  Div.  High  

North  Div.  High  

South  Div.  High  

Washington  High .... 

West  Div.  High  

Auer  Avenue  

Bartlett  Avenue  

Brown  Street  

Cass  Street  

Center  Street  

Clarke  Street  

Cold  Spring  Avenue . . 

Detroit  Street  

Dover  Street  

Eighteenth  Avenue . . . 

Eighteenth  Street  

Eighth  Street  

Elm  Street  

Fifth  Avenue  

Fifth  Street  

Forest  Home  Avenue. 

Fourteenth  Street  

Fourth  Street  

Franklin  Street  

Fratney  Street  

Garfield  Avenue  

Grand  Avenue  

Hanover  Street  

Hopkins  Street.  .  .  .  .  . 

Island  Avenue  

Jefferson  Street  

Jones  Island  

Lee  Street  


a 

A  u 


833 
963 
1125 
169 
1262 
937 
671 
926 
930 
1050 
1054 
1087 
912 
1167 
1464 
763 
758 
557 
990 
829 
1258 
1150 
955 
234 
711 
817 
941 
1172 
786 
787 
724 
176 
802 


686 
928 
883.1 
122. 

1025.9 
797.2 
536.1 
777.9 
726.8 
885. 

1006 . 7 
920 
767.2 
929.1 

1191.7 
608 
542.8 
466 
746.0 
728.2 

1065.7 
927.3 
768.3 
168.0 
632.8 
679.0 
770.2 
926.3 
602.2 
666.4 
532.3 
129.6 
660.0 


Q  S 
< 


661 

893 
848 
119 
993 
750 
489 
732 
672 
831 
943 
876 
727 
872 
1110 
565 
495 
441 
691 
688 
998 
855 
715 
153 
600 
635 
731 
857 
575 
628 
506 
119 
622 


S3a 

2 


672 
413 
634 
482 
716 
781 
759 
* 

719 
917 
405 
351 
351 
1223 
621 
699 
731 
620 


490 
522 
499 
X  461 
503 
517 
342 
93 
502 


a2 


28 
36 
37 
6 
44 
20? 
16 
20^ 
23^ 
251 
23^ 
24 
22 
24 
33 
17 
18 

12; 

211 

19? 

31 

24? 

21 

4 
161 
18 
20? 
27^ 
15? 
18 
173 

6^ 
18^ 


2 
25 
29 

6 
21 

8 

1 

0 
38 
12 

5 
10 
65 
10 
26 
19 
89 

5 
50 
25 
23 
37 
12 

2 
14 

5 
19 
14 

7 
17 
19 


2 
32 
34 
16 
27 
18 
3 
0 

140 
74 
21 
12 

145 
40 
77 
35 

271 
23 

238 
76 
56 

121 
13 
10 
37 
24 
30 
18 
12 
56 
26 
4 
15 


tExcluding  one  principal  for  each  school. 
*Aver.  number  studying  Italian,  620. 
tAver.  number  studying  Polish,  419. 
t  Aver,  number  studying  Polish,  292. 


TABLE  I— GENERAL  STATISTICS— Concluded. 


mber  En- 

aily  Mem- 

aily  At- 

umber 
;  German. 

Teachers, 
12. 

Cases  of 

Half  days 
Truancy. 

Rooms  in 

Sittings. 

SCHOOLS. 

p 

Z  . 

Q  5 

s 

o  a 

o 

«S 
£3 

Q  ^ 

ber 

lldl 

Ih 

o 
Xi 

Q 

< 

< 

< 

320 

287 

264 

212 

9 

1 

3 

8 

283 

Lloyd  Street  

956 

852 

3 

808 

690 

23? 

9 

22 

20 

993 

582 

488 

1 

460 

395 

12? 

1 

1 

10 

462 

707 

567 

2 

522 

344 

16 

8 

17 

13 

598 

908 

769 

1 

740 

579 

20^ 

14 

41 

17 

818 

704 

564 

3 

527 

362 

18 

23 

55 

14 

700 

Ninth  Street  

1193 

968 

4 

885 

805 

26? 

91 

257 

22 

1067 

901 

656 

8 

607 

476 

17? 

41 

140 

14 

596 

Park  Street  

511 

455 

0 

430 

307 

15? 

15 

55 

14 

570 

Prairie  Street  

724 

584 

5 

546 

473 

21? 

11 

40 

18 

733 

1348 

1053 

3 

988 

868 

30? 

13 

64 

23 

1093 

Scott  Street  

742 

630 

0 

597 

381 

15? 

11 

33 

13 

576 

Second  Avenue  

588 

543 

7 

515 

415 

16? 

2 

9 

14 

581 

Seventh  Street  

622 

432 

1 

402 

302 

14? 

7 

10 

12 

475 

1073 

924 

7 

873 

714 

25 

24 

78 

23 

1135 

Third  Street  

803 

684 

5 

650 

570 

18 

29 

19 

808 

Thirty-eighth  Street  

220 

240 

6 

215 

175 

7? 

1 

4 

6 

216 

Thirty-first  Street  

987 

795 

6 

753 

613 

23? 

19 

20 

21 

937 

Thirty-seventh  Street  

909 

802 

7 

750 

643 

21f 

10 

28 

18 

824 

Trow  bridge  Street  

592 

496 

8 

468 

355 

13? 

3 

12 

11 

623 

Twelfth  Street  

859 

715 

3 

674 

594 

22^ 

36 

118 

19 

732 

Twentieth  Street  

845 

724 

8 

688 

575 

21? 

8 

13 

18 

768 

Twenty-first  Street  

852 

782 

9 

744 

648 

21? 

10 

5 

17 

837 

Twenty-seventh  Avenue.  .  . 

654 

531 

2 

501 

13 

3 

2 

12 

558 

Twenty -seventh  Street  

797 

696 

3 

653 

543 

21 

8 

41 

19 

773 

Walker  Street  

542 

371 

8 

345 

287 

12? 

13 

28 

10 

465 

Walnut  Street  

443 

411 

6 

389 

309 

10^ 

3 

2 

8 

356 

1327 

990 

8 

904 

t  385 

29 

4 

56 

25 

1092 

School  for  the  Deaf  

276 

189 

1 

182 

20 

2 

2 

20 

129 

School  for  Exceptionals . . . . 

67 

43 

0 

39 

4 

4 

96 

160 

80 

4 

72 

7 

1 

Girls'  Trade  School 

437 

257 

8 

224 

19 

4 

Totals  

51750 

42398 

39805 

27043 

1398  ^ 

1027 

2735 

1069 

41862 

JAver.  number  studying  Polish,  510. 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each 
grade  for  the  school  year,  1911-1912. 


SCHOOLS. 


Auer  Avenue  

Bartlett  Avenue  

Brown  Street  

Cass  Street  

Center  Street  

Clarke  Street  

Cold  Spring  Avenue.. 

Detroit  Street  

Dover  Street  

Eighteenth  Avenue . . 

Eighteenth  Street  

Eighth  Street  

Elm  Street  

Fifth  Avenue  

Fifth  Street  

Forest  Home  Avenue. 

Fourteenth  Street  

Fourth  Street  

Franklin  Street  

Fratney  Street  

Garfield  Avenue  

Grand  Avenue  

Hanover  Street  

Hopkins  Street  

Island  Avenue  

Jefferson  Street  

Jones  Island  

Lee  Street  

Lisbon  Avenue  


38. ( 

3     61. ( 

)     94. ( 

5     97. < 

3  94.5 

95. : 

}  115.' 

J  120.1 

I  

79.6 
68.6 
74.3 

45. { 

)  41. 

L     52. C 

5     58. ( 

)  54.4 

V     74. ( 

)     68. ( 

)     72. ( 

)  

42. ( 

)    74. C 

)  67.6 

)  81.^ 

I    92. e 

104.' 

'  110.^ 

t  130. f 

)  

59.: 

73.4 

I     78. S 

'     87.  i 

)  7.94 

72.'; 

•     88. c 

)  103. e 

)  14.4 

I  69.4 

91. e 

136.7 

141. S 

117.5 

82. C 

62.] 

79.2 

95.3 

79.7 
98.6 

72.  C 

118.6 

135.3 

118. £ 

110.4 

106.  ^ 

101.7 

133.6 

10.8 

98. C 

111.8 

99.9 

95. S 

102.2 

100.6 

94.5 

138.8 

79.1 
125.7 

9.7 

19.9 

41.3 

69.1 

89.1 

125.2 

127.2 

137.1 

22.9 

63.7 

85.5 

82.6 

114. C 

115.2 

115.1 

135.7 

126.8 

90.5 
151.3 

65.0 

119.7 

129.3 

115.6 

126.2 

153.3 

145.5 

162.7 

23.1 

72.1 

64.2 

67.1 

64.0 

63.4 

50.3 

71.1 

67.0 

18.7 

70.7 

37.9 

33.7 

50.2 

50.7 

59.0 

60.2 

67.1 

100.3 

18.2 

65.5 

23.0 

41.4 

63.9 

54.5 

60.1 

40.1 

56.4 

65.2 

62.2 
74.1 

39.9 

51.2 

47.2 

51.3 

80.1 

135.9 

242.5 

23.8 

49  1 

Q 1  1 
ol .  1 

82 .6 

85. 1 

81.2 

76.0 

115.7 

75.6 
118.1 

94.6 

96.5 

110.3 

107.9 

105.7 

100.9 

142.7 

162.4 

26.6 

54.4 

81.8 

98.0 

115.0 

121.6 

103.2 

96.9 

155.5 

18.5 

82.4 

55.3 

47.8 

92.4 

88.1 

83.7 

89.3 

84.1 

110.0 

20.6 

97.0 

7.0 

9.0 

7.0 

23.5 

16.5 

23.5 

16.7 

27.0 

37.7 
73.7 

30.8 

60.3 

58.6 

58.5 

85.4 

81.9 

69.8 

103.5 

10.3 

64.3 

48.8 

74.1 

86.1 

93.3 

77.9 

75.0 

87.5 

72.0 
64.9 
107.3 

83.7 

84.6 

94.0 

85.0 

84.1 

86.9 

86.9 

100.1 

39.8 

68.8 

85.0 

87.4 

98.0 

98.5 

132.0 

187.9 

21.6 

31.0 

61.0 

83.2 

92.4 

85.4 

93.0 

87.6 

68.6 
70.0 
48.3 
31.1 
76.6 

63.1 

60.1 

82.6 

78.4 

77.5 

68.3 

83.1 

83.3 

42.9 

42.5 

61.6 

70.4 

63.8 
6.4 

56.3 
19.7 
67.1 

59.2 
25.4 
93.1 

66.8 
45.0 
109.2 

20.5 

.49.5 

49.1 

61.8 

65.3 

78.0 

10.3 

19.3 

26.4 

26.7 

35.5 

30.0 

26.2 

37.5 

43.0 

43.1 
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TABLE  II— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 


Lloyd  Street  

Madison  Street  

Maryland  Avenue  

Mineral  Street  

Mound  Street  

Ninth  Street  

North  Pierce  Street  

Park  Street  

Prairie  Street  

Ring  Street  

Scott  Street  

Second  Avenue  

Seventh  Street  

Sixteenth  Avenue  

Third  Street  

Thirty-eighth  Street.. . . 

Thirty-first  Street  

Thirty-seventh  Street . . 

Trowbridge  Street  

Twelfth  Street  

Twentieth  Street  

Twenty-first  Street  

Twenty-seventh  Ave . . . 
Twenty-seventh  Street. 

Walker  Street  

Walnut  Street  

Windlake  Avenue  

School  for  Deaf  

School  for  Exceptionals. 


Totals. 


73.3  90.4 


52.8 
125.6 
39.8 
70.6 


74.5 
68.6 
86.0 
61.8 
39.9 


78.5 
40.1 


100.2 
92.0 
50.2 
88.6 
66.1 
55.6 
37.7 
81.4 


68.0 
19.8 


2843.7 


56.7 
130.0 
53.3 
59.3 


72.4 
68.2 

106.9 
60.9 
51.8 
24.2 

106.6 


123.8 
95.3 
42.3 
84.2 
54.0 
83.1 
38.5 
74.6 


10.9 
90.7 
5.3 


3459.6 


96.4 
46.2 
67.7 
59.1 
45.2 
88.6 
13.5 
79.7 
69.9 
98.9 
50.9 
56.2 
38.7 
104.7 
79.5 


99.3 

82 

43.1 

68.8 

82.0 

91.3 

54.2 

71.1 


44.9 
104.3 
10.1 


3895.9 


91.3 
78.7 
57.4 
66.7 
51.3 

103.2 
45.8 
90.8 
68.6 

133.8 
69.1 
56.5 
54.4 
89.1 
70.6 


86.0 
72.3 
47.3 
65.4 
81.8 
88.0 
67.2 
57.1 


56.2 
100.1 

8.3 


4095.9 


105.3 
59.5 
60.0 
55.9 
65.3 

105.8 
68.4 
93.2 
65.9 

125.2 
62.7 
66.7 
38.0 

126.0 
99.3 
40.0 
74.8 
94.0 
58.1 
90.7 
84.6 
71.5 
69.0 
80. 


51.5 
68.1 
12.3 


4293.6 


80.9 
65.9 
59.6 
83.3 
70.7 
101.7 
105.3 


66.0 
127.7 
65.4 
65.1 
52.1 
87.9 
80.2 
55.2 
62.4 
90.0 
63.1 
73.3 
79.0 
84.7 
87.0 
81.1 
101.1 
56.5 
91.9 
7.7 


4352.5 


112.0 
65.9 
63.8 
77.4 
82.6 
118.8 
123.6 


65.1 

138.2 
70.8 
69.8 
5"2.3 

100.2 
74.8 
46.6 
88.1 
96.8 
63.7 
92.9 
74.1 

120.5 
49.7 
70.2 
91.6 
63.6 

144.8 
7.2 


4793.9 


110.4 
97.5 
86.8 
83.8 
84.2 
174.9 
156.5 
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SUMMARY  OF  MONTHLY  REPORTS,  1911-1912. 


Total  number  of  investigations  13,018 

Public  schools   6,832 

Parochial  schools   3,851 

No  school  ".   117 

Office  investigations   2,218 

Applications  for  free  books   1 ,059 

Causes  of  absence  from  school: 

Illegally  absent   6,  057 

Willful  truants   1,242 

Illness   3,113 

Neglect— Parental   3,736 

Poverty   621 

Home  Conditions: 

One  or  both  parents  dead   1 , 923 

Mothers  working   1 , 653 

Mothers  deserted   354 

Court  Cases:  Cases  Children 

Juvenile — Children  neglected   36  49 

Juvenile — Children  incorrigible   36  38 

District — Parents  prosecuted   28 

Employment  Secured  for  Boys  and  Girls:  ^ 

In  the  country   170 

In  the  city   32 

Cases  Referred  to  Other  Departments: 

Medical   105 

Associated  Charities   29 

Woman's  School  Alhance  (Shoes)   12 

Poor   7 


Boys  on  probation  to  the  Department — Reporting — Monthly 
average  

Transfers  located  (from  school  to  school)  

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chief  Truant 


37 
4,215 

Officer. 
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Report  of  West  Division  High  School 


Superintendent  Carroll  G.  Pearse: 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  not  been  customary  in  Milwaukee  to 
require  high  school  principals  to  render  annual  reports. 
Nevertheless,  this  year  we  should  like  to  lay  before  you  the 
results  of  some  investigations  we  have  made  at  the  West 
Division.  The  following  pages,  then,  constitute  a  brief 
summary  of  data  gathered  by  the  principal  and  department 
heads.  The  reports  are  submitted  in  this  form  in  the  hope 
that  in  them  you  may  find  matter  both  interesting  and  useful. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Principal's  Report: 

Heads  of  Departments   96-97 

The  Parent  and  The  School   98-99 

The  Class  Officer  System  99-100 

The  Social  Side— Secret  Societies   100-101 

Clubs  and  Societies   101-102 

Employment  Bureau   102 

Explanation  of  Statistical  Tables   102-104 

Tables— Enrolled,  Per  Cent  Passed,  Etc   105 

Tables — Enrollment,  Number  and  Per  Cent  Dropped  Out 

1896-1912   106 

Facts  about  the  Class  of  1912  ;  107-108 

Diagrams — Average  Tijne  in  School  in  Months,  1894-1908   109 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Enrollment  to  Dropped  Out,  1896-1912   110 

Per  Cent  Dropped  Out  First  Year   Ill 

Per  Cent  of  All  Entrants  Dropped  Out  First  Year,  Boys  and 

Girls   112 

Per  Cent  of  Graduates  to  Entrants,  1894-1908   113 

Tables— Enrollment,  Left,  Graduates,  Etc.,  1894-1908,  5  tables  114-123 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  two  years  ago  I  found 
excellent  conditions  prevailing;  indeed,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  decide  just  what  new  procedure  would  make  for  greater 
efficiency. 
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A  possible  improvement  seemed  to  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  school  is  a  large  one, 
much  too  large  for  one  person  to  supervise  thoroughly.  It 
has  been  our  aim  to  secure  unity,  thoroughness,  increased 
attention  to  details,  by  strengthening  the  department  heads. 
In  this  direction,  I  feel  sure,  lies  the  greatest  opportunitv. 
From  the  beginning  the  heads  have  been  encouraged  to  take 
hold.  Since  filling  the  vacant  positions  in  English  and 
IVIathematics  especially,  the  aim  has  been  to  develop  suffi- 
cient supervision  in  each  subject.  They  have  been  encour- 
aged to  study  books  on  supervision  and  in  many  other  ways 
made  more  able  to  assist  others.  Where  possible  the  heads 
have  been  given  fewer  classes,  thus  giving  time  for  class 
visitation  and  consultation.  As  often  as  once  a  month  the 
teachers  of  each  department  have  had  meetings  under  the 
direction  of  the  respective  heads.  At  these  meetings  the 
purpose  has  beerf  to  secure  unity,  co-operation,  mutual  help- 
fulness. Each  department  has  subscribed  to  a  set  of  maga- 
zines which  are  constantly  in  circulation.  In  all  over  $60 
has  been  expended  in  this  way  this  year.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails, formerly  looked  after  by  the  principal,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  department  heads  where  they  can  best  be  taken 
care  of.  I  am  confident  that  much  good  has  already  re- 
sulted from  this  policy. 

Special  emphasis  this  year  has  been  laid  on  the  matter 
of  investigation.  The  school  is  large  and  offers  the  very 
best  field  for  comprehensive  study  of  high  school  problems. 
Each  department  head  has  been  encouraged  to  make  a  special 
study  of  his  particular  problem.  The  reports  which  follow 
are  the  results  of  m.uch  labor,  and  it  is  hoped  will  suggest 
remedies  to  many  vexing  questions.  It  is  hoped  also  that 
the  studies  will  place  us  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  towards 
our  work  and  be  an  incentive  to  future  investigation.  I 
shall  not  venture  any  further  comment  but  let  each  depart- 
ment head  tell  his  own  story. 
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THE   PARENT  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  longer  I  teach  school  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
the  parent  is  the  neglected  factor  in  the  situation.  Under 
our  present  high  school  program  pupils  are  expected  to  do 
more  than  half  their  preparation  at  home.  If  this  home 
work  is  neglected,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  age 
of  specialization,  on  the  part  of  parents  to  leave  the  child 
entirely  to  the  school.  Fathers  are,  or  think  they  are,  too 
busy  to  bother  with  the  boy — ''it's  the  school's  business 
anyway."  The  boy,  unrestrained,  is  attracted  to  the  street, 
the  nickel  shows,  and  falls  victim  to  the  thousand  and  one 
attractions  which  are  likely  to  make  a  stronger  appeal  than 
his  books.  A  careful  study  of  over  600  failures  at  the  close 
of  the  semester  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  fully  one-half  the  waste  could  be  eliminated  if 
the  parents  could  be  reached.  Parents  must  be  made  to  see 
the  need  of  systematic  home  study  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren; that  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  habits,  es- 
pecially of  boys;  that  a  closer  study  of  report  cards  should 
be  made,  etc. 

Accordingly  steps  were  taken  to  secure  closer  co-oper- 
ation between  the  school  and  the  home.  The  first  thing 
needed  was  better  telephone  service. 

Teachers  have  been  urged  to  get  the  ''telephone  habit". 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  This  last  semester  I  have 
insisted  on  each  teacher  reaching  the  parent  in  each  one  of 
her  "cases",  in  some  way.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter 
forcefully  to  their  attention,  I  have  asked  each  teacher  to 
keep  a  record  of  parents  reached  by  phone,  by  interviews, 
and  by  home  visitation.  The  reports  show  that  in  all  347 
parents  have  been  consulted  by  phone  and  360  parents  have 
been  interviewed  by  teachers  either  at  school  or  elsewhere. 
All  agree  that  the  effect  has  been  wholesome,  and  one  notices 
that  the  teachers  are  getting  the  habit  of  going  to  the  home 
when  other  means  fail.    This  I  have  strongly  advised  at  all 
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times,  and  insisted  on  in  some  cases.  At  first  some  strongly 
objected  on  various  grounds — * 'Parents  and  pupils  would 
dislike  it",  ''Lack  of  time",  "Not  the  teacher's  business", 
"Would  be  insulted",  etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  those 
who  objected  strongest  have  become  most  ardent  advocates 
of  the  idea.  From  the  records  I  gather  that  this  semester 
nearly  one  hundred  visits  have  been  made  by  teachers  to 
homes  of  pupils — mostly  to  those  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  usual  means. 

Nor  do  I  think  we  have  exhausted  this  means  for  im- 
provement. It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  note  that  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  teachers  are  in  the  right  frame 
of  mind.  Our  June,  1912,  report  shows  427  cases  of  failure 
out  of  4648,  that  is,  9%.  This  is  a  gain  of  2  3^%  over  any 
previous  semester.  .  However,  as  223  of  these  failures  were 
due  to  "lack  of  preparation",  "neglect",  or  other  preventable 
causes,  I  feel  sure  closer  co-operation  with  the  home  will  still 
further  reduce  our  failure  lists. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  a  Parents'  and  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  been  formed  this  spring  in  the  school. 
No  doubt  we  shall  receive  help  along  these  lines  from  this 
source. 

THE  CLASS  OFFICER  SYSTEM. 

Last  3^ear  I  decided  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
eliminations.  Much  of  my  spare  time  this  year  has  been 
given  to  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  those  who  have 
dropped  out  before  completing  the  course.  I  desired  exact 
information  on  which  to  base  plans  for  improvement.  The 
results  of  the  study  amply  justified  the  time  it  took  to  make 
it,  for  I  discovered  that  yearly  we  were  losing  one-third  of 
our  first  year  pupils  and  most  of  these  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  semester.  Evidently  our  problem  is  how  to  hold  the 
beginners  long  enough  to  get  them  interested  in  the  high 
school;  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  eighth  grade  and 
the  ninth.    More  attention  mast  be  given  to  the  individual. 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  the  class  officers  could  be  used  as  a 
means  of  getting  in  closer  touch  with  the  freshmen.  Too 
often  the  relation  between  class  officer  and  freshman  has 
been  largely  formal — a  convenient  way  of  dividing  the  cler- 
ical work  and  filling  out  of  certain  blanks.  This  year  each 
teaclier  was  given  about  eight  beginners.  Care  was  taken 
in  the  distribution.  Difficult  cases  were  given  to  teachers 
best  suited  by  temperament  to  handle  them.  Instructions 
were  given  that  the  teacher  was  to  act  as  a  '^big  brother", 
to  visit  the  homes  of  their  groups,  to  advise/  to  encourage, 
to  make  themselves  as  useful  to  each  of  ''their  family"  as 
possible.  I  am  able  to  report  much  good  work  done.  We 
have  lost  fewer  freshmen  than  ever  and  the  average  standing 
has  improved.  See  tables  page  105,  and  pages  110  and 
112. 

Other  plans  have  been  carried  out,  too,  with  a  view  of 
making  the  work  of  freshmen  more  attractive.  Our  fresh- 
men classes  are  now  our  smallest,  for  I  have  increased  the 
number  of  freshmen  sections  at  the  expense  of  the  upper 
classes,  believing  that  in  this  way  the  teachers  could  reach 
the  individual  more  effectively,  could  give  more  special  help, 
more  attention  to  the  beginners. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

Being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  stand  taken  by  our 
Board,  I  have  used  vigorous  measures  to  eliminate  secret 
societies  in  the  school.  At  no  tim^e  has  this  evil  come  to  the 
surface,  but  there  has  been  some  little  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  clubs  of  a  secret  nature,  particularly  among  the  girls. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  recent 
decision  of  Judge  Williams  will  result  in  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  such  organizations.  During  the  second  semester  one 
girl  and  two  boys  were  suspended  for  violating  pledges.  This 
action  has  had  the  desired  effect.  All  the  evidence  at  our 
command  goes  to  show  a  decided  stand  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  stamping  out  these  objectionable 
organizations.    So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  was  not 
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a  sign  of  activity  in  this  direction  after  the  decision  of  Judge 
Williams. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way,  in  fact, 
the  only  way,  to  successfully  combat  this  evil,  is  to  establish 
in  the  school  counter-acting  agencies — to  vset  up  substitutes. 
Our  schools  must  recognize  the  need  of  social  diversions. 
Accordingly  this  year  we  have  adopted  a  social  program  to 
supply  the  need  once  unsatisfactorily  filled  by  secret  societies. 
No  less  than  a  dozen  parties  have  been  held  under  school 
auspices,  all  but  four  being  given  in  the  school  itself.  All 
were  under  close  supervision  of  teachers.  The  aim  has  been 
to  make  these  functions  as  simple  and  democratic  as  possible, 
and  have  them  so  arranged  as  to  appeal  to  all  pupils  in  the 
school — or  at  least  to  all  that  care  to  join.  Next  year  we 
are  planning  to  attack  this  problem  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  I  hope  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  vexing  ques- 
tion in  the  near  future.  I  may  add  here  that  our  chief  diffi- 
culty lies  in  a  lack  of  facilities.  Our  gymnasium,  practically 
our  only  suitable  room,  is  a  poor  floor  for  dancing  and  for 
that  reason  the  pupils  dislike  to  use  it  for  their  more  elaborate 
affairs.  If  a  new  and  better  floor  could  be  laid  on  top  of  the 
present  one,  our  difficulty  would  be  reduced  by  half. 

CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

In  order  to  hold  pupils  in  school,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
school  life  as  attractive  as  possible.  For  that  reason  I  have 
encouraged  organizations  within  the  school.  The  debating 
societies  now  are  in  a  flourishing  condition — attendance  has 
risen  from  abovit  twenty-five  to  over  one  hundred  fift}^  each 
week.  During  the  year  these  societies  have  given  several 
public  programs,  one  joint  debate,  four  socials,  and  two 
picnics.  Musical  clubs  have  increased  in  number  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  school  now  supports  a  large  chorus  of  seventy- 
five  voices,  a  boys'  club,  an  orchestra  of  sixteen  pieces,  a 
mandolin  club  of  twenty  pieces,  and  a  violin  trio.  In  all 
nearly  two  hundred  pupils  have  received  musical  instruction. 
The  concert  given  by  the  musical  societies  during  the  winter 
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was  a  great  success,  having  been  attended  by  at  least  1,400 
people.  Other  societies  that  have  done  good  work  are  the 
Dramatic  Club  of  sixty  members,  begun  this  year;  the 
Science  Club,  and  the  Merrill  Club,  which  enrolls  more  than 
three  hundred  of  our  girls. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  maintained  an  employ- 
ment bureau.  This  was  established  to  do  good.  Many  of 
our  pupils,  especially  boys,  were  dropping  out  to  go  to  work. 
They  needed  help;  here  was  a  chance  for  real  service.  Then, 
too,  it  was  desired  that  the  commercial  department  be  prac- 
tical, come  in  contact  with  business  men.  A  list  of  boys 
who  needed  work  was  kept,  circular  letters  were  sent  out, 
advertising  our  willingness  to  furnish  help  after  school,  on 
Saturdays  and  vacations.  We  were  handicapped  at  first 
because  people  thought  we  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
requests  for  boys'  help,  but  now  a  great  many  business  men 
have  gotten  the  habit  of  calling  us  up  when  help  is  wanted. 
We  have  kept  no  statistics,  but  I  am  certain  w^e  have  found 
work  for  at  least  two  hundred  of  our  pupils  this  last  year. 
We  were  able  to  keep  not  a  few  in  school  this  way. 

EXPLANATION   OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES,  PAGES 

109-123. 

It  has  been  our  aim  this  year  to  gather  information  from 
every  source  that  gave  promise  of  bearing  on  our  problems. 
I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  con- 
ditions existing  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  with  a 
view  to  determining  our  present  efficiency.  I  desired  an 
answer  to  questions  like  these:  "How  many  pupils  do  we 
reach?"  ''How  many  finish  the  course?"  "Do  pupils  remain 
in  school  longer  than  they  did  ten  or  sixteen  years  ago?" 
"When  do  most  pupils  leave  school?"  "What  are  the  reasons 
why  so  many  drop  out?"  Up  to  the  present  I  have  never 
been  able  to  secure  data  for  such  a  study.    At  the  West 
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Division  1  found  a  gold  mine  of  material  for  the  educational 
investigator.  The  records  are  complete  for  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  school — a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  rec- 
ords of  attendance  and  scholarship  of  every  pupil  who  has 
ever  attended  the  school,  over  6,000  in  all  have  been  carefully 
studied.  The  tables  and  diagrams  stop  with  those  who  entered 
in  the  fall  of  1908,  because  I  desired  to  trace  the  career  of 
each  entering  class  from  matriculation  to  graduation.  Those 
who  entered  since  September,  1908,  have  not  had  time  to 
finish  the  course. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  brought  out  by  this 
study  bears  upon  the  average  time  spent  in  school.  By 
tracing  the  item  of  ''Average  time  spent  in  months"  by  the 
classes  entering  from  1894  to  September,  1908,  inclusive, 
from  the  tables  pages  114-123,  and  graphically  shown  on  the 
diagram,  page  109,  one  notices,  that  while  there  are  ups  and 
downs  throughout  the  period  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
a  higher  average  school  attendance  period,  especially  since 
1904.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dates  indicate  entering,  not 
graduation  years.  That  while  the  improvement  appears 
to  begin  with  the  class  that  entered  in  1903,  the  increased 
attendance  that  raised  the  average  was  mostly  due  to  the 
remaining  three  years  of  this  class.  There  was  also  a  falling- 
off  in  the  years  1906  and  1907.  However,  the  classes  that 
have  graduated  during  the  last  two  years  have  averaged 
higher  than  in  any  previous  years.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  girls  make  a  better  showing  than  the  boys,  except  in  two 
instances,  namely,  the  classes  that  entered  in  September, 
1900,  and  in  February,  1907.  The  study  shows  that  while 
the  average  boy  during  these  seventeen  years  has  attended 
school  22.1  months,  the  average  for  the  girl  is  23.5  months. 

Of  the  total,  4,686  entrants,  1,326  finished  the  course — 
532  boys  and  794  girls.  Of  the  boys  24.5  remained  to  com- 
plete their  work;  the  girls  average  considerably  higher,  31.8%. 
One  striking  fact  brought  out  is  the  large  number  who  have 
taken  longer  than  the  traditional  four  years — 240  of  the  1,326 
have  needed  more  than  four  years.    See  table  page  123. 
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The  tables  show  that  of  all  entrants  70.8%  drop  out 
before  graduation,  75.3%  of  boys,  67.2%  gh-ls.  The  most 
important  lesson,  however,  to  be  learned  in  connection  with 
these  eliminations  is  the  surprisingly  large  number  who  drop 
out  the  first  year.  Of  all  entrants  32.6%  drop  out  the  initial 
year,  and  of  these  21.7%  before  the  close  of  the  year.  17.4% 
leave  second  year,  10.6%  third  year,  4.5%  fourth  year.  The 
table,  diagram  pages  107  and  110,  show  enrollment  with  facts 
about  the  number  who  leave  during  the  year.  Since  1896 
total  enrollment  has  been  14,116,  total  withdrawals  2,706, 
and  average  of  withdrawals  during  the  year  of  19.1%.  It  is 
to  be  noted  during  the  last  two  years  that  the  per  cent  of 
withdrawals  has  been  reduced  from  18.6%  per  year  to  15.4% 
per  year. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ENROLLED  AND  PER  CENT  PASSED. 


DEPARTMENT 

ENROLLED. 

% 

WITHDRAWN. 

1912 

1  o 

1 1 

19 

12 

li 

11 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

234 

248 

250 

277 

9.41 

11.0 

6.8 

12.6 

1049 

1004 

1021 

1046 

8.58 

6.0 

9.8 

9.7 

805 

828 

907 

897 

8.20 

9.0 

11.2 

12.0 

521 

397 

427 

341 

6.52 

7.0 

6.1 

7.6 

645 

686 

649 

574 

12.71 

9.0 

10.9 

13.4 

232 

282 

256 

297 

5.17 

7.4 

7.0 

9.8 

Biological  Science  

252 

255 

314 

273 

9.52 

6.0 

10.2 

9.0 

German-French  

524 

442 

528 

457 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

7.0 

245 

206 

264 

244 

15.92 

6.0 

16.2 

9.4 

141 

113 

92 

86 

5.67 

7.0 

14.0 

9.3 

DEPARTMENT. 


%  PASSED. 


1912 


II. 


1911 


II. 


%  FAILED. 


1912 


II. 


1911 


Latin-Greek  

English  

Mathematics  

History  

Commercial  

Physical  Science . , 
Biological  Science 
German-French . . 
Manual  Training. 
Drawing  


79.48 
83.41 
76.27 
86.57 
77.37 
87.93 
84.92 
82.25 
80.82 
92.91 


77 
86 

73.4 
81 
79 
79 

85.5 
81 
88 
92 


80 

79.8 

71.5 

86.6 

79.7 

85.5 

82 

83 

77 

83.7 


70.4 

77.9 

71.9 

85 

79 

80 

81.6 

81.6 

84 


11.11 

8 

15.53 
6.91 
9.92 
6.90 
5.56 
8.9 
3.26 
1.42 


12. 

8 

17.5 
12 
12 
14 

8.6 
13 

6 

1 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ENROLLMENT,  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  DROPPED 
OUT  DURING  THE  YEAR  1896  TO  1912. 


YEAR. 

Total 
Enrolled, 

Total 
Dropped  Out. 

Per  Cent 
Dropped  Out. 

1896-97  

641 

122 

19 

1897-98  

701 

161 

22.6 

1898-99  

749 

167 

22.3 

1899-1900  

785 

187 

23.8 

1900-1901  

728 

159 

21.8 

1901-1902  

714 

144 

20.1 

1902-1903  

741 

164 

22.1 

1903-1904  

710 

133 

18.8 

1904-1905  

746 

150 

20 

806 

150 

18.6 

1906-1907  

911 

159 

17.4 

1907-1908  

1009 

203 

20 

1908-1909  

1051 

172 

17 

1909-1910  

1203 

224 

18.6 

1910-1911  

1308 

224 

17 

1911-1912  

1213 

187 

15.4 

Total  

14116 

2706 

19.1 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CLASS  OF  1912. 


It  was  made  up  of  those  who  entered  in  the  following 
years : 

Boys.  Girls. 


September,  1907                                                                   9  11 

February,  1908                                                                    16  22 

September,  1908                                                                  28  45 

February,  1909                                                                        1  5 

September,  1903   1 

September,  1909   1 


55  84 

That  is, 

5  boys  finished  course  in  5  years. 
9  girls  finished  course  in  5  years. 

15  boys  finished  course  in  43^  years. 
21  girls  finished  course  in  43^  years. 
33  boys  finished  course  in  4  years. 
48  girls  finished  course  in  4  years. 
2  boys  finished  course  in  33^  years. 

6  girls  finished  course  in  33^  years. 
1  girl  finished  course  in  3  years. 

Ages. — Total  for  boys  1044  years. 

Total  for  girls. .  .  .1557  years. 

Total   2601  years. 


Average  age  of  boys — 18  years,  11  months,  26  days — 19  years. 
Average  age  of  girls — 18  years,  3  months,  19  days. 
Average  age  of  both — 18  years,  8  months,  12  days. 


2  boys  are  17  years  old. 
7  boys  are  17-18  years  old. 

1  boy  is  18  years  old. 

16  boys  are  18-19  years  old. 

2  boys  are  19  years  old. 
16  boys  are  19-20  years  old. 

1  boy  is  20  years  old. 

7  boys  are  20-21  years  old. 

1  boy  is  21  years  old. 


1  girl  is  less  than  17  years  old. 

4  girls  are  17  years  old. 
11  girls  are  17-18  years  old. 

6  girls  are  18  years  old. 
22  girls  are  18-19  years  old. 

1  girl  is  20  years  old. 

3  girls  are  20-21  years  old. 

1  girl  is  21  years  old. 

1  girl  is  21  years,  6  months  old. 
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They  came  from  the  following  schools: 


Sixteenth  No.  2  29 

Sixteenth  No.  1  13 

Second  No.  1  12 

Fifteenth  No.  1  11 

Nineteenth  No.  1  11 

Normal  School   9 

Nineteenth  No.  2   7 

Fifteenth  No.  2   6 

East  Div.  High  School   4 

Chicago   4 

Fourth  District  School   3 

North  Div.  High  School   2 

Ninth  No.  1   2 

Twenty-second  No.  1   2 

St.  Rose   2 

St.  Thomas   2 

Sixth  No.  1   1 

Second  No.  2   1 


South  Div.  High  School  

Tenth  No.  2  

Albany,  N.  Y  

St.  Michaels  

Holy  Angels  Academy  

Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Gesu  

Campbellsport  

Menominee,  Mich  

La  Fayette,  Ind  

German-English  Academy  

Mihtary  Academy  

St.  John's  Cathedral  School, . . . 

Houston,  Tex  

Columbus,  Wis  

St.  Joseph  Aquinas  

Green  Bay  

Yonkers,  N.  Y  


There  were  56  graduates  born  in  Milwaukee. 

There  were  54  graduates  born  in  Wisconsin,  outside  of  Milwaukee. 

There  were  5  graduates  born  in  Chicago. 

There  were   3  graduates  born  in  Michigan. 

There  were  2  graduates  born  in  Illinois. 

There  were  2  graduates  born  in  Iowa. 

There  were  2  graduates  born  in  Massachusetts. 


One  graduate  was  born  in  Virginia. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Indiana. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Minneapolis. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  St.  Paul. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Pewaukee. 
One  graduate  was  bom  in  Duluth. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  New  Orleans. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Russia. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Colorado. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Ohio. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Nebraska. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Janesville. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Missouri. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Wyoming. 
One  graduate  was  born  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Location  of  Schools  and  District  Boundaries 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

East  Division  High  School — Cass  and  Knapp  Streets. 

District — The  First,  Third,  Seventh  and  Eighteenth 
Wards,  and  that  part  of  the  Sixth  Ward  east  of  Third  Street. 

South  Division  High  School — Eighth  Avenue  and  Lap- 
ham  Street. 

District— The  Fifth,  Eighth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Four- 
teenth, Seventeenth  and  Twenty-third  Wards. 

West  Division  High  School — Prairie  and  Twenty-third 
Streets. 

District — The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth 
Wards,  and  that  part  of  the  Ninth  and  Nineteenth  Wards, 
bounded  north  by  Walnut  Street  from  Forty-seventh  Street 
to  Twelfth  Street  and  east  by  Twelfth  Street  from  Walnut 
Street  to  Vliet  Street. 

North  Division  High  School — Center  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

District — All  that  part  of  the  city  north  and  east  of  the 
following  line:  From  Forty-seventh  and  Walnut,  west  to 
Twelfth,  south  to  Vliet,  east  to  Third,  north  to  North  Avenue, 
east  to  the  Milwaukee  River  and  north  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Washington  High  School — Thirty-eight  and  Clark  Streets. 

District — That  part  of  the  city  lying  west  of  a  line  begin- 
ning at  the  north  city  limits  and  extending  along  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  P.  R.  R.  tracks,  south  to  Locust  street,  east  to  25th 
street,  south  to  brown  street,  west  to  26th  street,  south  to 
Vine  street,  west  to  27th  street,  south  to  Galena  street,  west 
to  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  tracks,  southwest  along  the 
tracks  to  the  city  limits. 


Location  of  Schools  and  District  Boundaries 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Auer  Avenue  School — Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Auer 
Avenue. 

District — From  Keefe  and  Teutonia  Avenues,  west  to 
Western  Avenue,  south  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  southeast 
to  Locust  Street,  east  to  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north 
to  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Hop- 
kins Street,  northwest  to  Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Teutonia 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Bartlett  Avenue  School — Bartlett  Street  and  Linwood 
Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  and  Edgewood  Avenue, 
west  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  following  the  river  southward 
to  Bradford  Street,  east  to  Murray  Avenue,  north  to  Park 
Place,  east  to  Prospect  Avenue,  north  to  Folsom  Place, 
east  to  Lake  Michigan,  north  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Brown  Street  School — Twentieth  and  Brown  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Oak  Street  and  Fond 
du  Lac  Avenue,  southeast  to  Elm  Street,  northeast  to  Monroe 
Street,  southeast  to  Eighteenth  Street,  south  to  Lloyd  Street, 
east  to  Sixteenth  Street,  south  to  Brown  Street,  west  to  Seven- 
teenth Street,  south  to  Vine  Street,  west  to  Eighteenth  Street, 
south  to  Walnut  Street,  west  to  Twentieth  Street,  north  to 
Vine  Street,  west  to  Twenty-third  Street,  north  to  Brown 
Street,  west  to  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  Oak  Street, 
northeast  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue. 

Cass  Street  School — Cass  and  Kew^aunee  Streets. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  at  the  foot  of  Kane 
Place,  northwest  to  Cambridge  Avenue,  north  to  Bolyston 
Street,  west  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  following  the  river 
southward  to  Ogden  Avenue,  east  to  Lake  Michigan,  north 
along  the  lake  shore  to  Kane  Place. 
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Center  Street  School — Center  and  First  Streets. 

District — From  Second  Street  and  the  all#y  south  of 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Richards  Street,  south  to  Wright 
Street,  east  to  Buffum  Street,  south  to  Lee  Street,  west  to 
Third  Street,  north  to  the  alley  between  Center  and  Hadley 
Streets,  east  to  Second  Street,  north  to  the  alley  south  of 
Chambers  Street, 


Clarke  Street  School — Clarke  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Thirty-second  Street 
and  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  south  to  North  Avenue,  includ- 
ing both  sides  of  Thirty-second  Street,  east  to  C,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.  tracks,  north  to  Meinecke  Avenue,  east  to  Kilbourn 
Avenue,  southeast  to  Oak  Street,  northeast  to  Fond  du  Lac 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  Bis- 
marck Avenue,  northwest  to  Center  Street,  west  to  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  north  to  Locust  Street,  west  to  Fond  du  Lac 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Thirty-second  Street. 

Cold  Spring  Avenue  School — Cold  Spring  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Streets. 

District — From  Walnut  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  west 
to  Twentieth  Street,  south  to  Galena  Street,  west  to  Twenty- 
second  Street,  south  to  Cherry  Street,  west  to  Twenty-fifth, 
south  to  State  Street,  east  to  Twenty-third,  north  to  Prairie 
Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Chestnut  Street, 
east  to  Twelfth  Street,  north  to  Cold  Spring  Avenue,  west 
to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to  Eighteenth 
Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit  Street  School — Detroit  and  Jackson  Streets. 
District — Included  between  Michigan  Street,  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  the  Milwaukee  River. 
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Dover  Street  School — Dover  Street,  west  to  Kinnickinnic 
Avenue. 

« 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  west  on  Lincoln  Avenue, 
to  the  North- Western  railway  tracks,  southeast  along  the 
tracks  to  Conway  Street,  west  to  Kinnickinnic  Avenue, 
northwest  to  Smith  Street,  west  to  the  Kinnickinnic  river, 
south  along  the  river  to  Cleveland  Avenue,  south  and  east 
along  the  city  limits  to  Clement  Avenue,  north  to  Russell 
Avenue,  northeast  to  Lake  Michigan,  northwest  to  Lincoln 
Avenue. 

Eighteenth  Avenue  School — Maple  Street  and  Eighteenth 
Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Orchard  Street  and 
Fifteenth  Avenue,  southeast  on  Arrow  Street,  (excluding 
the  south  side  of  Arrow  Street),  to  Muskego  Avenue,  south- 
west to  Mitchell  Street,  east  to  Pearl  Street,  southwest  to 
Burnham  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  south  to  Cleve- 
land Avenue,  west  to  Twenty-second  Avenue,  north  to  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  west  to  Twenty-third  Avenue,  north  to  Lap- 
ham,  east  to  Layton  Boulevard,  north  to  Orchard  Street, 
east  to  Fifteenth  Avenue  (excluding  the  south  side  of  Orchard 
Street). 

Eighteenth  Avenue  Annex — Twenty-third  Avenue,  south 
of  Grant  Street. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Twenty-third  Avenue 
and  Rogers  Street,  east  to  Twentieth  Avenue,  south  to  Becher 
Street,  including  both  sides  of  Twentieth  Avenue,  east  to 
Muskego  Avenue,  southwest  to  Forest  Home  Avenue,  south- 
west to  Twenty-second  Avenue,  north  to  Lincoln  Avenue, 
west  to  Twenty-third  Avenue,  north  to  Rogers  Street. 

Eighteenth  Street  School — Eighteenth  and  Cedar  Streets. 

District — From  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fifteenth 
Streets,  east  to  Twelfth  Street,  south  to  Cedar  Street,  west 
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to  Thirteenth  Street,  south  to  Grand  Avenue,  west  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  south  to  Clybourn  Street,  west  to  Fifteenth 
Street,  south  to  the  ^lenomonee  River,  west  to  a  Une  of  the 
middle  of  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  State  Street,  east 
to  Twenty-third  Street,  north  to  Prairie  Street,  east  to  Fif- 
teenth Street,  north  to  Chestnut  Street. 

Eighth  Street  School — Eighth  and  Sycamore  Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  west  on  Cedar 
Street  to  Eighth  Street,  north  to  State  Street,  west  to  Twelfth 
Street,  south  to  Cedar  Street,  west  to  Thirteenth  Street, 
south  to  Grand  Avenue,  west  to  Fourteenth  Street,  south  to 
Clybourn  Street,  west  to  Fifteenth  Street,  south  to  the  North 
Menomonee  Canal,  east  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  north  to 
Cedar  Street. 

Elm  Street  School — Twenty-seventh  and  Elm  Streets. 

District — From  Kilbourn  and  Meinecke  Avenues  west 
to  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  south  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  north  to  Brown  Street,  east  to  West  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  north  to  Lloyd  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  north  to  Kilbourn  Avenue,  northwest  to  Meinecke 
Avenue. 

Fifth  Avenue  School — Fifth  and  Hayes  Avenues. 

District — From  Kinnickinnic  River,  west  on  Lincoln 
Avenue^  to  First  Avenue,  north  to  Grant  Street,  west  to 
Seventh  Avenue,  south  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  west  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  south  to  Hayes  Avenue,  west  to  Windlake  Avenue, 
southwest  to  American  Avenue,  south  to  Cleveland  Avenue, 
west  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  south  to  the  C.  &  N-W.  R.  R. 
tracks,  including  both  sides  of  Eleventh  Avenue,  northeast 
along  the  tracks  to  Cleveland  Avenue,  east  to  the  Kinnickinnic 
River,  north  to  Lincoln  Avenue. 
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Fifth  Street  School — Fifth  Street  and  Christine  I.ane. 

District — From  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Lee  Streets 
nortli  to  Hadley  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Street,  north  to 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Second  Street,  south  to  the  alley 
between  Center  and  Hadley  Streets,  east  to  Third  Street, 
south  to  Lee  Street  and  west  to  Seventh  Street. 


Forest  Home  Avenue  School — Forest  Home  and  Tenth 
Avenues. 

District — From  Third  Avenue  and  Mitchell  Street,  west 
to  Seventh  Avenue,  north  to  a  line  drawn  midway  between 
Mitchell  Street  and  Lapham  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Avenue, 
north  to  Lapham  Street,  west  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  north  to 
Pearl  Street,  southwest  to  Bow  Street,  northwest  to  Mus- 
kego  Avenue,  southwest  to  Mitchell  Street,  east  to  Pearl 
Street,  southwest  to  Burnham  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Avenue 
south  to  Grant  Street,  east  to  American  Avenue,  north  to 
Becher  Street,  east  to  Tenth  Avenue,  north  to  Rogers  Street, 
east  to  Sixth  Avenue,  north  to  Burnham  Street,  east  to  Third 
Avenue,  north  to  Mitchell  Street. 


Fourteenth  Street  School — Fourteenth  and  Galena  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Brown  Street  and 
Sixteenth  Street  and  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  southeast  on  Fond 
du  Lac  Avenue  to  Neenah  Street,  northeast  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  north  to  Wine  Street,  east  to  Twelfth  Street,  south 
to  Walnut  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to  Plymouth 
Street,  east  to  Tenth  Street,  south  and  southeast  on  Tenth 
Street  to  Central  Avenue,  southwest  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to 
Twelfth  Street,  south  to  Cold  Spring  Avenue,  west  to  Fif- 
teenth Street,  north  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to  Eighteenth  Street, 
north  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Seventeenth  Street,  north  to 
Brown  Street,  east  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue. 
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Fourth  Street  School — Fourth  and  Galena  Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  and  Walnut  Street, 
west  to  Third  Street,  north  to  Sherman  Street,  west  to  Sixth 
Street,  north  to  Reservoir  Avenue,  west  to  Seventh  Street, 
south  to  Central  Avenue,  southwest  to  Ninth  Street,  south 
to  A^iet  Street,  east  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  northwest  to 
Walnut  Street. 

Franklin  Street  School — Franklin  and  Twenty-first  Streets. 

District — From  a  point  120  feet  north  of  FrankUn  on 
Seventeenth  Street,  west  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  south  to 
Keefe  Avenue,  east  to  Seventeenth  Street,  north  to  the  alley 
north  of  Franklin  Street. 

Fratney  Street  School — Fratney  Street  and  Concordia 
Avenue. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  and  Keefe  Avenue, 
west  to  Richards  Street,  south,  including  both  sides  of  Rich- 
ards Street,  to  alley  south  of  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Buffum 
Street,  south  to  Locust  Street,  east  to  the  Milwaukee  River, 
north  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Garfield  Avenue  School — Fourth  Street  and  Garfield 
Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Lee  and  First  Streets, 
south  to  North  Avenue,  west  to  Second  Street,  south  to  Lloyd 
Street,  west  to  Third  Street,  south  to  Harmon  Street,  west 
to  Fourth  Street,  south  to  Sherman  Street,  west  to  Sixth 
Street,  north  to  Reservoir  Avenue,  west  to  Seventh  Street, 
north  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  First  Street. 

Grand  Avenue  School — Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Grand 
Avenue. 

District — From  State  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets,  south 
to  the  Menomonee  River,  southwest  to  city  limits,  west  and 
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north  along  the  city  limits  to  the  corner  of  Western  Avenue 
and  State  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

Grand  Avenue  School  Annex — Washington  Avenue,  north 
of  Clybourn  Street. 

District — Same  as  Grand  Avenue  School. 

Hanover  Street  School — Hanover  Street,  north  of  Mit- 
chell Street. 

District — From  the  Kinnickinnic  River  west  on  Green- 
field Avenue  to  Greenbush  Street,  south  to  Orchard  Street, 
west  to  Grove  Street,  south  to  Lapham  Street,  excluding  east 
side  of  Grove  Street,  west  to  Second  Avenue,  excluding  east 
side  of  Second  Avenue,  south  to  Mitchell  Street,  west  to 
Third  Avenue,  south  to  Burnham  Street,  east  to  First  Avenue, 
south  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  east  to  Kinnickinnic  River,  north- 
ward along  the  river  to  Greenfield  Avenue. 

Hopkins  Street  School — Fifteenth  and  Hopkins  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Ring  and  Fifteenth 
Streets,  south  to  Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street, 
south  to  Locust  Street,  west  to  Twelfth  Street,  south  to  Had- 
ley  Street,  west  to  Teutonia  Avenue,  south  to  Center  Street, 
west  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Locust  Street,  west  to 
Nineteenth  Street,  north  to  Chambers  Street,  east  to 
Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Hopkins  Street,  northwest  to 
Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Teutonia  Avenue,  northwest  to  Ring 
Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street. 

Island  Avenue  School — Island  Avenue  and  Harmon 
Street. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River,  northwest  on  Wal- 
nut Street,  to  Third  Street,  north  to  Sherman  Street,  west  to 
Fourth  Street,  north  to  Harmon  Street,  east  to  Third  Street, 
north  to  Lloyd  Street,  east  to  Second  Street,  north  to  North 
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Avenue,  east  to  First  Street,  north  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  Booth 
Street,  south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  Bremen  Street,  south 
to  Milwaukee  River,  southwest  to  Walnut  Street. 

Jefferson  Street  School — Jefferson  Street,  north  of  Martin 
Street. 

District — From  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
at  its  intersection  with  a  line  drawn  eastward  along  the  line 
of  the  middle  of  Ogden  Avenue,  southwest  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  to  the  line  of  the  middle  of  Michigan  Street,  west 
to  the  Milwaukee  River,  north  to  the  line  of  the  middle  of 
Ogden  Avenue,  thence  east  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Lee  Street  School — Lee  and  Ninth  Streets. 

District — From  Clarke  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  to 
Harmon  Street,  excluding  the  north  side  of  Harmon  Street, 
west  to  Ninth  Street,  north  to  Garfield  Avenue,  west  to  Elev- 
enth Street,  north  to  North  Avenue,  west  to  Louis  Avenue, 
north  to  Lee  Street,  west  to  Teutonia  Avenue,  north  to  Wright 
Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  north  to  Clarke  Street,  east 
to*'Seventh  Street. 

Lisbon  Avenue  School — North  and  Lisbon  Avenues. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Thirty-ninth  Street 
and  North  Avenue,  south  to  Elm  Street,  west  to  Fortieth 
Street,  south  to  Pabst  Avenue,  west  to  Forty-seventh  Street, 
south  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to  a  line  120  feet  west  of  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  north  to  a  line  120  feet  south  of  Washington 
Boulevard,  west  to  a  line  120  feet  west  of  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
north  to  a  line  120  feet  south  of  Pabst  Avenue,  west  to  Spring 
Avenue,  north  to  a  line  120  feet  north  of  North  Avenue,  east 
to  a  line  120  feet  west  of  Forty-fifth  Street,  north  to  a  line 
120  feet  north  of  Clarke  Street,  east  to  Sherman  Boulevard 
south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
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Lloyd  Street  School — l.loyd  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

District — From  Teiitonia  Avenue  and  Wright  Street, 
southeast  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  Louis  Avenue,  south  to  North 
Avenue,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to  Garfield  Avenue, 
east  to  Ninth  Street,  south  to  Harmon  Street,  west  to  Tenth 
Street,  south  to  Wine  Street,  west  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
south  to  Neenah  Street,  southwest  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue, 
northwest  to  Sixteenth  Street,  north  to  Lloyd  Street,  west  to 
a  line  drawn  midw^ay  betw^een  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  (also  including  pupils  living  on  north  side  of  Lloyd 
Street,  between  that  line  and  Eighteenth  Street),  north  to 
North  Avenue,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Wright 
Street,  east  to  Teutonia  Avenue. 

Madison  Street  School — Madison  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

District — From  Mineral  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  west 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  south  to  Washington  Street,  west  to  Sixth 
Avenue,  south  to  Scott  Street,  west  to  Tenth  Avenue,  south 
to  Greenfield  Avenue,  west  to  Muskego  Avenue,  southwest 
to  Bow  Street,  southeast  to  Pearl  Street,  northeast  to  Elev- 
enth Avenue,  south  to  Lapham  Street,  east  to  Eighth  Avenue, 
south  to  a  line  drawn  midway  betw^een  Lapham  and  Mit- 
chell Streets,  east  to  Seventh  Avenue,  south  to  Mitchell 
Street,  east  to  Fourth  Avenue,  north  to  Mineral  Street. 

Maryland  Avenue  School  —  Prospect  and  Maryland 
Avenues. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  and  the  extension  of 
Folsom  Place  west  to  Prospect  Avenue,  south  to  Park  Place, 
west  to  Murray  Avenue,  south  to  Bradford  Street,  west  to 
the  Milwaukee  River,  following  the  river  southward  to  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  east  to  Cambridge  Avenue,  south  to  Kane  Place, 
southeast  to  Lake  Michigan,  northeast  to  the  extension  of 
Folsom  Place. 
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Mineral  Street  School  —  Mineral  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue. 

District — From  North  Menomonee  Canal  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  Fourth  Avenue,  west  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  south 
to  Mineral  Street,  west  to  Twelfth  Avenue,  south  to  Green- 
field Avenue,  east  to  Tenth  Avenue,  north  to  Scott  Street, 
east  to  Sixth  Avenue,  north  to  Washington  Street,  east  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  north  to  Mineral  Street,  east  to  Fourth  Avenue, 
north  to  North  Menomonee  Canal. 

Mound  Street  School — Mound  Street,  north  of  Lincoln 
Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  on  Greenfield  Avenue, 
to  the  Kinnickinnic  River,  southward  along  the  river  to  Smith 
Street,  east  to  Kinnickinnic  Avenue,  southeast  to  Conway 
Street,  east  to  North- Western  railway  tracks,  north  along 
tracks  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  east  to  Lake  Michigan,  northwest 
to  Greenfield  Avenue. 

Ninth  Street  School — Ninth  and  Sherman  Streets. 

District — From  Harmon  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  to 
Central  Avenue,  southwest  to  Ninth  Street,  south  to  Vliet 
Street,  west  to  Central  Avenue,  northeast  to  Tenth  Street, 
north  and  northwest  to  Plymouth  Street,  west  to  Eleventh 
Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street,  west  to  Twelfth  Street,  north 
to  Wine  Street,  east  to  Tenth  Street,  north  to  Harmon  Street, 
east  to  Seventh  Street  (including  both  sides  of  Lloyd  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Seventh  Streets). 

North  Pierce  Street  School — Center  and  North  Pierce 
Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  and  Locust  Street, 
west  to  Buffum  Street,  north  to  alley  south  of  Chambers 
Street,  west  to  Richards  Street,  south  to  Wright  vStreet,  east 
to  Buffum  Street,  south  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  Booth  Street, 
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south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  Bremen  Street,  south  to  the 
river,  along  the  river  north  to  T.ocust  Street.  (Pupils  above 
the  5th  B  grade  go  to  Center  Street  School.) 

Oklahoma  Avenue  School — Oklahoma  and  Fifth  Avenues. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Garden  Street  and 
the  C.  &  N-W.  R.  R.  tracks  (main  line),  southwest  along 
the  tracks  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  south  to  Oklahoma  Avenue, 
east  on  Oklahoma  Avenue,  including  both  sides  of  Okla- 
homa Avenue,  to  Garden  Street,  north  on  Garden  Street  to 
the  C.  &  N-W.  tracks. 

Park  Street  School — Hanover  and  Park  Streets. 

District — From  Reed  Street  Bridge,  up  the  Menomonee 
River  to  the  continuation  of  Fourth  Avenue,  south  to  Walker 
Street,  east  to  Second  Avenue,  south  to  Mineral  Street,  east 
to  First  Avenue,  south  to  Washington  Street,  east  to  Grove 
Street,  south  to  Greenfield  Avenue,  east  to  the  Kinnickinnic 
River,  northward  along  river  to  Reed  Street  Bridge. 

Park  Street  School  Annex — Jones  Island. 
District — Jones  Island. 

Prairie  Street  School — Prairie  and  Seventh  Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  west  on  Vliet 
Street  to  Twelfth  Street,  south  on  Twelfth  Street  to  State 
Street,  east  to  Eighth  Street,  south  to  Cedar  Street  and  east 
to  the  Milwaukee  River. 

Ring  Street  School — Ninth  and  Ring  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Green  Bay  Road  and 
Graham  Street,  west  to  Atkinson  Road,  northwest  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  south  to  alley  north  of  Nash  Street,  west  to 
Seventeenth  Street,  south  to  Keefe  Avenue,  west  to  Teutonia 
Avenue,  southeast  to  Ring  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street, 
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south  to  Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Sixth  Street,  north  to  Green  Bay 
Road,  northwest  to  Graham  Street. 

Scott  Street  School — Scott  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twent)^-sixth  Avenues. 

District — From  Laj^ton  Boulevard  and  South  Pierce 
Street,  west  to  Thirtx-fourth  Avenue,  south  to  National 
Avenue,  east  to  Trowbridge  Avenue,  south  to  Greenfield 
Avenue,  east  to  Twenty-fourth  Avenue,  south  to  Lapham 
Street,  east  to  Layton  Boulevard,  north  to  South  Pierce 
Street. 

Second  Avenue  School — Second  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street. 

District — From  Second  Avenue  and  Walker  Street,  west 
to  Fourth  Avenue,  south  to  Mitchell  Street,  east  to  Second 
Avenue,  north  to  Lapham  Street,  including  both  sides  of 
Second  Avenue,  east  to  Grove  Street,  north  to  Orchard  Street, 
including  both  sides  of  Grove  Street,  east  to  Greenbush  Street, 
north  to  Greenfield  Avenue,  west  to  Grove  Street,  north  to 
Washington  Street,  west  to  First  Avenue,  north  to  Mineral 
Street,  west  to  Second  Avenue,  north  to  Walker  Street. 

Sixteenth  Avenue  School — Sixteenth  Avenue  and  Mineral 
Street. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  the  North  Menomonee 
Canal  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  south  to  Mineral  Street,  west  to 
Twelfth  Avenue,  south  to  Greenfield  Avenue,  east  to  Mus- 
kego  Avenue,  southwest  to  Arrow  Street,  northwest  to  Fif- 
teenth Avenue  and  Orchard  Street,  including  both  sides  of 
Arrow  Street,  west  to  Layton  Boulevard,  including  both 
sides  of  Orchard  Street,  north  to  Canal  Street,  east  to  the 
Menomonee  River,  thence  along  the  river  and  North  Meno- 
monee (.'anal  to  lOleventh  Avenue. 
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Third  Street  School — Third  and  Ring  Streets. 

District — From  Keefe  Avenue  and  Richards  Street,  west 
to  Sixth  Street,  south  to  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Second 
Street,  south  to  alley  south  of  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Rich- 
ards Street,  north  to  Keefe  Avenue,  excluding  both  sides 
of  Richards  Street. 

Thirty-eighth  Street  School — Clarke  and  Thirty-eighth 
Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Thirty-second  Street 
and  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  south  to  North  Avenue,  (exclud- 
ing both  sides  of  Thirty-second  Street),  west  to  Sherman 
Boulevard,  north  to  a  point  120  feet  north  of  Meinecke 
Avenue,  east  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  north  to  Locust  Street, 
west  to  Sherman  Boulevard,  north  to  Burleigh  Street,  east 
to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  southwest  to  Thirty-second  Street. 
(Upper  grade  children  attend  the  Clarke  Street  School.) 

Thirty- first  Street  School — Thirty-first  and  Brown  Streets. 

District — From  North  Avenue  and  Twent^^-ninth  Street, 
south  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  south  to 
Galena  Street,  west  to  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  south- 
west to  Cherry  Street,  north  on  Thirty-second  Street  to  Ga- 
lena Street,  west  to  a  point  midway  between  Thirty-second 
and  Thirty-third  Streets,  north  to  a  point  midway  between 
Walnut  Street  and  Lisbon  Avenue,  northwest  to  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  at  a  point  midway  between  Walnut  Street  and 
Lisbon  Avenue,  north  to  Lisbon  Avenue,  northwest  to  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  north  to  Pabst  Avenue,  west  to  a  point  midway 
between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  north  to 
North  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

Thirty-seventh  Street  School — Walnut  and  Thirty-seventh 
Streets. 

District — From  a  point  on  North  Avenue,  midway  be- 
tween Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  south  to 
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Pabst  Avenue,  east  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  south  to  Lisbon 
Avenue,  southeast  to  Thirty-fifth  Street,  south  to  a  point 
midway  between  Lisbon  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street,  east  to 
a  point  midway  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-second 
Streets,  south  to  Galena  Street,  east  to  Thirty-second  Street, 
south  to  C,  M.  (fe  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  southwest  to  the  city 
limits,  northwest  and  north  along  city  limits,  to  Vliet  Street, 
west  to  Forty-seventh  Street,  north  to  Pabst  Avenue,  east  to 
Fortieth  Street,  north  to  Elm  Street,  east  to  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  north  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  a  point  on  North  Avenue 
midway  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-sixth  Streets. 

Trowbridge  Street  School — Trowbridge  Street  and  Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  and  Russell  Avenue, 
southw^est  to  Clement  Avenue,  south  to  Oklahoma  Avenue, 
east  to  Lake  Michigan,  northwest  to  Russell  Avenue. 

Twelfth  Street  School — Twelfth  and  Center  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Chambers  and  Eighth 
Streets,  south  to  Hadley  Street,  east  to  Seventh  Street,  south 
to  Clarke  Street,  west  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to  Wright 
Street,  west  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Clarke  Street,  west 
to  Sixteenth  Street,  north  to  Center  Street,  east  to  Teutonia 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Hadley  Street,  east  to  Twelfth  Street, 
north  to  Locust  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  north  to 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Eighth  Street. 

Twentieth  Street  School — Twentieth  and  Wright  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Center  and  Sixteenth 
Streets,  south  to  Clarke  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  south 
to  North  Avenue,  west  to  line  extending  from  North  Avenue 
to  Lloyd  Street,  midway  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  south  along  that  line  to  Lloyd  Street,  west  to  Eigh- 
teenth Street),  excluding  pupils  on  north  side  of  Lloyd  Street), 
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north  to  Monroe  Street,  northwest  to  Nineteenth  Street,  south 
to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  northwest  to  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
north  to  Clarke  Street,  east  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to 
Center  Street,  east  to  Sixteenth  Street. 

Twenty-fifth  Avenue  School — Twenty-fifth  Avenue,  near 
Harrison  Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
Layton  Boulevard,  west  to  Twenty-eighth  Avenue,  south  to 
Cleveland  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty-second  Avenue,  north  to 
Lincoln  Avenue. 

Twenty-first  Street  School — Center  and  Twenty-second 
Streets. 

District — From  Chambers  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  west 
to  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  south  to  Locust  Street,  west 
to  Washington  Avenue,  south  to  Center  Street,  east  to  Bis- 
marck Avenue,  southeast  to  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to 
Clarke  Street,  east  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Locust 
Street,  west  to  Nineteenth  Street,  north  to  Chambers  Street. 

Twenty-seventh  Avenue  School — Twenty-seventh  Avenue, 
corner  Mitchell  Street. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Greenfield  and 
Twenty-fourth  Avenue,  west  to  Trowbridge  Avenue,  south  to 
Orchard  Place,  east  to  Thirty-second  Avenue,  south  to  Lap- 
ham  Street,  excluding  the  east  side  of  Thirty-second  Avenue, 
east  to  Twenty-eighth  Avenue,  south  to  Burnham  Street, 
excluding  both  sides  of  Twenty-eighth  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty- 
seventh  Avenue,  south  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  including  the  north 
side  of  Lincoln  Avenue,  from  Twenty-seventh  Avenue  to 
Western  Avenue  and  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  Avenue  from 
Twenty-eighth  Avenue  to  Western  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty- 
third  Avenue,  north  to  Lapham  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fourth 
Avenue,  north  to  Greenfield  Avenue. 
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Twenty-seventh  Street  School — Twenty-seventh  Street  and 
Cold  Spring  Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Walnut  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Streets,  south  to  Galena  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  south  to  State  Street,  west  to  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
thence  following  the  city  limits  to  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 
tracks,  thence  northeast  along  the  tracks  to  Galena  Street, 
east  to  Tw^enty-seventh  Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street,  east 
to  Twentj^-sixth  Street. 

Walker  Street  School — Greenbush  and  Walker  Streets. 

District — Same  as  Park  Street  School,  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  lower  grades. 

Walnut  Street  School — Walnut  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Lloyd  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Streets,  south  to  Brow^n  Street,  east  to  Twenty-third 
Street,  south  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Twentieth  Street,  south 
to  Galena  Street,  west  to  Twenty-second  Street,  south  to 
Cherry  Street,  west  to  Twenty-fifth  Street,  north  to  Galena 
Street,  west  to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street, 
west  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  north  to  Vine  Street,  east 
to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  north  to  Brown  Street,  east  to  West 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  Lloyd  Street,  east  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Street. 

Windlake  Avenue  School — Becher  Street  and  Windlake 
Avenue. 

District — From  Burnham  Street  and  First  Avenue,  west 
to  Sixth  Avenue,  south  to  Rogers  Street,  west  to  Tenth  Av- 
enue, south  to  Becher  Street,  west  to  American  Avenue, 
south  to  Grant  Street,  west  to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  south  to 
Cleveland  Avenue,  east  to  American  Avenue,  north  to  Wind- 
lake  Avenue,  northeast  to  Smith  Street,  east  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  north  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  east  to  Seventh  Avenue. 
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School  for  Exceptional — Tenth  Street,  near  Walnut 
Street. 

School  for  Blind — Classes  at  Cass  and  Kewaunee  Streets, 
Twelfth  and  Center  Streets,  Madison  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Cold  Spring  Avenue. 

District — City  limits. 

School  for  Deaf — Prairie  and  Seventh  Streets. 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 


SUPEKIXTENDEXT  C.   G.  PeARSE, 

City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  the  Medical  Department  for  the  year  1911- 
1912. 

Appreciation  of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  medical 
staff  to  teachers  and  principals  in  the  care  of  the  children 
as  far  as  their  physical  welfare  is  concerned  and  in  the  solv- 
ing of  problems  of  the  relationship  of  phj^sical  or  mental 
defect  to  the  child's  progress  in  school  work  is  shown  by  the 
constant  demand  that  the  physicians  spend  more  time  in 
each  school.  With  the  present  staff  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
these  demands  and  m.aintain  the  standard  set  because  of 
the  large  number  of  schools  supervised  by,  the  expanse  of 
territory  to  be  covered  by,  and  the  number  of  children  appor- 
tioned to  each  inspector.  The  subjoined  table  shows  this 
apportionment : 


Dr.  Robt.  W.  Blumenthal 


Schools.  Pupils 

Eighteenth  Street   560 

Twenty-seventh  Street   675 

Thirty-first  Street   794 

Thirty-seventh  Street   838 

Lisbon  Avenue   308 

Walnut  Street   382 


Total  3,557 


Dr.  D.  Bruins. 


Schools.  Pupils 

Twentieth  Street   685 

Twenty-first  Street   774 

Thirty-eighth  Street   260 

Auer  Avenue   775 

Brown  Street   776 

Clarke  Street   908 

Elm  Street   445 

Franklin  Street   173 


Total 


4,796 
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Dr.  O.  E.  Lademan. 


Schools.  Pupils 

Fifth  Street   684 

Twelfth  Street   674 

Garfield  Avenue   664 

Hopkins  Street   617 

Lee  Street   677 

Ring  Street  1 ,028 


Total  V.  4,344 

Dr.  T.  W.  O'Donovan. 

Schools.  Pupils 

Third  Street   648 

Center  Street   919 

Fratney  Street   645 

Island  Avenue   617 

North  Pierce  Street   \ 

North  Pierce  Street  Annex,  j 


Total  3,447 

Dr.  F.  a.  Stratton. 

Schools.  Pupils 

Bartlett  Avenue  :  .  498 

Cass  Street   729 

Detroit  Street   794 

Jefferson  Street   449 

Maryland  Avenue   543 


Total  3,013 

Dr.  R.  C.  Westhofen. 

Schools.  Pupils 

Dover  Street   922 

Fifth  Avenue   751 

Mound  Street   529 

Trowbridge  Street   528 

Windlake  Avenue  1 ,036 


Total  3,766 


Dr.  Hugo  F.  Mehl. 


Schools.  Pupils 

Sixteenth  Avenue   932 

Eighteenth  Avenue  1 ,268 

Twenty-seventh  Avenue   531 

Forest  Home  Avenue  1 ,051 

Scott  Street  '   637 


Total  4,419 

Dr.  H.  S.  Roby. 
Schools.  Pupils 

Second  Avenue   545 

Hanover  Street   861 

Jones  Island   96 

Madison  Street   489 

Mineral  Street   778 

Park  Street   436 

Walker  Street   366 


Total  3,571 

Dr.  R.  F.  Teschan. 
Schools.  Pupils 

Fourth  Street   767 

Eighth  Street   548 

Ninth  Street   971 

Grand  Avenue   752 

Lloyd  Street   828 


Total  3,866 

Dr.  Lucia  C.  Hoyer. 
Schools.  Pupils 

Seventh  Street   430 

Fourteenth  Street   885 

Cold  Spring  Avenue   881 

Prairie  Street   567 

School  for  Deaf   219 

Girls' Trade   272 

High  Schools  


Total  3,254 
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If  the  api)ortionment  to  each  inspector  were  reduced 
to  about  three  thousand  children,  or  less,  depending  upon 
the  distance  between  the  schools  assigned,  more  attention 
could  be  given  to  each  case  submitted  and  more  time  could 
be  spent  on  hygienic  inspections  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  department 
were  established  by  the  Honorable  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors. Their  effect  in  establishing  an  efficient  and  effective 
working  basis  for  the  department  is  easily  appreciated  by 
their  perusal: 

Article  XLIX — Medical  Department. 

1.  The  Medical  Inspector  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  have  a  general 
supervision  of  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  school  grounds 
and  school  buildings  and  of  the  health  and  physical  welfare 
of  school  children,  teachers,  and  janitors  in  matters  peculiar 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  manner  of  conducting 

•medical  inspection  of  schools.  He  shall  appoint,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Board,  assistant  medical  and  dental 
inspectors  and  nurses,  and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 

2.  The  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  is  the  expert  ad- 
visor of  the  Board  and  of  its  Committees  on  all  questions  of 
school  hygiene,  and  as  such  shall  be  privileged  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  committees  and  the  Board  affecting  such  ques- 
tions. 

3.  He  shall  perfoim  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  or  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  Assistant  Medical  and  Dental  In- 
spectors and  Nurses  shall  assist  the  Medical  Inspector  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  They  shall  be 
under  his  direction,  and  perform  such  duties  as  he  may  re- 
quire. The  principals  and  teachers  shall  see  that  the  rules 
and  directions  of  the  Medical  Inspector  are  properly  carried 
out. 
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4.    General  Rules: 

1-  a.    The  assistant  medical  inspectors  are  required  to  give 

two  hours  service  each  school  morning  to  school  work, 
such  service  to  begin  not  later  than  9  o'clock. 

2-  a.    The  assistant  medical  inspectors  will  call  at  each  school 

as  early  as  possible  after  the  school  session  has  begun 
and  examine: 

(a)  Such  children  as  the  teachers  may  send  for 
examination. 

(b)  Such  children  as  the  nurse  may  present  for 
re-examination  and  dismissal  from  treatment. 

(c)  All  children  who  return  to  school  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  consecutive  days,  or  after  recovery  from 
contagious  diseases. 

3-  a.    After  completing  the  morning  inspection,  the  assistant 

medical  inspectors  w^ll  devote  the  time  remaining  to 
the  making  of  complete  physical  examinations.  For 
this  examination  the  children  are  ordered  to  report  in 
turn  to  the  medical  inspector.  In  this  examination  the  * 
inspector  shall  report  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  remain  on 
file  at  the  school  and  one  copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
chief  medical  inspector,  on  all  matters  provided  for  on 
the  blank  issued  for  this  examiination. 

4-  a.    A  child  shall  be  excused  from  a  complete  physical  ex- 

amination by  the  school  inspector  provided  the  regular 
examination  blank  as  used  in  the  departmxcnt  is  returned 
properly  made  out  by  the  family  physician  and  a  certifi- 
cate from  such  physician  that  the  physical  defects  found 
are  receiving  care  or  treatment. 

5-  a.    When  a  defect  serious  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

examiner,  to  interfere  with  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  school  attendance  is  found  in  a 
child,  the  inspector  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  child  of  his  findings  on  the  blank  provided  for 
the  purpose. 
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6-  a.    In  making  examinations  of  the  throat  the  wooden 

tongue  blades  supplied  by  the  department  must  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  tongue  depressors.  Each 
tongue  blade  is  to  be  used  only  once  and  then  discarded. 
Aseptic  methods  must  be  employed  in  all  examinations. 

7-  a.    The  following  cases  are  to  be  excluded  from  school: 

(a)  Children  showing  signs  or  symptoms  of  Small- 
pox, Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Chicken-pox, 
Whooping  Cough,  Mumps  or  Acute  Tonsilitis. 

(b)  Cases  which  have  been  flagrantly  exposed  to 
the  above  diseases  (except  Acute  Tonsilitis),  until  the 
incubation  period  as  stated  in  these  rules  has  passed. 

(c)  Cases  of  Pediculosis  with  live  Pediculi. 

(d)  Children  affected  with  contagious  eye  and  skin 
diseases  and  with  dormant  Pediculosis  whose  treatment 
has  been  persistently  neglected. 

(e)  Children  whose  presence  in  the  classroom  is 
obnoxious  to  other  children,  due  to  discharges  or  to  un- 
clean condition  of  body  or  clothing. 

(f)  Tuberculosis  of  any  tissue,  when  thought  to 
be  far  enough  advanced  to  be  a  menace  to  public  health, 
must  be  reported  to  the  chief  medical  inspector  before 
excluding  the  pupil  from  school. 

8-  a.    If  a  child  is  excluded,  brief  but  sufficient  reason  there- 

for must  be  written  on  the  exclusion  circular  and  on  the 
card  attached.  The  former  is  to  be  sent  home  with  the 
child  in  a  sealed  and  addressed  envelope,  and  the  latter 
filed  at  the  school. 

9-  a.    Children  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria 

and  Small-pox  must  not  re-enter  school  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  Health  Department. 

Children  returning  after  Measles,  Chicken-pox, 
Mumps,  Whooping  Cough  and  Acute  Tonsilitis  may  re- 
enter at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector. 

10-  a.    When  a  positive  diagnosis  of  a  reportable  infectious 

disease  is  made  in  a  school,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
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pupil  must  be  reported  to  the  Health  Department  and 
the  Central  Office  by  telephone  before  leaving  the  school, 
and  the  child  excluded  forthwith. 

11-  a.    All  cases  of  infectious  disease  coming  under  the  obser- 

vation of  the  inspector,  which  are  not  properly  safeguarded, 
shall  command  his  attention.  Proper  instructions  are 
to  be  given  to  the  family  and  the  matter  reported  to  the 
Health  Department.  All  suspected  cases  of  infectious 
disease  w^hich  might  have  an  influence  on  one  of  the  school 
are  to  be  investigated  by  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
district  and  action  reported  to  the  Chief  Medical  In- 
spector. 

12-  a.    Inspectors  are  forbidden  to  make  any  suggestions  as 

to  the  treatment  and  management  of  pupils  who  are 
sick  and  under  the  care  of  a  physician.  In  all  cases  the 
Inspector  shall  scrupulously  respect  the  rights  of  the 
family  physician. 

13-  a.    Each  inspector  shall  mail  to  the  Chief  Medical  In- 

spector every  day,  a  record  of  the  work  done,  together 
with  the  name,  address  and  cause  of  exclusion  of  excluded 
child,  and  the  physical  records  of  children  examined  on 
that  day. 

14-  a.    Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  school  physician 

resort  to  force  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  shall 
exercise  care  and  discretion  so  that  the  routine  and 
discipline  of  the  school  and  classroom  may  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible. 

15-  a.    He  should  use  every  opportunity  to  instruct  the 

teachers  in  the  recognition  of  the  gross  signs  of  sickness 
or  disease. 

16-  a.    All  diseases  should  be  indicated  by  code  number. 

Avoid  as  far  as  possible  allowing  other  children  to  learn 
what  affliction  any  particular  child  may  have. 

Children  exposed  to  Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever 
should  be  excluded  seven  days  from  date  of  last  exposure. 
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Children  afflicted  with  Whooping  Cough  should  be 
excluded  until  after  the  spasmodic  stage  of  the  cough, 
usually  about  eight  weeks. 

Mumps:  p]xclude  one  week  after  sweUing  has  sub- 
sided. 

Small-pox:  Exposed  children  should  be  excluded 
twenty-one  days  after  the  date  of  exposure. 

Measles:  Exclude  cases  two  weeks,  and  longer  if 
there  is  present  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  throat 
or  nose,  or  abscess  of  the  ear.  Those  exposed  to  Measles 
should  be  excluded  one  week  from  date  of  last  exposure. 

German  Measles:  Exclude  from  school  ten  days. 
Those  exposed  should  be  excluded  ten  days  from  date  of 
last  exposure. 

Chicken-pox:  Exclude  until  all  the  scabs  are  off 
and  the  skin  is  smooth.  Those  exposed  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded ten  days  from  date  of  last  exposure. 

Cases  of  Tonsilitis  should  be  excluded  on  the  clinical 
evidence  alone,  and  should  remain  excluded  until  all 
throat  symptoms  have  completely  disappeared. 

17-a.  In  every  case  in  which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
child  expresses  in  writing  his  desire  to  be  present  at  an 
examination  of  his  child,  or  accompanies  the  child  to 
school  at  the  time  of  examination,  he  shall  be  invited 
into  the  room  during  the  examination  of  that  child. 

5.    School  Nurses: 

1-b.  In  a  special  room  assigned  for  the  purpose  by  the 
principal,  the  nurse  shall  receive  all  children  ordered  to 
report  to  her  for  treatment  and  supervision.  These 
cases  include  Pediculosis,  Ringworm,  Scabies,  Impetigo, 
Molluscum,  Contagiosum,  Conjunctivitis  and  Otitis 
Media,  and  all  cases  in  which  a  recommendation  has  been 
made  to  the  parents  for  the  correction  of  a  physical 
defect. 
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2-  b.    The  nurse  shall  visit  at  their  home: 

(a)  Flagrant  cases  of  Pediculosis. 

(b)  Cases  of  eye  and  skin  diseases  where  treatment 
is  not  being  conducted  regularly  and  properly. 

(c)  Children  in  whom  correction  of  a  physical  de- 
fect has  been  recommended.  The  nurse  will  explain  the 
importance  of  such  correction  and  the  treatment  recom- 
mended. 

3-  b.    Where  operation  or  treatment  is  indicated  and  the 

parents  of  the  child  are  unable  to  go  to  a  physician, 
dispensary,  or  hospital  with  the  child,  the  nurse  may 
accompany  the  child  if  the  parents  give  a  written  re- 
quest that  she  do  so. 

4-  b.    In  all  cases  where  the  parents  can  pay  for  medical  care, 

be  the  amount  ever  so  small,  it  should  be  insisted  upon 
that  the  case  be  sent  to  a  regular  practicing  physician. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  one  physician  be  given 
preference  over  any  other.  If  the  services  of  a  specialist 
seem  indicated  and  the  nurse  is  asked  to  recommend 
such  specialist,  she  must  give  the  patient  the  names  of 
a  number  of  physicians  who  make  that  particular  con- 
dition their  specialty.  In  every  case  the  rights  of  the 
family  physician  must  be  recognized  with  scrupulous  care. 

5-  b.    The  nurse,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal,  may 

exclude  from  school  any  child  afflicted  with  live  pediculi, 
or  any  signs  or  symptoms  of  acute  infectious  disease. 
Wherever  possible  the  diagnosis  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  medical  inspector  at  his  next  visit,  except  in  case 
of  pediculosis. 

6-  b.    All  diseases  are  to  be  indicated  by  code  number  and 

care  should  be  taken  so  as  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible 
allowing  other  children  to  learn  what  affliction  any 

particular  child  may  have. 

I 
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7-  b.    The  nurse  should  exercise  care  and  discretion  so  that 

the  routine  and  discipline  of  the  school  and  classroom 
may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

8-  b.    Each  nurse  shall  forward  every  day  to  the  Chief  Medi- 

cal Inspector  a  record  of  the  work  performed  on  that  day. 

6.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  teeth,  read  ' 'Dentist" 
for  "Physician"  in  the  above  rules. 

7.  The  principal  shall  be  present  at  all  examinations 
made  in  his  school  by  the  assistant  medical  inspector.  If  it 
be  impossible  for  the  principal  to  be  present,  the  vice-princi- 
pal shall  be  present.  If  it  be  impossible  for  either  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  vice-principal  to  be  present,  then  the  principal 
may  designate  a  teacher  who  shall  assume  this  duty. 

Adopted. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICAL 
INSPECTION,  1911-12. 


Cases  Referred  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Inspector: 


There  were  306  examinations  made  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  cases  referred  to  the  Central  Office  during  the 
year. 

The  following  cases  were  referred  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment by  other  departments  for  examination  and  report: 


1.    Truancy  Department: 


Bronchitis   3 

Tuberculosis   8 

Dysmenorrhoea   2 

Enteroptosis   1 

Kidney  Disease   1 

Valvular  Heart  Lesion...  2 

Intestinal  Parasites   2 

Cold   1 

Rheumatism   1 

Asthma   2 

Furnuculosis   1 

Goitre   1 

Pertussis   2 

Tonsilitis   3 

Infected  Wounds   1 

Pharyngitis   1 

Earache   1 

Mentality   5 

Moral  Imbecility   2 


Neurasthenia   1 

Epilepsy   2 

Chorea   2 

Headache   1 

Myopia   6 

Internal  Squint   1 

Interstitial  Keratitis ....  1 

Choroiditis   1 

Nasal  Obstruction   1 

Enlarged  Tonsils  and 

Adenoids   3 

Dental  Caries   2 

Stammer   1 

Bilateral  Equino- varus. .  1 

Eczema   1 

Ganglion   1 

Ulcers  of  Foot   2 

Non-attendance  due  to 

alleged  illness   79 

Total   146 
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2.    Superintendent's  Dept.  :  4. 

For  transfer  due  to  Phy- 
sical Defects   6 

Mentality   1 

Tuberculosis  of  Knee.  .  .  1 

Excuse  from  Manual 

Training   2 

Total   10 


3.    By  Principals: 

Varicocele   1 

Otitis  Media   1 

Pinkeye   1 

Tonsilitis   1 

Pertussis   1  5. 

Osteomyelitis   1 

Alopecia   1 

Eczema   1 

Chicken-pox   1 

Defective  Speech   3 

Aphonia   1 

Myopia   2 

Moral  Imbecility   1 

Backwardness   1 

Epilepsy   1 

  6. 

'Total   18 


By  Doctors  and  Nurses: 


Tuberculosis   4 

Scarlet  Fever   2 

Asthma   1 

Gonorrhoea   1 

Chorea   2 

Pediculosis   2 

Occhided  Nasal  Duct ...  1 
Paralysis  of  Soft  Palate 
and  Muscles  of  Accom- 
modation  1 

Pustular  Conjunctivitis. .  1 

Defective  Hearing   1 

Total   16 

By  Parents: 

Mentality   1 

Defective  Speech   1 

Emuresis   1 

Measles   1 

]\Iyopia   1 

Chorea   1 

Total   6 

By  County  Poor  Dept.: 

Myopia   1 

Total   1 

By  Relief  Societies: 

Tuberculosis  of  Lungs.. .  1 


''lotal 


1 
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casp:s  referred  to  other  departments: 

The  following  cases  were  referred  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment to  other  departments: 

To  the  Truancy  Department  because  of  undue  absence 
following  illness,  118. 

To  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  for  investigation 
of  the  home,  2. 

To  the  Juvenile  Court  for  parental  neglect,  7. 

To  the  District  Court  for  parental  neglect,  1. 

Seven  teachers  who  requested  leave  of  absence  under 
Chapter  XXXII,  Section  10-a  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  were 
examined  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  have  employed  the  Chief 
Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  to  act  as  examining  physician. 
During  the  year  1911-1912  eight  teachers  were  examined  for 
this  organization. 

Twelve  children  were  added  to  the  School  for  Excep- 
tional Children  and  two  new  classes  formed  in  the  scohols, 
each  comiposed  of  fifteen  children.  One  was  located  in  the 
Forest  Home  Avenue  School  and  one  in  the  Park  Street 
School. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  city  disinfected  seven 
school  rooms  during  the  year  at  the  request  of  the  depart- 
ment, because  active  cases  of  infectious  disease  were  found 
in  these  room.s. 
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1911-1912 

SCARLET  FEVER  AND  DIPHTHERIA  CASES 
AMONG  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 


t  Fever. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Scarle 

Diphtheria. 

90 

85 
80 
75 





Sept  

October. . 
November 
December . 
January.. . 
February  . 
March 

April  

May  

June  

Diph- 
theria 

Scari. 
Fever 

65 

fio 
\f\j 

15 

20 

DO 

30 

46 

A 

45 

55 

45 

26 

44 

40 

A 

17 

61 

35 

17 

36 

30 

A 

7 

40| 

25 

T 

\ 

5 

23 

20 

/  / 

1 

— r 

9 

34 

15 

/ 

\ . . 

9 

18 

10 

N 

Total  .  . 

180 

377 

5 

0 
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THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 


In  reviewing  the  occurrence  of  Infectious  Diseases  among 
school  children  a  very  satisfactory  condition  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OCCURRING 
AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


1909-1910. 

1910-1911. 

1911-1912. 

632 

503 

377 

237 

295 

180 

279 

180 

651 

22 

239 

81 

63 

220 

112 

48 

68 

142 

Acute  Tonsilitis  

54 

57 

150 

139 

279 

1335 

1562* 

1693* 

*Contagiou3  Contact  not  included. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  most  dreaded  diseases  of 
childhood,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria,  are  occurring  with 
far  less  frequency  among  school  children.  The  percentage 
of  incidence  is  even  less  in  1912  than  was  the  case  in  1910, 
than  the  table  would  indicate,  because  the  school  enrollment 
has  increased.  Undoubtedly  the  greater  watchfulness  occa- 
sioned by  the  regular  visits  of  the  physicians  to  the  schools, 
the  prompt  reporting  of  the  cases  and  their  immediate  isola- 
tion, and  the  more  rigid  exclusion  of  those  in  contact  with 
those  ill  has  had  considerable  effect  in  this  redaction.  Here- 
tofore practically  no  record  was  had  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
so-called  minor  diseases  of  childhood  in  the  schools,  with 
the  result  that  the  location  and  extent  of  an  epidemic  could 
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not  be  determined  and  proper  steps  taken  to  safeguard  not 
only  the  school  in  which  the  disease  was  occurring,  but  also  the 
neighboring  districts. 

PojHilar  opinion  still  prevails  that  these  diseases  are 
benign  in  character  and  that  all  children  must  or  will  be 
afflicted  with  them  at  some  time  or  other.  Therefore  in 
many  cases  no  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat  the  child, 
and  consequently  no  report  of  the  case  is  made  to  the  proper 
authorities.  That  the  first  premise  is  wrong  is  show^n  by 
mortality  statistics.  In  the  light  of  modern  experience  the 
second  need  not  be  considered. 

The  rule  passed  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors  that 
all  children  returning  after  an  absence  of  three  days  con- 
tinuously, must  be  submitted  to  the  medical  inspector  for 
examination  before  being  re-admitted  to  the  classroom,  is 
the  most  potent  factor  in  enabling  the  medical  inspector  to 
become  cognizant  of  the  prevailing  illnesses  in  his  district 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  protection  of  the 
schools  and  the  promotion  of  health  among  the  children. 
Reference  to  the  table  of  General  Contagious  Diseases  found 
Attending  School  will  reveal  the  necessity  for  'eternal  watch- 
fulness as  the  price  of  health  and  freedom  from  epidemics.' 

These  diseases  may  be  followed  by  serious  complications 
and  so  occasion  death  or  invalid  the  child  for  life.  Also,  the 
absenteeism  from  school  caused  by  their  occurrence  not  only 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  child  educationally,  but  a  very  large 
financial  loss  to  the  state. 
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YEARLY  REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION,  1911-191:^ 


GENERAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


SCHOOL. 


Re-admitted 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet  Fever 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Chicken  Pox.j 

Pertussis 

Acute 
Tonsilitis. 

Contagious 
Contact. 

TOTAL. 

45 

24 

3 
9 

3 

3 

■ 

10 

3 

46 

64 

3 

32 

2 

2 

48 

91 

6 

1 1 

.... 

3 

15 

2 

5 

42 

71 

6 

10 

9 

1 

1 

4 

2 

33 

49 



4 

27 

1 

6 

2 

i 

1 

42 

57 

1 1 

8 

17 

6 

3 

2 

•> 

52 

116 

2 

13 

11 

2 

2 

2 

16 

12 

60 

37 

1 

4 

17 

1 

9 

1 

7 

31 

32 

2 

2 

9 

2 

24 

21 

6 

14 

12 

3 

4 

2 

1 

42 

32 

2 

8 

16 

2 

4 

33 

5 

? 

3 

4 

•  •  •  • 

2 

11 

41 

12 

2 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

42 

33 

3 

1 

4 

11 

9 

3 

1 

32 

92 

7 

10 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

'3  ' 

33 

7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

12 

163 

6 

19 

28 

2 

6 

1 

.  .  .  . 

25 

45 

132 

46 

4 

18 

2 

4 

28 

1 1 

4 

2 

2 

8 

75 

8 

19 

4 

1 

1 

33 

83 

1 

3 

.5 

7 

1 

5 

22 

61 

3 

10 

10 

5 

2 

1 

.... 

4 

35 

33 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

14 

29 

7 

14 

1 

1 

1 

24 

62 

1 

5 

1 

2 

20 

4 

5 

17 

55 

20 

3 

1 

1 

5 

59 

1 

8 

9 

5 

4 

i 

3 

31 

51 

3 

2 

11 

1 

2 

19 

43 

3 

19 

3 

1 

4 

30 

70 

3 

4 

10 

15 

2 

6 

6 

46 

69 

2 

3 

22 

5 

4 

36 

128 

9 

14 

'4" 

1 

7 

20 

55 

21 

3 

4 

14 

4 

'  '2 

.  .  .  . 

27 

58 

5 

23 

16 

1 

i 

47 

24 

2 

1 

7 

1 

13 

22 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

10 

15 

1 

2 

6 

1 

.  .  .  . 

1 

11 

99 

4 

26 

14 

.  .  .  . 

2 

40 

26 

113 

123 

4 

8 

21 

4 

2 

1 

41 

30 

2 

3 

25 

1 

1 

32 

35 

2 

2 

14 

"i' 

2 

2 

3 

26 

44 

2 

5 

3 

6 

2 

'i7' 

16 

51 

23 

4 

9 

4 

5 

1 

4 

32 

93 

6 

10 

8 

1 

25 

30 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

16 

27 

7 

1 

1 

3 

'  '2' 

1 

15 

11 

3 

1 

3 

2 

9 

130 

10 

53 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

76 

55 

8 

1 

7 

17 

52 

10 

2 

"  '2 

.  .  .  . 

15 

135 

3 

13 

20 

■  "s" 

2 

5 

'  '2 

13 

61 

97 

6 

3 

47 
9 

3 

1 

14 

74 

13 

3 

1 

5 

19 

79 

4 

8 

14 
6 

2 

1 

1 

30 

13 

1 

3 

6 

2 

18 

70 

3 

13 

1 

"  '2' 

18 

37 

1 

1 

3,093 

180 

377 

651 

81 

112 

142 

150 

279 

1,972 

Auer  Avenue  

Bartlett  Avenue  

Brown  Street  

Cass  Street  

Center  Street  

Clarke  Street  

Cold  Spring  Avenue  

Detroit  Street  

Dover  Street  

Eighteenth  Avenue  

Eighteenth  Street  

Eighth  Street  

Elm  Street  

Fifth  Avenue  

Fifth  Street  

Forest  Home  Arenue  

Fourteenth  Street  

Fourth  Street  

Franklin  Street  

Frataey  Street  

Garfield  Avenue  

Grand  Avenue  

Hanover  Street  

Hopkins  Street  

Island  Avenue  

Jefferson  Street  

Jones  Island  

Lee  Street  

Lisbon  Avenue  

Lloyd  Street  

Madison  Street  

Maryland  Avenue  

Mineral  Street  

Mound  Street  

Ninth  Street  

North  Pierce  Street .  

North  Pierce  Street  Annex. 

Park  Street  

Prairie  Street  

Ring  Street  

Scott  Street  

Second  Avenue  

Seventh  Street  

Sixteenth  Avenue  

Third  Street  

Twentieth  Street  

Twenty-first  Street  

Twenty-seventh  Avenue .  .  . 

Twenty-seventh  Street  

Walker  Street  

Thirty-eighth  Street  

Thirty-first  Street  

Thirty-seventh  Street  

Trowbridge  Street  

Twelfth  Street  

Windlake  Avenue  

Walnut  Street  

North  Division  High  

South  Division  High  

East  Division  High  

West  Division  High  

Deaf  

Exceptional  

Girls'  Trade  


Total , 
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YEARLY  REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION— Cont- 
Report  of  the  work  done  by  the  School  Nurses 


SCHOOL. 


3g 


e3Q 


0)  , 
S  bO 
O  oS 


Si 


Auer  Avenue  

Bartlett  Avenue  

Brown  Street.  

Cass  Street  

Center  Street  

Clarke  Street  

Cold  Sprinj;  Avenue  

Detroit  Street  

Dover  Street  
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Ninth  Street  
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North  Pierce  Street  Annex 

Park  Street  

Prairie  Street  

Ring  Street  

Scott  Street  

Second  Avenue  

Seventh  Street  

Sixteenth  Avenue  

Third  Street  

Twentieth  Street  

Tw  enty-first  Street  

Twenty-seventh  Avenue.  .  . 

Twenty-seventh  Street  

Walker  Street  

'J'hirty-eighth  Street  

Thirty-first  Street  

Thirty-seventh  Street  

Trow  bridge  Street  

Twelfth  Street  

Windlake  Avenue  

Walnut  Street.  

North  Division  High  

South  Division  High  

East  Division  High  

West  Division  High  

Deaf  

Exceptional  

Girls  Trade  


40 

8 
59 
85 
46 
37 
82 

221 
48 
21 
18 

100 
37 
23 
53 
62 

220 

244 


35 
78 
86 

179 
88 

110 
93 
47 
85 
23 
86 
39 
30 
72 
40 

202 
60 
46 
50 

198 
95 
11 
57 

139 
27 
47 
39 
34 


10 


176 


3,974 


389 


14 
20 
57 
72 
80 
30 
75 
1,372 
244 
173 
11 
315 
3 

310 
197 
351 
1,261 
738 
1 

15 
402 

46 
309 

27 

71 
154 
163 
338 
5 

303 
18 
10 

112 

234 
1,270 
27 
71 
55 

637 
36 

101 
56 

742 
82 
57 
13 
20 
34 
39 

305 


30 


29 
50 
113 
50 


422 
147 
546 
625 
444 
458 
594 

1,847 
270 
336 
335 
841 
435 
322 
470 
367 

1,197 

1,112 
15 
359 
494 
653 
335 
586 
259 
646 
246 
493 
158 
548 
225 
279 
274 
437 

1,171 
314 
243 
346 

1,247 
594 
193 
211 

1,094 
316 
380 
311 
509 
67 
410 
320 
113 
522 
431 
187 
530 
227 
469 


166 
276 
11 


11,404  I  27,433 


43.376 
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PER  CENT  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  FOUND  AMONG  THE 
PUPILS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1911-1912. 


Total  number  of  physical  examinations  made  13,512 

Number  in  whom  treatment  was  recommended ....  1 , 774  13 . 1 29% 

Hypertrophied  tonsils   2,409  1 7 . 828 % 

Adenoids   264  1.953% 

Defective  Nasal  Breathing   497  3 . 678% 

Defective  Palate   43  0.318%, 

Defective  Teeth   8 , 363  61 . 893% 

Defective  Hearing   83  0 . 6 1 4 %, 

Hypermotropia   33  0.244% 

Deformity  of  Spine   364  2 . 693% 

Deformity  of  Trunk   78  0 . 577% 

Deformity  of  Extremities*   74  0.547% 

Enlarged  Lymph  Nodes   1 , 099  8 . 133% 

Pulmonary  Disease   113  0 . 836%, 

Cardiac  Disease   209  1.546%, 

Nervous   266  1.976% 

Chorea   10  0.074%, 

Epilepsy   4  0.029% 

Stammerers   53  0 . 392  % 


RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  EYES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1911-1912. 

Number  examxined  and  vision  found  to  be  20/20 — 

20/20   6,133  78.136% 

Number  examined  and  found  to  be  Myopic   1 ,716  21 .864% 


Total  number  of  children  whose  eyes  were  ex- 
amined  7,849  100% 

(Not  inchiding  Kindergarten  children  and  others  too  young  to  know 

their  letters.) 
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MYOPIA   WAS  FOUND  TO   BE   PRESENT  IN  THE  FOL- 
LOWING degrees: 


20  /'20— 20 /30  

  342 

19.930% 

20—20/20/40  

  37 

2.156% 

20/20—20/50  

  29 

1.690% 

20 /20— 20 /70  

  29 

1 .690% 

20/20—20/100  

  22 

1 .282% 

20 /20— 20 /20()   

 24 

1 . 399% 

20/30—20/30  

  622 

36.247% 

20/30—20/40  

  62 

3.590% 

20 /30— 20 /50  

  27 

1  •  574% 

20 /30— 20 /70  

  21 

1.224% 

20/30—20/100  

  18 

1.049% 

20/30—20/200  

  13 

0.758%, 

20 /40— 20 /40  

  126 

7 . 343/ 

20 /40— 20 /oO  

  34 

1.981% 

20/40—20/70  

  13 

0.758% 

20/40—20/100  

  3 

0.175% 

20/40—20/200   

  1 

0.058% 

20/50—20/50  

  74 

4.313% 

20/50—20/70  

  35 

2.040%, 

20/50—20/100  

  7 

0.408% 

20/50—20/200  

  5 

0.291%, 

20/70—20/70  

  81 

4.720% 

20/70—20/100  

  27 

1.573% 

20/70—20/200  

  4 

0.233% 

20/100—20/100  

  31 

1.807% 

20/100—20/200  

  9 

0.525% 

20/200—20/200  

  20 

1.165% 

  1,716 

1.00% 
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GENERAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  FOUND  ATTEND- 
ING SCHOOL— YEAR  1911-1912. 


1911-12. 

Diph- 
theria. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Chick- 
en- 
pox. 

Per- 
tussis. 

Acute 
Tonsi- 
litis. 

Con- 
tagious 
Contact 

September  

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

4 

1 

October  

0 

0 

2 

3 

9 

1 

16 

12 

0 

0 

5 

6 

10 

0 

20 

20 

December  

0 

2 

19 

3 

18 

3 

31 

29 

January   

1 

7 

4 

7 

11 

6 

24 

15 

February  

0 

2 

7 

3 

6 

19 

12 

20 

0 

5 

15 

18 

3 

7 

20 

32 

April  

0 

0 

28 

13 

4 

14 

12 

65 

May  

3 

6 

32 

0 

3 

16 

6 

6 

0 

0 

21 

1 

7 

3 

5 

19 

Totals  

4 

20 

134 

57 

71 

71 

150 

224 

The  specialist  for  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  examined 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases,  treated  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  and  operated  upon  ten. 

The  Dental  Inspector  examined  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  children  during  the  year,  devoted  twenty-two 
half  days  to  the  dental  clinic  and  gave  eighty  lectures  on  oral 
hygiene  in  the  schools. 
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FREE  DENTAL  CLINIC. 


REPORT  OX  THE  WORK  DONE  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1911-1912. 


WORK  OF  THE  NURSES  DURING  THE  VACATION  MONTHS 


During  the  summer  months  of  1912  the  nurses  took 
fifteen  cases  to  dispensaries,  made  1,311  visits  to  homes 
having  non-contagious  cases,  and  6  visits  to  homes  having 
contagious  cases.  They  reported  that  107  children  had 
physical  defects  removed,  as  advised  by  the  school  physi- 
cian. ;. 


Applications  for  free  dental  treatment  

Recommended  for  free  dental  treatment  

Applications  for  free  dental  treatment  refused. , . 

Number  of  patients  treated  

Number  of  patients  whose  work  was  finished. . . . 

Number  of  alloy  fillings  

Number  of  cement  filUngs  

Number  of  permanent  teeth  extracted  

Number  having  received  Prophylactic  treatment 


257 
222 
35 
1,942 
357 
1,022 
477 
67 
617 


OF  1912. 


THE  COST  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION.* 


Salaries  (including  nurses) 

General  supplies  

Postage  

Printing  

Telephones  


$179.58 
88.00 
32.00 
52.66 


$15,841.19 


352.24 


Total 


$16,193.43 


*  Figures  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 


The  total  enrollment  in  the  schools  was  51,750. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  medical  inspection  of  the  school  children  for 
the  year  1911-1912,  $0,333. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  School  Directors: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  detailed  report 
of  the  financial  and  business  management  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  School  System  for  the  school  year  closing  June  30, 
1912.  The  very  complete  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  presented  by  President  Richardson  in  his  closing- 
address,  accurately  presents  the  activities  of  the  members 
in  meeting  and  determining  the  many  important  questions 
that  were  presented  for  solution,  and  makes  unnecessary 
further  comment  upon  my  part. 

During  the  year  work  was  completed  upon  the  east 
and  west  wings  of  the  Boys'  Trade  School  on  the  new  site 
on  Virginia,  Greenbush  and  Hanover  Streets.  The  offices 
of  the  school  will  be  maintained  in  the  west  wing  until  it  is 
possible  to  secure  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  main  section 
of  the  building  on  Virginia  Street,  which  will  connect  the 
two  wings.  Additions  to  the  North  and  South  Division 
high  schools  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  with  the 
expectancy  of  occupation  with  the  opening  of  schools  in 
September. 

Several  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  were 
occasioned  during  the  year  by  the  resignation  of  members. 
Former  President  Charles  L.  Aarons  retired  on  March  5, 
1912,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Luehring.  On  August 
2,  1911,  former  Director  Pieplow  was  elected  by  the  Board 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  who  resigned 
May  2,  1911,  after  the  spring  election.  New  members  were 
seated  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
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as  follows:  For  the  full  term  of  six  years — Henry  F.  Banz- 
haf,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Cantrovitz,  Charles  J.  Coffey,  James  H. 
Derse,  and  Theodore  P.  Esser.  For  the  term  of  four  years, 
Emmet  L.  Richardson,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Frederic 
Heath  and  Samuel  A.  Connell  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
John  J.  Keogh. 

Following  is  presented  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Board,  together  with  comparative  tables 
and  per  capita  costs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  M.  HARBACH, 

Secretary, 


Milwaukee,  June  30  1912. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

July  1,  1911  to  June  30,  1912. 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Resources: 

July  1,  1911,  balance   $641 ,124.01 

July  27,  1911,  Service  transfer  from  Trade  School 

Fund  for  electric  light  and  power   1 ,698.75 

August  31,  1911,  State  aid  for  bhnd   7  ,893.32 

October  23,  1911,  State  aid  for  deaf   17  ,977 .51 

February  1,  1912,  City  tax— General  School  Fund.. .  .  1 ,080  ,000 .00 

March  2,  1912,  State  apportionment   324  ,867 . 94 

March  2,  1912,  County  tax  for  schools   280  ,985.62 

Tuition  fees   3,702.60 

Waste  paper   5 . 53 

Book  damage   1 . 20 

Laboratory  breakage   71 . 43 

Manufacturer's  exhibit  donation   100.00 

High  School  Manual  Training  text  books  sold  to 

pupils   72.50 

Damages  collected   .20 

School  orders  canceled   28 . 49 

Penny  lunches  Deaf  School   82 . 38 

Manual  training  kindling  sold   4 . 40 

Books  and  report  cards  lost   8 . 90 

Miscellaneous   1.15 


$2  ,358,625.93 

Expenditures   1 ,589 ,809 . 93 


Balance,  July  1,  1912 


$768,816.00 
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SCHOOL  REPAIR  FUND. 

Resources : 

July  1,  1911,  balance   $  86,418.85 

February  1,  1912,  City  tax— School  Repair  Fund   132  ,879.00 

Damages  collected   28 . 94 

Old  material  sold   75 . 54 

Material  sold   35.03 

Articles  sold   1 . 35 

Old  desks  sold   206.00 

Extra  keys  furnished   29 . 34 


$219,674.05 

Expenditures   1 44  ,708 . 80 


Balance,  July  1,  1912   $  74,965.25 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  FUND. 

Resources: 

July  1,  1911,  balance   $  74  ,607 .52 

August  12,  1911,  School  bonds  sold   325  ,000.00 

August  15,  1911,  School  bonds  sold   30  ,000.00 

September  11,  1911,  School  bonds  sold   115  ,000.00 

March  9,  1912,  Repayment  of  loan  to  Boys'  Trade 

School   35,000.00 

April  12,  1912,  Old  material  sold   10.40 


$579,617.92 


Loan  to  Boys'  Trade  School,  Resolution 


222  ,325.30 


Balance,  July  1,  1912 


$357  ,292.62 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Resources: 

July  1,  1911,  balance   $  90,789.11 

Sept.  5,  1911,  Loan  from  Construction  Fund   35,000.00 

March  2,  1912,  City  tax  Trade  School  Fund   132  ,879.67 

boys'  trade  school. 

Tuition  fees   $1,313.66 

Material  fees   975.75 

Articles  sold   376.31 

Material  sold   327.97 

  2,993.69 

Manufacturers'  Exhibit,  donation   50.00 

Old  houses  sold,  New  Trade  School  site   1 ,827 .00 

Old  houses,  rent  received   15.00 

girls'  trade  school. 

Tuition  fees   $1,487.75 

Material  fees   1,523.00 

Tools  sold  to  pupils   246 . 39 

Articles  sold   5,144.12 

Teachers'  lunches   468.30 

Extra  lunches   40.78 

  8,910.34 

Manufacturers'  Exhibit,  donation   50.00 

$272,514.81 

Expenditures   $148  ,713 . 81 

Repayment  of  loan  to  Construction  Fund ...     35  ,000 . 00 

  183,713.81 


$88 ,801.00 
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DISBURSEIiCNT  OP  SCHOOL  PUND 


July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


SALARY  FUND. 


Administration : 

Superintendent's  Dept. — 

Officers  and  clerks ...       $31 ,604 . 95 
Medical  Dept. — 

Officers,   nurses  and 


clerks  

Truancy  Dept. — 

Officers  and  assistants 
Secretary's  Dept. — 

Officer  and  Assistants 


15,841.19 


12,775.60 


9,255.00 


$69  ,476.74 


-^$69  ,476.74 


High  Schools: 
Principals . . 
Instructors . 


$13,303.98 
166  ,984.55 
13,288.03 
5,453.51 
2,665.00 


Man.  Tr.  instructors...  . 
Phys.  Tr.  instructors. .  . 
Office  assistants  


$201 ,695.07 


District  Schools: 

Principals  

Eighth  grade  assistants. 
First  grade  assistants . . . 
Intermediate  grades. . .  . 
Ungraded  assistants. .  .  . 
Kindergarten  teachers. . 

German  teachers  

Italian  teachers  

Polish  teachers  


$112,112.41 
84  ,276.92 
142  ,961.62 
437  ,512.37 
20  ,053.86 
91 ,642.99 
96  ,823.26 
1 ,650.15 
2,466.96 


989,500.54 
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District  Schools  Industrial: 

Man.  Tr.  Centers   $11 ,349 . 75 

Cooking  Centers   10  ,432 . 40 

  $21,782.15 

Special  Schools: 

School  for  Exceptionals  $5,701.38 

School  for  Deaf   19  ,880 . 14 

School  for  Blind   6,217.86 

  31,799.38 

Substitutes  and  Reserves  for  all  Schools..  23,617.24 

Museum  Lecturers,  Public  Museum   2,500.00 

 $1 ,270,894.38 


Janitors : 

High  Schools  •.  .  .  $  9  ,850 . 23 

District  Schools   75  ,023 . 90 

School  for  Exceptionals   620.00 

School  for  Deaf   652.01 


Extension  Fund  Salaries: 

Civic  Centers,  Janitors   297.30 

Evening  Schools: 

Teachers   $10,041.50 

Janitors   1  ,005 . 25 


Social  Centers: 

Directors  and  assist's .  $3  ,932 . 16 
Janitors   316.50 


11  ,046.75 


4,248.66 


Janitors  Special  Service: 

Election  booths   $247 . 50 

Field  day   17.50 

Cleaning  Windows — new  schools   1 5 . 00 


$86,146.14 


15,592.71 


280.00 


$1 ,442,389.97 


FUEL  FUND. 

Heat: 

Coke,  334,000  lbs   $  916.30 

Screenings,  20,313,350  lbs.  27  ,736.04 
Lump  coal,  1 ,302,565  lbs.  2  ,495 . 47 
Anthracite,  907,960  lbs .  3  ,106 . 14 
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Pocahontas,  6,219,915  lbs.      10  ,675.39 

Wood,  791^  cords   431.94 

Analysis  of  coal   124.00 


Light: 

Electric   $1,192.19 

Trade  Sch  ool  (refunded)  733 . 50 

Gas   4,747.68 


$45  ,485.28 


6,673.37 


Power : 

Electric   $4,620.60 

Trade  School  (refunded)  1 ,179 . 15 

Gas   1,891.86 


SUPPLY  FUND. 

General  Supplies: 

Addressograph  and  freight   $168.66 

Automobile  sundries — Secretary's  26.60 

Automobile,  Superintendent's ...  1 , 550 . 00 
Automobile  repairs,  Superinten- 

ent's  old  machine   386  .70 

Automobile,  Medical  Inspector's .  1 , 000 . 00 

Automobile  sundries,  Med.  In ...  .  13 . 04 

Basket  balls,  100   255 . 00 

Beads  for  Blind  School   18 . 64 

Bells,  hand,  2  dozen   26.40 

Benches,  5   38.15 

Binding  Pay  Roll  and  Proceedings  23 . 25 

Blotting  paper,  1  ream   8 . 30 

Board  and  care  of  children.  Blind 

School   100.00 

Board  and  care  of  children,  Deaf 

School   472.36 

Brass,  Blind  School   4 . 75 

Bread  and  rolls  for  School  for 

Exceptionals   109 . 84 

Carbon  paper.  Secy's  Dept   7.75 

Carbon  paper,  Supt's  Dept   3.00 

Card  index  cabinets   66 . 00 

Card  plates,  1  gross   15.00 

Cards,  High  Schools   2 1 . 04 

Cards,  Librarian's   42.00 


7,691.61 

  $59,850.26 
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Car  fare  for  blind  pupils   $  829.Gi 

Car  fare  and  R.  R.  fare  deaf  pupils  709 . 84 

Car  fare  for  exceptionals   23.36 

Car  fare,  Secy's  Dept   20 . 00 

Car  fare,  Supt's  Dept   2 . 00 

Charts,  Medical,  3  and  holders. . .  7 . 95 

Check  writer,  repairs   8 . 76 

Clocks,  13   64.55 

Clock  repairs   34.30 

Composition  books,  1404   61.54 

Comptograph  repairs  and  freight  51 .28 

Corks,  9  dozen   .87 

Crayon,  2,500  gross  ,  inc.  frt   319.92 

Declaration  of  Independence,  65.  87.75 

Drawing  Stands,  6,  inc.  frt   61.50 

Envelopes  for  report  cards,  40,200  42 . 61 

Envelopes,  53^x834,  3,000   3.30 

Envelopes,  45^x6^,  3,C00   2 . 55 

Envelopes,  No.  63^,  inc.  frt., 

75,000  ^   33.72 

Erasers,  inc.  frt.,  300  dozen   250.85 

File,  Librarian's   1.50 

Files,  stick,  2  gross   9 . 60 

Flags,  14  feet,  24   144.00 

Folders,  vertical  file,  Supt's  office  14.00 
Freight  and  express,  miscellaneous  7 . 10 
Freight  and  express,  Supt's  of- 
fice, miscellaneous   3.05 

Groceries,  School  for  Exceptionals  225.89 

Gymnasium,  8  mats   132.40 

Gymnasium,  2  mats   23.04 

Gymnasium,  indoor  shot,  9   16.16 

Gymnasium,  indoor  balls,  8   6 . 40 

Gymnasium,  basket  balls,  etc...  .  12.00 

Gymnasium,  vault,  stand.,  2   17 . 50 

Gymnasium,  jump,  stand.,  2.  .  .  .  13.00 

Gymnasium,  jump,  stand.,  2.  .  .  .  3.50 

Gymnasium,  basket  balls,  official  9.60 

Gymnasium,  miscellaneous   5.15 

Gymnasium,  Fresh  Air  School,  1 

Spirometer   9 . 60 

Ink,  black,  108  qts   30.24 

Ink,  red,  60  qts   21.00 

Ink  stands,  614  gross   12.42 
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Laboratory  equipment  and  sup- 
plies: 

East  Division  High  School   $  502.87 

South  Division  High  School. . .  492 .83 

West  Division  High  School.. .  .  434 .83 

North  Division  High  School. .  .  104.21 

Washington  High  School   756 . 18 

Laundry  work,  School  for  Ex.. .  .  13.67 

Luncheons  for  blind  pupils   142.30 

Luncheons  for  deaf  pupils   213.55 

Manilla,  24x36,  60  lb   21 .00 

Maps,  12  relief   2.50 

Milk,  Deaf  School   71.45 

Mimeograph  supplies  for  schools. .  130 . 83 

Mimeograph  supplies.  Secy's  Dept.  78 . 78 

Mimeograph  supplies,  Supt's  Dept.  91 .03 
Miscellaneous: 

Supplies  various  schools   39 . 34 

Secy's  Dept.  office  supplies  and 

equipment   225 . 32 

Supt's  Dept.  office  supplies  and 

equipment   197.28 

Medical  Dept. : 

1  city  directory   7 . 00 

Optical  goods   42.10 

Medical  supplies   40 . 36 

Office  supplies  and  equip- 
ment   58 . 72 

Dental  Clinic: 

Laundry  work   14 . 80 

Printing   4 . 50 

Insurance   6.00 

Towels   21.00 

Dental  supplies   183 . 93 

Office  assistant  salary   240 . 00 

Truancy  Dept.  office  supplies 

and  equipment   22 . 43 

Blind  School,  see  detail  state- 
ment  182.18 

Deaf  School,  see  detail  state- 
ment  14.47 

School  for  Exceptionals: 

Crockery   16.13 

Hardware   67.60 
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School  for  Stammerers,  1  mir- 
ror  $  4.00 

Motorcycle  registration   4 . 00 

Mucilage,  2  gross,  60  qts   21 .80 

Napkins,  2,000   1.70 

Paper  bags,  75  lbs   2.81 

Paper  blocks,  956  pkgs   147.92 

Paper,  Japanese  Express,  1017  lbs.       33 . 05 

Paste,  Library,  48  qts   9.60 

Pencils,  44  gross   99 . 05 

Penholders,  8  gross   1 1 . 20 

Pens,  100  gross   25.25 

Pianos,  8   1,160.00 

Piano  tuning  and  repairing   230.00 

Piano  covers,  1  dozen   36.00 

Piano  moving   7 . 00 

Piano  stools,  7   11 .25 

Pointers,  3  gross   21.68 

Postage,  Supt's  Dept   579 . 84 

Postage,  Secy's  Dept   233.54 

Postage,  Medical  Dept   88 . 00 

Postage,  Truancy  Dept   133 . 82 

Postage,  East  Div.  High   53 . 10 

Postage,  South  Div.  High   31 .86 

Postage,  West  Div.  High   31.86 

Postage,  North  Div.  High   21.24 

Postage,  Washington  High   10.62 

Punch,  1   1.00 

Readers,  for  blind   5.67 

Reading  Stand   9.00 

Refunds,  tuition   112.20 

Rope   6 . 35 

Rosin,  25  lbs   2.50 

Rubber  bands,  13  lbs   31 .20 

Slide  boxes,  4   5.00 

Spectacles   69 . 45 

Tape,  59  dozen   51.14 

Tag  board,  court   13.50 

Teacher's  library  book   1 . 60 

Telegrams,  Supt's  Dept   24.05 

Telephone  arm  for  desk   5.90 

Telephone  tolls,  Supt's  Dept   28.15 

Thermometers,  6  dozen   13.50 

Type,  rubber   7.25 
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Typewriters   $  997.25 

Typewriters,  exchange,  Blind ....  1 5 . 00 

Typewriter  repairs.  High  Schools .  36 . 90 

Typewriter  supplies.  High  Schools  7G .  70 

Typewriter  repairs,  Supt's  office . .  7 . 75 

Typewriter  repairs,  Secy's  office . .  9 . 25 

Typewriter  supplies   16 . 25 

Water  for  all  schools   15 , 222 . 14 

 $31,907.96 

  $31,907.96 

Janitors'  Supplies: 

Ammonia,  1 ,300  lbs   $45 . 50 

Axes,  handled,  1  dozen   8.25 

Ax  handles,  2  dozen   4 . 30 

Brooms,  46  dozen   1 52 . 00 

Brushes,  counter,  9",  14  dozen. . .  67.10 

Brushes,  oil,  12^^,  4  dozen   108 . 00 

Brushes,  oil,  14",  16  dozen   464.00 

Brushes,  oil,  16^  13  dozen   416.00 

Brushes,  oil,  24",  7  dozen   315.00 

Brushes,  bristle  scrub,  12  dozen..  39.60 

Brushes,  palmetto  scrub,  1  gross.  14.00 

Brushes,  stove,  2  dozen   3 . 50 

Brushes,  toilet,  2  dozen   5 . 80 

Brushes,  vacuum,  12",  3   30.30 

Brushes,  vacuum,  16",  2   24.20 

Brushes,  vacuum,  18",  5   65.50 

Brushes,  wall,  3  dozen   37 . 50 

Brushes,  window,  3  dozen   36 . 75 

Chamois,  24x30,  4  kips   72.00 

Coal  hods,  3  dozen   15.60 

Disinfectants,  400  cans  and  1  bbl.  275.20 

Door  mats,  cocoa,  30x48,  4  dozen  106 .08 

Door  mats,  cocoa,  22x36,  2  dozen  26 . 64 

Door  mats,  steel,  24x36,  1  dozen  19.25 

Door  mats,  steel,  36x48,  3  dozen  115.50 

Dust  cloths  ,   93.35 

Furnace  tools   34 . 45 

Flue  brushes,  9   15.10 

Garbage  cans,  4  dozen   41 .80 

Gas  lighters,  2  dozen   6 . 00 

Gas  plate,  1   3.25 

Hammers,  2  dozen   9 . 46 

Hatchets,  2  dozen   12.50 
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Hose,  garden,  1,400  ft   $  224.00 

Hose,  gas,  8  ft.,  24   11.52 

Hose,  gas,  10  ft.,  36   21.60 

Hose  nozzles,  2  dozen   5.70 

Ink  bottles,  6  dozen   7.50 

Ink  bottle  spouts,  2  gross   14.40 

Ladders,  extension,  9   25.92 

Matches,  11  cases   30.25 

Mop  sticks,  22  dozen   44 . 00 

Mop  wringers,  3  dozen   66 . 24 

Oil  cans,  1  gal.,  3  dozen   5.94 

Oil  cans,  5  gal.  jacketed,  1  doz...  3.57 

Oil,  cylinder,  1893^  gals   41 . 69 

Oil,  d^Tiamo,  177  gals   55.89 

Oil,  engine   43.59 

Oil,  gasoline,  231  gal   34 . 98 

Oil,  kerosene,  3,530  gal   198.43 

Oil,  rotary  pump,  59  gal   22 . 85 

Oil,  lubricating,  1  bbl   19.29 

Pails,  No.  514,  12  dozen   37.80 

Pails,  No.  516,  12  dozen   42.60 

Rakes,  1  dozen   4.25 

Sal  soda,  7,150  lbs   60.81 

Saws,  2  dozen   30.00 

Sawdust,  258  bbls   64 . 50 

Shovels,  No.  3  scoop,  1  dozen...  .  5.25 

Shovels,  No.  5  scoop,  2  dozen.. .  .  11 .50 

Shovels,  No.  6  scoop,  1  dozen...  .  6.00 

Shovels,  snow,  4  dozen   11.00 

Sickle,  1   .40 

Sidewalk  cleaners,  1  dozen   3.00 

Soap,  soft,  10,595  lbs   558.89 

Soap,  White  Clover,  24  boxes.. .  .  81 .60 

Sponges,  100  lbs   368.06 

Sprinkling  cans,  2  dozen   9 . 80 

Stepladders,  6  ft.,  4   7.68 

Stepladders,  8  ft.,  4   10 . 24 

Stepladders,  10  ft.,  2   6.40 

Toilet  paper,  112  cases   477.70 

Towels,  232  cases   1 , 867 . 60 

Vacuum  cleaner  brushes,  sup- 
plies, etc   182.69 

Wash  boilers,  2  dozen   33 . 00 

Wash  tubs,  2  dozen   13.50 
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Washers,  2  lbs   $  1.00 

Waste,  400  lbs   46.00 

Waste  paper  baskets,  24  dozen.  .  216.00 

Waste  paper  baskets,  7  large. ...  10.50 

Wheelbarrows,  6   30.00 

Window  cleaners,  16",  1  dozen..  .  12.00 

Wrenches,  pipe,  18",  12   1 3 . 20 

Wrenches,  pipe,  24",  6   10 . 80 


$7,794.61 

  $7,794.61 


Kindergarten  Supplies : 


Balls,  rubber,  5",  5  dozen  

$18. 

75 

51.30 

Bristol,  3  ply  No.  1,  1,500  

29. 

,40 

Bristol  chart,  3  ply,  1,500  

21, 

,60 

Brushes,  Japanese  paint,  400 .... 

11, 

.00 

13, 

,68 

Brushes,  wood  handle,  24  gross. . 

11, 

,00 

Butter  dishes,  24  dozen  

6.00 

Calendar  pads,  4,159  

33 

.89 

Cardboard,  3  ply,  800  

16 

.00 

Clay,  4,615  

57 

.69 

Cover  paper,  500  sheets  

8 

.55 

Crepe  paper,  150  rolls  

7 

.50 

Cutting  paper,  5x5,  528  pkgs .... 

58 

.08 

Cutting  paper,  8x8,  972  pkgs .... 

388.80 

Folding  paper,  5x5,  648  pkgs  

38 

.88 

Folding  paper,  transparent,  5x5, 

400  pkgs  

88 

.00 

Folding  paper,  7x7,  200  pkgs  

30 

.00 

Folding  paper,  circular,  180  pkgs. 

19.80 

Freight  and  cartage  

5 

.93 

25 

.20 

Gifts,  second,  empty  boxes,  24.  . 

3 

.00 

Gifts,  third,  96  

9 

.60 

Gifts,  third,  emply  boxes,  108.  .  . 

7 

.80 

Gifts,  fourth,  96  

9 

.60 

Gifts,  fourth,  empty  boxes,  36.  . 

2 

.10 

Gifts,  fifth,  empty  boxes,  24.. .  , 

1 

.60 

Lentils,  68  lbs  

5.44 

Mats,  weaving,  6x6,  112  pkgs.  | 

39 

.72 

Mats,  weaving,  7x7,  276  pkgs.  f 

Milk  bottle  caps,  10,000  

2 

.25 
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Miscellaneous: 


Card  cutting  

$14.14 

Tissue  paper  

7.40 

Modeling  boards,  9x12,  60  

3.00 

Needles,  1,000  

1.25 

Needles,  weaving,  24  dozen  

6.96 

60.50 

51.80 

15.60 

25.92 

Pegs,  204  boxes  

19.56 

Pegboards  and  pegs,  228  

91.20 

Print  paper,  10  reams  

12.00 

Punches,  1  dozen  

9.94 

18.00 

Sand  

.75 

66.72 

Slats,  60  bundles  

7.80 

36.48 

Strips,        384  pkgs  

26.88 

Strips,  1",  72  pkgs  

6.48 

Tablets,  wood,  3,500  

10.50 

7.20 

Water  color  paper,  9x12,  240  

14.40 

Zephyr,  18  boxes  

22.50 

[anual  Training — Shops: 

$4.80 

Brads,  56  1  lbs  

5.39 

Brushes,  counter,  12  dozen  

60.30 

Celluloid,  24  sheets  

25.92 

3.00 

127.90 

2.50 

Cotton  warp,  80  lbs  

19.20 

Cover  paper,  6x6,  1,000  pkgs  

53.50 

Cover  paper,  9x12,  200  pkgs  

48.00 

Drawing  kits,  1,250  

250.00 

Drawing,  manilla,  13  reams  

28.90 

Drawing,  manilla,  2,800  blocks .  . 

140.76 

493.00 

7.04 
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Floss,  embroidery,  17  boxes          $  7.65 

Freight   .25 

Fuses,  98   25.78 

Glue,  noodle,  25  lbs   3.60 

Glue,  liquid,  48  quarts   24 . 69 

Hardware  and  tools   313. 10 

Lanterns,  Japanese,  15  dozen...  .  18.00 

Lumber   2,138.39 

Miscellaneous : 

Labor,  etc.,  preparing  lumber.  421.17 

Hardware  sundries   135.47 

Sundries   3.10 

Kindling  and  pine  blocks   46 . 00 

Dry  goods,  Deaf  School   88.67 

Sundries,  Blind  School   .36 

Mounting  boards,  7x11,  400  shts.  26.00 

Oil,  engine,  35  3^  gals   14.15 

Paste,  hbrary,  353  gals.,  295  lbs.  253.15 

Petrolatum,  70  cans   7 . 70 

Punches,  9  dozen   54 . 00 

Rulers,  latsaw,  19  gross   38.00 

Sandpaper,  No.  3^,  12  reams. ...  30.00 

Sandpaper,  No.  13^,  12  reams. . .  36.00 

Saws,  setting  and  filing   78 . 24 

Saws,  back,  3  dozen   32 . 40 

Shellac,  12  gals   19.80 

Shellac  brushes,  2  dozen   1 . 74 

Stenographer's  service   20.88 

Straw  boards   19.00 

  $5,127.50 

Manual  Training — Grades: 

Bogus  paper,  792  pkgs   $20 . 34 

Bogus  paper,  25x36,  8,333  shts ...  53 . 50 

Carpet,  cork,  240  18x1 S''   57.60 

Clay,  29,465  lbs   383.75 

Dry  goods   290.61 

Folding  paper,  5x5,  3,092  pkgs .  .  185 . 52 

Hardware  and  tools   7 . 23 

Knives,  sloyd,  sharpening,  2,235.  44.70 

Lumber   517.71 

Miscellaneous: 

Labor,  etc.,  preparing  lumber..  141.08 

Chair  ladder   1.75 

Hardware   8.27 
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Stencil  paper   $  1.70 

Freight   4 . 70 

Cartage   12.75 

Oilcans   5.00 

Oilstones,  72   64.80 

Oleomargerine,  420  lbs   93.96 

Paper,  red  plated ,  6x9   1 9 . 50 

Pottery   326.00 

Pottery,  10  lbs   4.00 

Pottery,  kiln   201.55 

Sandpaper,  No.  3^,  10  reams. ...  25.00 

Scissors,  5  3^",  1 55  ^  dozen   402 . 47 

Stilts  for  pottery  kiln   11 .73 

Water  color  paper,  9x12,  23,000 

blocks   1,069.75 

Water  color  paper,  6x9,  30,000 

blocks   701.25 

  S4,656.22 

Manual  Training — High  Schools: 

Atomizers,  3  dozen   $  4.32 

Belting,  East  Div.  High   14 . 23 

Belting,  South  Div.  High   15.84 

Belting,  West  Div.  High   3.20 

Belting,  North  Div.  High   6.48 

Bogus  paper,  18x24,  3,750  sheets  16.50 

Books,  design,  8  sets   38.00 

Brooms,  1  dozen   1 . 50 

Card  holders,  1  carton   3.13 

Charcoal  paper,  8  reams   52 . 20 

Coal,  blacksmithing,  7  tons   39.85 

Dies,  12  sets   14.40 

Face  plates,  20,  including  freight  20 . 40 

Fixatif ,  4  dozen   4 . 32 

Grinders,  2  bench  machine   37.10 

Hardware  and  tools,  East  Div. 

High   67.22 

Hardware  and  tools.  South  Div. 

High   221.53 

Hardware  and  tools,  West  Div. 

High   42.24 

Hardware  and  tools,  North  Div. 

High   62.61 

Hardware  and  tools,  new  equip-  ^ 

ment,  Washington  High   904.74 

Jointer,  West  Div.  High   178.60 
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Leather  tools   $  40.50 

Lumber,  East  Div.  High   121 .39 

Lumber,  North  Div.  High   133 . 1 6 

Lumber,  South  Div.  High   121 .41 

Lumber,  Washington  High   116.15 

Lumber,  West  Div.  Higli   121 .41 

Machinery — Washington  High, 
new  equipment: 

Hand  j  ointers   1 78 . 60 

Speed  lathes,  15   975.00 

Speed  lathes,  5   340.00 

Surface  planer   281.00 

Saw  bench   275.00 

Cartage   30.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Labor,  etc.,  preparing  lumber: 

East  Div.  High   116.78 

South  Div.  High   265.21 

West  Div.  High   198.49 

North  Div.  High   226.44 

Washington  High   1 1 7 . 50 

Oil  stoves,  12,  North  Div.  High..  10.80 

Pictures,  drawing,  100   35.25 

Printing,  7  lessons   53 . 00 

Printing,  300  circulars,  W.  D.  H.  2.50 

Rice  paper,  Japanese,  60  pkgs ...  24 . 00 

Rulers,  boxwood,  2  dozen   7 . 50 

Saws,  setting  and  filing,  E.  D.  H.  7 .56 

Saws,  setting  and  filing,  W.  D.  H.  2 . 70 

Saws,  setting  and  filing,  N.  D.  H.  18.63 

Saws,  band,  inc.  frt.,  W.  D.  H. .  .  9.19 

Saws,  band,  1,  West  Div.  High. .  165.00 

Stencils,  knives,  12  dozen   17.28 

Stools,  12   9.00 

Tape,  2  dozen   2.40 

Thumb  tacks,  12,000   1 .80 

Turpentine,  1  gal.,  N.  D.  H   .90 

Waste,  340  lbs   33.54 

Water  color  paper,  163^^  reams.. .  100.02 


$5,907.52 

  $15,691.24 


Manual  Training — Cooking  Centers,  12: 

Bunting,  67  yards   $  5 . 36 

Burners,  48   31.20 
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Floor  cloths  4  dozen 

$  3.20 

Food  charts,  12  

12.00 

Gas  cocks  50 

17.50 

Gas  regulators,  rental,  36 

60.00 

Groceries . 

1 , 894 . 66 

Ice,  3,125  lbs  

12.50 

Ice  cream  freezers,  2  

3.50 

Laundry  work  

226.83 

Meat   

322.16 

Milk  

57.13 

Miscellaneous : 

Cooking  utensils  and  apparatus 

78.94 

39.51 

69.40 

7.95 

30.60 

Oleomargerine  

63.15 

Printing  Cooking  School  lessons 

171.25 

SapoUo,  16  boxes  

30.60 

Soap,  10  boxes  

40.80 

S3, 178.24 

  $3,178.24 


Manual  Training — Supervisor's  Office: 

Carpet,  cork,  133K  yards   $143.25 

Mimeograph  paper,  5  reams   7.00 

Paper  boxes,  10x14x22,  30   36.00 

Hardware   .78 

Telephone  service   1 3 1 . 62 


Social  Centers: 

Gymnasium  outfits,  4   $756.96 

Circle  swings,  6  ladder,  6   164.94 

Traveling  ring  outfits,  5   160.75 

Swing  outfits  and  fittings,  9   508.14 

See-saw  outfits  and  fittings,  6...  .  199.32 

Horizontal  ladders,  6   288 . 00 

Playground  slides,  8   240 . 00 

Playground  lawn  swing,  1   45 . 00 

Freight  and  cartage   7.00 

Billiard  and  pool  table  repairs. . .  20.35 
Recreation  Congress,  attendance 

of  Supervisor  and  assistants..  .  99.85 


$318.65 

  $318.65 
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Recreation  survey,  Playgrounds 

and  Recreation  Association...  . 

$286, 

,67 

Parlor  games  (miscellaneous)  

92 

,28 

Pool  table,  rent  of  

12 

,00 

Pool  tables,  2  small  

30. 

,00 

Balletto  boards,  3  

18, 

,00 

Ball  games  (various)  equipment.. 

341, 

,25 

Gymnasium  mats,  8  

69 

,12 

Galvanized  iron  pipe,  3,793  feet.. 

691 

,96 

Tables,  folding,  5  dozen  

60 

.00 

$4,091.59 

  $4,091.59 


Printing — Blanks  and  Blank  Books: 
Principal's  monthly  time  sheets, 

3,000   $35.75 

Class  Teacher's  monthly  report, 

15,000   15.00 

Daily  program,  12,000   24 . 00 

Examination  record,  15,000   60.00 

Pupils'  monthly  report  card,  70,000  57 . 75 
List  of  text  books,  1st  grade, 

14,000   5.60 

List  of  text  books,  2nd  grade, 

13,000   5.20 

List  of  text  books,  3rd  grade, 

12,000   4.80 

List  of  text  books,  4th  grade, 

12,000   4.80 

List  of  text  books,  5th  grade, 

12,000   4.80 

List  of  text  books,  6th  grade, 

10,000   4.00 

List  of  text  books,  7th  grade, 

8,000   3.20 

List  of  text  books,  8th  grade, 

8,000   3.20 

Parent's  request  for  books,  6,000  10.80 

Registration  blank,  40,000   1 8 . 00 

Transfer  certificate,  10,000   23 . 75 

Notice  of  absence  and  tardiness, 

10,000   14.75 

Notice  of  absence  under  7  and 

over  14,  13,000   18.05 
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Envelopes  addressed  to  Sec'y, 

2,000   $  43.75 

Envelopes  addressed  to  Supt., 

1,500   33.25 

Envelopes   addressed   to  Bldg, 

Dept.,  1,000   22.25 

Time  sheets  substitute  teachers, 

2,000   9.75 

Cooking  Teachers'  monthly  re- 
ports, 1200   12.75 

Cooking   school   seat  diagram, 

20,000   11.00 

Manual  training  pupils'  standing, 

52,000   29.90 

Promotion  cards,  30,000   14.75 

Age  records,  6,000   1 3 . 50 

Deportment  record,  6,000   11.50 

Record  of  Indigent  books,  300 .  .  9 . 50 

Promotion  card,  50,000   43 . 25 

Trial  promotion  card,  10,000   15.00 

Weekly  report  to  Truancy  offi- 
cer, 5,000   9.75 

Appointments,  1,000   4.25 

Payroll,  1,600   42.50 

Committee  folders,  900   12 . 75 

Census,  1,500   12.00 

Defective  children,  500   9.75 

High  school  athletic  permit,  1,500  4 . 75 

Secy's  purchase  orders,  6,000   16.25 

Supt 's  monthly  report,  1,400   25.00 

Supt's  letter  heads,  6,000   13 . 50 

Truancy,  non-attendance  notice, 

7,000   12.25 

Transfer  permits,  1 ,000   7 . 75 

Annual  report  enrollment,  300. . .  6 . 75 

Country  service.  Truancy,  1,500.  10.50 

Supt's  permit,  1,000   7.75 

High  Schools: 

H.  S.  principal's  report  to  Supt., 

500   19.75 

H.  S.  credit  cards,  50,000   30.00 

H.  S.  pupils'  report  card,  8,000 .  .  27 .25 
Student's  Assembly  Hall  absence, 

40,000   22.00 
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Teacher's  Assembly  Hall  absence, 

15,000   $  8.25 

Teacher's  recitation  absence,  50,- 

000   27.50 

Excuse  and  permit  slips,  16,000  15.60 

H.  S.  pupil's  program,  31,000. .  .  19.93 

Excuse  blanks,  20,000   5 . 50 

Notice  of  absence,  1,000   12.00 

Student's  program,  15,000   44.55 

Parent's  signature  cards,  2,000.  .  5.70 

Scholarship  record  card,  1,000. . .  3.40 

Student's  weekly  program,  7,000  23.40 

Demerit  record,  500   2 . 75 

Registration  card,  6,500   16 . 40 

Class  standings,  3,000   19 . 75 

Special  help  assignment,  110,000  38.25 
Special  assignment  report,  1,500  16.50 
Room  and  period  record,  20,000  13.75 
Laboratory  estimate  and  requi- 
sition— annual   4 . 75 

Manual  Arts  drawing  book,  500  1.75 

Miscellaneous,  26,000   115.74 

Printing — Miscellaneous : 

Annual  reports,  1910-1911,  2,000  458.16 

Annual  reports,  1911-1912,  2,000  433.52 

Bill  forms,  7,000   44.50 

Census  books,  1 ,600   53 . 25 

Course  of  study,  8,000   259 . 38 

Diplomas,  7,600   88.00 

Evening  Schools: 

Dodgers,  75,000   40.50 

Reports,  2,000   9.00 

Experience  certificates   3 . 75 

Manual,  2,000   77.39 

Miscellaneous : 

Ledger  leaves   31.85 

Fuel  ad   5.78 

Supply  Dept.  charge  ticket...  .  59.50 

Examination  questions   1 1 . 50 

Inventory  blanks   5 . 75 

Leaves  of  absence   4 . 75 

Cards,  1,000   5.50 

Physical  record  card,  2,000 ....  8 . 50 

Sup.  reading  additions,  2,000. .  8 .20 
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Revised  school  names,  lists.  .  .  $  14.00 

Sundries   30.75 

Various  forms  and  cards  Supt's 

office,  29,000   74.75 

Medical  inspection,  25,000   81.25 

Medical  insp..  Deaf,  4,000   11.00 

Medical  insp.  cards,  19,600   30 . 00 

Printing — Truancy  Dept.: 

Record  cards,  1 ,000   5 . 50 

Truants  and  absentees,  1,000. ...  6.75 

Truancy  office  daily  reports,  3,000  12 . 75 

Envelopes,  2c,  and  printing,  1 ,500  35 . 75 

Envelopes  and  printing,  1,000. .  .  2.25 

Special  cards,  3,500   11.00 

Postals  and  printing  (500  fur- 
nished) 1,000   7.75 

Postals  and  printing,  1,500   18.00 

Weekly  reports,  8,000   48 . 50 

Report  and  permit  blanks,  2,000  10.50 

Envelopes  with  return  card,  1,000  2 . 25 

Letter  sheets,  1,000   3.75 

Money  orders,  5,000   27 . 00 

President's  address,  1,000   13.20 

Proceedings   727 . 54 

Rating  cards,  5,300   27 . 00 

Roster,  2,500   70.85 

Spelling  book  cards,  35,000   142 . 50 


$4,296.94 

  $4,296.94 


Blank  Books: 

Attendance  register,  S.  D.  H   $20.00 

Attendance  register,  W.  D.  H. .  .  9.25 

Attendance  register.  Wash.  H. .  .  20.00 

Class  registers   2 1 3 . 92 


$263.17 

  $263.17 


Maps  and  Charts: 

Globes,  7   $10.50 

Australia,  8   32.00 

U.  S.,  Europe,  Asia,  S.  Am.,  for 

Blind  School   8.00 

Various,  92   394.42 

Milwaukee,  400   224.00 

Freight   5.35 


$674.27 

  $674.27 
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Libraries : 


Rebinding,  44  vols  

$38 

.30 

High  Schools: 

Eats  Div.  High,  392  vols  

260 

.90 

South  Div.  High,  829  vols  

391 

.52 

West  Div.  High,  556  vols 

341 

.51 

North  Div.  High,  501  vols.  .  .  . 

282 

.18 

Washington  High,  481  vols  — 

183 

.62 

Blind  Readers,  including  freight. 

175 

.93 

Supplementary  readers,  5,939  vols. 

2,191 

.44 

Art  literature,  316  vols  

101 

.76 

Beginners,  30  vols  

6 

.00 

Poetical  works,  1  vol  

1 

.00 

Dictionaries,  Academic,  24  vols. . 

32 

.40 

Dictionaries,  Collegiate,  24  vols. . 

81 

.60 

Eugene  Field  Reader,  30  vols. . .  . 

9 

.60 

Longfellow's  poetical,  1  vol  

1 

.00 

168 

.00 

Phonics,  10  vols  

2 

.00 

Stephenson's  readers,  30  vols  

9 

.60 

18 

.00 

34 

.00 

1 

.00 

adigent : 

Modern  speller,  400  

$60, 

,00 

Choice  songs,  176  

52. 

,80 

American  history  and  govern- 

ment, 135  

108. 

85 

Geography,  1st  book,  870  

424. 

03 

Geography,  2nd  book,  723  

596. 

48 

Stepping  Stones,  740  

286. 

26 

220. 

31 

High  Schools,  11  

8. 

33 

German  readers,   1400;  $622.00 

Less  244  books  returned,  97 . 60 

524. 

40 

Arithmetics,  485  

191. 

45 

Higher  lessons  English,  180  

90. 

00 

173. 

34 

English  graded,  60  

19. 

20 

32. 

42 
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Contingent : 

Auditing  books  and  accounts   $180.00 

Binding  books  Public  Library. .  .  1 . 80 

Bond  Secy's  Prem   125 . 00 

Conventions: 

Medical  Inspector  Playground  108.56 

Physical  Education  Conv   122.35 

Supt's  Convention,  St.  Louis. .  78.95 

Conv.  of  Supervisors  of  Music .         30 . 50 

Drawing  and  Man.  Training. .  .  19.40 

Superintendent,  Madison   4.88 

Editing  report  on  European  trips  31 .50 
Exhibit  Kindergarten  Des  Moines  1 . 50 

Exiiibit  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Asso.  Industrial  Ex.  285.47 
Field  Day: 

Numbers  S  1 . 75 

Cane  poles,  100   3.00 

Sheet  music   1 1 . 94 

Flags,  18  gross   25.92 

Banners,  6   36.00 

Band   65.00 

Cartridges,  blank   3.30 

Bed  pan  and  stretcher. ...    4 . 50 

Tents,  etc.,  rent  of   56.00 

Badges  and  buttons   79 . 80 

Alcohol  stove  and  hardware  8 . 25 

Service   9 . 30 

Express   4.00 

Engraving   2.00 

Stop  watches   2 . 25 

Chairs  and  tables,  rental. . .    1 . 00 

Miscellaneous   2.00 

  316.01 

In  re.  State  ex  rel  Harvey   478 . 23 

Insurance,  autos   175.75 

Medical  aid,  injury   15.00 

Stenographer  and  miscellaneous 

service   222.31 

Telephone  service  at  schools  and 

general  office   1 , 046 . 45 

Tuition  Deaf  at  Trade  School ...        33 . 50 

  $3,277.16 

  $3,277.16 

Census  116,753  2,334.66 

Rent,  City  Hall  offices   5,042.80 


$1,589,809.93 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  DEPARTMENT 


Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1912. 


SCHOOL  REPAIR  FUND. 


I.    RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


a.  Receipts. 

July  1,  1911.    Balance   $  86,418.85 

Appropriation   1 32 , 879 . 00 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  material   344 . 95 

Damages  collected   31 . 25 


$219,674.05 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

June 


1,  1911 
5,  1911 

3,  1911 
7,  1911 

5,  1911 

2,  1912 

6,  1912 
5,  1912 
2,  1912 

7,  1912 

4,  1912 
29,  1912 


b.  Disbursements. 

Accounts  allowed   $  6 , 548 . 75 

Accounts  allowed   13 , 926 . 86 

Accounts  allowed   17 , 299 . 18 

Accounts  allowed   19,723.58 

Accounts  allowed   11, 856 . 48 

Accounts  allowed   9 , 757 . 53 

Accounts  allowed   22 , 351 . 30 

Accounts  allowed   1 1 , 120 . 12 

Accounts  allowed   10 , 135 . 19 

Accovmts  allowed   9 , 475 . 29 

Accounts  allowed   6 , 044 . 77 

Accounts  allowed   6 , 469 . 75 


$144,708.80 


Balance  July  1,  1912 


$74,965.25 
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II.    STATEMENT  SHOWING  IN  DETAIL  THE  OBJECTS  TO  WHICH 
THE  EXPENDITURES  HAVE  BEEN  APPLIED. 


L    Administration  and  General  Expenses. 


a.  Salaries: 

Superintendent   $2 , 400 . 00 

Clerk   1,200.00 

Chief  Janitor  and  Engineer   1 , 300 . 00 

Carpenter  Foreman   1 , 200 . 00 

Painter  Foreman   1 , 182 . 04 

Teamsters   2 , 355 . 50 

Carpenters   10,203.66 

Cabinetmakers   6,281.78 

Repairers  of  Heat  R.  App   2 , 074 . 58 

Tinsmiths   2,992.95 

Steamfitters   2,600.75 

Steamfitters'  helpers   3 , 249 . 36 

Painters   15,074.35 

Signwriter   985 . 60 

Shade  Man   828.56 

 S53 , 929 . 1 3 

b.  Office  Expenses: 

Drawing  supplies   S  54 . 08 

Janitor  service   180.00 

Postage   46.68 

Premium  on  bond  of  Supt   25.00 

Printing  and  stationery   295.50 

Soap  and  feather  dusters   8 . 40 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  service.. .  166.22 

  §775.88 

c.  Barn  Expenses: 

Bedding   $9.80 

Castor  oil   .25 

Feed   337.52 

Harness  repairs   2 . 50 

Horseshoeing   67 . 10 

Kerosene   .90 

Lubricant   1.20 

Medicine  for  horses   .85 

Oil,  harness   .60 

Rental   90.00 

Salt   .25 

Wagon  repairs   27.75 

Whips   2.00 

  540.72 
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d.  School  Sites: 

Purchase  price,  interest  and  taxes  $12,323.27 

e.  Rental  for  school  sites   135.00 

f.  Carfares   378.80 

g.  Cartage   248.40 

h.  Freightage,  expressage  and  drayage   56.36 

i.  Fuel  for  Building  and  Supply  Departments..  257.00 

j .  Insurance   937 . 50 

k.  Medical  attendance   7.00 

1.  Water  tax   7.00 

m.   Tools,  Machinery  and  Utensils: 

Ammeters   $3.00 

Axes   .53 

Beading  machine   23 . 59 

Bellows,  sand   2.00 

Belt  tools   1.75 

Belting   168.21 

Bits   2.03 

Boots,  rubber   5.02 

Brakes   279.00 

Brushes   247.69 

Cans   10.69 

Chisels   2.50 

Clamps   .60 

Compressor   34 . 50 

Countershaf ting  and  pulleys   262 . 53 

Crimper  and  header   8.12 

Cutters   5 . 24 

Drills   8.83 

Drums   15.00 

Figures,  steel   .60 

Files   2.24 

Folder  and  groover   52 . 86 

Furnace,  plumbers'   3.90 

Gas  engine,  parts,  shop   10.83 

Gauge,  tire   .75 

Glass  table   12.00 

Groovers   .67 

Hammers   2.70 

Hooks   4.75 

Hose,  steam   42.88 

Jugs   6.00 

Kettle   .23 


$69,596.06 
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Ladders   $14.85 

Ladle   .23 

Lamps  and  liglits,  flash   1.76 

Lawn  mower,  rep   .40 

Machine,  carpenter,  parts  of   56.43 

Mallets   .72 

Nippers   1 . 84 

Pails   18.30 

Paint  mill,  parts  of   2.31 

Pipe  former   54.82 

Pipe  machine   697.50 

Planing  machine,  parts  of   3.55 

Pliers   .70 

Pot,  soldering   .27 

Pulleys  for  garage   2 . 25 

Pumps   15.80 

Punches   5 . 60 

Rasps   1.55 

Ratchet   .50 

Reamers   9.75 

Reseating  tools   51 . 30 

Ripper   .40 

Rollers   .40 

Saws   7.72 

Scraper   .25 

Screw  driver   .83 

Sewing  machine   68 . 50 

Shears  and  punch   213 . 25 

Shovel   .68 

Soldering  coppers   •    4 . 92 

Squares   .20 

Stakes,  slating,  plates  and  mandrel  38.00 

Stocks  and  dies   34.80 

Tackle  blocks   10.21 

Taps   .21 

Tongs   .75 

Tools  for  tires   .30 

Torches,  blow   9.75 

Tubing   2.00 

Turning  machine   9.25 

Vises   17.10 

Vulcanizer   22.40 

Whitewashing  machine,  parts  of . . .  18.30 

Wiring  machine  and  burr  machine.  18.52 
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Wrenches   $14.54 

  $2,654.95 

  $2,654.95 


$72,251.01 

2.  Supplies. 
Automobiles  and  Motor  Cycles: 


Alcohol   $  .60 

Balls   1.03 

Belt   .49 

Black   .90 

Blue   1.50 

Bolts   3.22 

Brackets   .75 

Bushings   2.28 

Cable   .54 

Carburetor  nozzle   .20 

Casings  and  tires   216.05 

Chains   11.40 

Clips   1.20 

Clutches   4.47 

Conduits   .50 

Connectors   5.91 

Cords   .62 

Cranks   1.25 

Crosses   4 . 98 

Cups   1.88 

Cylinder  oil   22 . 75 

Doors   25.00 

Drums   6.00 

Felt   .50 

Flanges   1.25 

Gas  tank  recharge   3 . 00 

Gaskets   1.29 

Gasoline   385.02 

Gear   .33 

Graphite   .40 

Grinding  compound   .30 

Hasps   .35 

Hooks   .08 

Horns   2.45 

Hose  and  bands   1 . 53 

Hubs   8.00 

Irons   4 . 00 
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Keys   S  .19 

Lamps   16.95 

Leather   .15 

Lining   2.90 

Oil  and  grease   27 . 35 

Paints   3.00 

Pins   .38 

Platinum  points   .50 

Plugs,  spark  and  others   6 . 30 

Polish   3.10 

Porcelains   .70 

Ring,  locking   1.00 

Rubber  cement   2 . 35 

Screws  and  nuts   2 . 65 

Shackles   1.32 

Shoes  and  straps   .70 

Soap  stone   .35 

Sockets   .45 

Speedometer   1 1 . 25 

Springs   31.85 

Steel   .09  . 

Tubes   28.19 

Valves   3.91 

Vulcanizing  fabric   3 . 75 

Washers   .20 

Windshield   2.12 

  $874.62 

Building  Material: 

Building  paper   $11.29 

Cement   12.09 

Clay   .85 

Plaster   .50 

Sand   5.08 

  29.81 

Candles   10.32 

Cordage   88.94 

Electrical  Supplies: 

Batteries   $157.50 

Bells  and  gongs   68 . 25 

Brushes,  carbon   4.80 

Cleats   .95 

Fuses   87.82 

Motor  parts   22.70 

Pushbuttons   8.05 
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Switch   $  .20 

Tape   3.00 

Telephone  holders   3 . 50 

Wire   23.78 

Furniture : 

Cases   $  375.30 

Chairs   1,036.60 

Couches   30.00 

Desks   1,264.33 

Lockers   332.82 

Rockers   3.00 

Stools   9.90 

Tables   162.50 

Gas  Fittings  and  Fixtures : 

Cocks   $  8.80 

Gas  heaters   104.60 

Glass,  putty  and  points  

Hardware : 

Angle  bars   $    1 . 65 

Bolts  and  washers   36 . 96 

Braces   6.16 

Brackets   23.57 

Brads   3.48 

Butts   25.70 

Buttons   .40 

Casters   4.70 

Catches   4.28 

Chain   .56 

Checks   286.68 

Cotter  pins   .27 

Escutcheons   4 . 97 

Eyes,  screw   2.18 

Handles   4.85 

Hasps  and  staples   .66 

Hinges   51.71 

Holders   40.28 

Hooks   45.10 

Iron,  angle   5.27 

Keys   60.49 

Knobs   8.37 

Label  holders   5 . 42 


$  380.55 


3,214.45 


113.40 
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Lanterns,  candle   $  1 . 40 

Latches   16.31 

Lifts   21.20 

Locks   229.49 

Nails   46.77 

Xuts   .21 

Oil  cloth   4.10 

Panels,  name   14.25 

Plates   1.20 

Poles,  window   7 . 83 

Pulls   15.61 

Pulleys   3.63 

Rests,  shelf   2.60 

Sandpaper   41.65 

Sash  sockets   4.20 

Screws  and  washers   91 .09 

Shields   15.74 

Spindles   .85 

Springs   7.75 

Staples   6.93 

Tacks   .12 

Turns   2.00 

Wire   1.97 


$1,160.61 


Heating  and  Ventilating: 


Belting   $97.18 

Bends   3.58 

Boiler  compound   75 . 46 

Bolts   2.05 

Bushings   2.46 

Caps   .48 

Castings   42.37 

Cement,  furnace   1.05 

Clamps   .40 

Cocks   6.00 

Coils,  heating   2.99 

Couplings   2.14 

Crosses   .58 

Cups   1.90 

Cylinder  oil   6.71 

Dampers   .60 

Discs   33.70 

Doors  and  handles   .65 
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Ells   $  16.89 

Emery  flour   .96 

Fire  pots  and  lining   172.99 

Flanges   3.13 

Gas  engines  and  parts   391 .28 

Gaskets   35.00 

Gauges   1.30 

Glasses,  gauge   .10 

Graphite   1 . 70 

Grates   62.87 

Hangers   11.55 

Lace,  belt   4.00 

Lard  oil   35.36 

Motors   312.43 

Neatsfoot  oil   .95 

Nipples   17.38 

Nuts   5.72 

Oiler   2.43 

Packing   194.40 

Pipes   977.02 

Plates   39.96 

Plugs   2.95 

Pulleys   6.57 

Pumps   1.80 

Radiators   70.23 

Reducers   1 . 82 

Rivets  and  burrs   .70 

Rods   6.25 

Screws   17.71 

Shakers   .75 

Shields   11.67 

Smooth-On   .50 

Springs  '.   .25 

Stacks,  smoke   82.33 

Stoves   .57 

Stuffing  box   1.25 

Sulphuric  acid   .63 

Tees   130.56 

Threads   3.20 

Unions   1.13 

Valves   175.02 

Washers   .34 

Wheels  for  valves   8 . 57 
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Heat  Regulating  Apparatus: 

Backs  of  thermostats   $  1.20 

Compressor   65 . 00 

Copper,  sheet   .15 

Connectors   7 . 30 

Couplings   7 . 35 

Cups,  leather   2.16 

Dampers   .27 

Diaphragms   6 . 00 

Discs   79.50 

Ells   .08 

Gaskets   18.00 

Packings   6.96 

Ports,  leak   3.60 

Reducers   .60 

Regulator  top,  draft   2.85 

Rmgs   .40 

Saucers   .25 

Screws   .36 

Seats,  lead  and  patent  leather   7.44 

Springs   2.10 

Thermostats   107.30 

Unions   9.60 

Valves   70.95 

  $399.42 

  $9,364.64 

Inkwells   $443.40 

Iron  and  steel   36.22 


Lighting — Electric  Fixtures : 

Glower  holders   $  8.59 

Lamps   118.75 


Gas  Fixtures: 

Brackets   $5.10 

Burners   1.13 

Caps   .15 

Chimneys   2.98 

Cocks   10.24 

Gauzes   .10 

Globes   5.05 

Lights   116.36 

Mantles   74.99 

Pillars   1.00 


$127.34 
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Shades   $2.00 

Supports   .19 

  $219.29 


Lumber — Boards,  etc.: 

Basswood   $323.50 

Cedar  posts   26.37 

Cherry   12.50 

Hemlock   39.38 

Maple   141.42 

Oak   212.16 

Pine  2,959.35 

Poplar   78.00 

Whitewood   300.00 

  $4,092.68 

Doors  and  windows   209 . 69 

Moulding   321.74 

Shingles   119.00 

Painters'  Supplies: 

Acetic  acid   $14.19 

Alcohol   358.15 

Aluminum  leaves   .90 

Anilin   .50 

Asphaltum   15.00 

Batting,  cotton   2.50 

Benzole   34.58 

Black   147.05 

Blue   6.45 

Bronze  and  liquid   62 . 75 

Carbolic  acid   1 . 05 

Carmine  striping   .30 

Cloth,  cheese... ,   1.00 

Enamel   35.70 

Ether   .64 

Filler   27.09 

Gauze   1.25 

Glue   60.00 

Glycerine   1 . 35 

Gold  leaf   3.20 

Graining  color   1 . 40 

Green   15.65 

Lacquer   2.15 

Lead,  white   966.05 


$  346.63 


4,743.11 
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Linseed  oil   $384.12 

Lye   3.60 

Masury's  stuff   2.35 

Mattcote   262.00 

Miiresco   14.00 

Muriatic  acid   .30 

Muslin   55.58 

Naphtha   12.15 

Nitric  acid   .70 

Ochre   77.50 

Oxalic  acid   20.00 

Paints   186.75 

Paper,  manilla   20.60 

Plaster  Paris   1.90 

Potash  sticks   .34 

Powder,  cleaning   72.80 

Prince's  mineral   6 . 60 

Pumice  stone   1.15 

Rags,  cleaning   9.50 

Remover,  varnish   370.60 

Rotten  stone   1.00 

Rubbing  oil   1 . 75 

Sandpaper   46.35 

Sawdust   5 . 05 

Shellac   174.76 

Sienna   10.90 

Silver  leaf   .30 

Smalt   .30 

Sponge   155.93 

Stain   5.20 

Steel  shavings  and  wool   30 . 60 

Tin,  japanned   2.10 

Turpentine   163.57 

Umber   11.27 

Varnish   211.47 

Wax   5.50 

Whiting   3.70 

Yellow   9.75 

Irish  Moss   1 .25 

Japan   34.90 

Kote,  Flemish   .30 

Plumbing  and  Sewering: 

Bibbs   $  2.98 


$4,137.39 
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Bowls   $  43.55 

Brass,  strip   .88 

Check  and  waste   .90 

Clamps   .05 

Cocks   21.83 

Covers  for  catch  basin   8 . 50 

Cups   1.00 

Ells   10.85 

Gaskets   4.20 

Heaters  and  boilers   213.24 

Nipple,  soldering   .08 

Packing   1.30 

Pipe   11.54 

Pulls  and  chain   .90 

Reducers   .07 

Screws  and  plates   3.10 

Solder   3.93 

Straps   5.30 

Tees   .79 

Traps   1.82 

Unions   .31 

Washers   3.05 

  $340.17 

Rubber  goods   2 . 63 

Rugs  and  carpets   84 . 88 

Shading  and  Fixtures: 

Brackets   $  39.80 

Cords   177.45 

Curtains   23.50 

Eyelets  and  washers   15 . 65 

Nails   1.45 

Pulleys   64.75 

Rollers   726.99 

Shading   1,896.91 

Slats   20.03 

Stoppers   8.00 

Tacks   1.80 

Thread   2.25 

Screw  eyes   1.86 

  $2,980.44 

Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Goods  and  Roofing  Supplies : 

Cement   $10.00 

Charcoal   17.99 
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Elbows   $  22.15 

Hooks   .60 

Iron,  galvanized   557.69 

Muriatic  acid   3 . 74 

Nails   15.40 

Pipe   57.89 

Ridging  ,  .  .  2.50 

Rivets   1.32 

Roofing   226.85 

Rosin   1.90 

Slate   119.00 

Solder   119.18 

Steel   15.26 

Tar  felt   1.99 

Tin   198.00 

Wire   5.24 

Zinc   36.02 

  $1,412.72 

Vacuum  Air  Cleaning  Apparatus : 

Cups   $  1.08 

Pumps   1,250.00 

  1,251.08 

Weather  strips   1 , 676 . 60 

Wire  goods   316.12 

  $27,136.03 

3.    Contract  and  Job  Work. 

Ashes,  rubbish,  ice  and  snow,  removing  of   $1,867.33 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles   651 .64 

Blackboards   84.00 

Carpenter  work   1 , 280 . 16 

Cement  and  concrete  work   16 , 534 . 66 

Chairs  and  couches,  recaning  and  repairing  of.. .  .  168 . 10 

Cut  stone  work   6.00 

Drawing  plans   797 . 42 

Electrical  work   2 , 105 . 90 

Elevator,  repairing  of   2 . 80 

Gas  fitting   32.00 

Grading,  graveling,  sodding,  etc   3,410.71 

Heating  and  ventilating   484.47 

Heat  regulating  apparatus   30 . 30 

Iron  and  steel  work   504.65 

Lathing  and  plastering   579.00 

Lighting,  electrical   70.22 
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Lighting,  gas   $  35.50 

Locks,  checks,  hinges  and  springs   116.25 

Mason  work   2,286.59 

Painting   5,898.00 

Plumbing  and  sewering   4 , 875 . 45 

Roofs..   533.70 

Tile  work,  composition  flooring,  monolith   774 . 30 

Tin  and  galvanized  iron  work   202.83 

Trees,  shrubs,  vines,  trimming  and  planting   199.30 

Vacuum  cleaning  system   1 , 784 . 08 

Washing  muslin  covers   6.40 

  $45,321.76 

I.    Administration  and  General  Expenses   72,251.01 

IL    Supplies   27,136.03 

III.    Contract  and  Job  Work   45,321 .76 


$144,708.80 


III.    STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  RE- 
PAIRS AT  THE  VARIOUS  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


Time. 

Material. 

Total. 

East  Div.  High  

$1,586 

.20 

$1,013.26 

$2,599.46 

North  Div.  High  

2,351 

.23 

559.06 

2,910.29 

South  Div.  High  

1,425 

.38 

2,031.80 

3,457.18 

909 

.21 

835.90 

1,745.11 

West  Div.  High  

1,058 

.68 

685.98 

1,744.66 

Auer  Ave.  School  

828, 

.79 

115.20 

943.99 

Bartlett  Ave.  School  

698 

.45 

107.65 

806.10 

Brown  St.  School  

690 

.18 

154.33 

844.51 

Cass  St.  School  

987, 

,10 

579.25 

1,566.35 

Center  St.  School  

617, 

.34 

243.96 

861.30 

Clarke  St.  School  

805, 

,82 

250.16 

1,055.98 

Cold  Spring  Ave.  School  

2,512, 

,07 

435.50 

2,947.57 

Detroit  St.  School  

16,509, 

,96 

526.42 

17,036.38 

Dover  St.  School  

721. 

,85 

237.51 

959.36 

Eighteenth  Ave.  School  

1,907, 

,93 

592.63 

2,500.56 

Eighteenth  St.  School  

2,525, 

,10 

173.34 

2,698.44 

Eighth  St.  School  

284, 

,45 

212.55 

497.00 

Elm  St.  School  

485, 

,60 

99.88 

585.48 

Fifth  Ave.  School  

486, 

,96 

297.66 

784.62 

Fifth  St.  School  

409, 

,16 

118.27 

527.43 

1,577, 

,25 

553.59 

2,130.84 
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Twentieth  St.  School  

1,331 

.12 

486 

.95 

1,818.07 
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Time. 

Material. 

Total. 

Walnut  St.  School  

$1 ,101 .35 

$    234 . 72 

$1 ,336.07 

3,436.57 

1,018.78 

4,455.35 

Girls'  Trade  School  

834.61 

759.95 

1,594.56 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles. .  . 

1 , 425 . 79 

631 .28 

2,057.07 

Buildmg  of  School  Build.  Dept . . . 

913.40 

1 , 322 . 38 

2,235.78 

Supply  Department  

1 ,033.25 

.32 

1 , 033 . 57 

Office  Board  of  School  Directors. 

346.44 

858.00 

1 ,204.44 

Miscellaneous  

3 , 680 . 59 

360.44 

4,041 .03 

$108,059.81 

$29 , 943 . 58 

$138,003.39 

Administration: 

Salaries — ■ 

Superintendent  

$2,400.00 

Clerk  

1,200.00 

1,300.00 

Carpenter  Foreman  ... 

1,200.00 

1,182.04 

7,282.04 

$145,285.43 
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IV.    STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  WORK 
PERFORMED    BY    THE    THREE  DEPARTMENTS, 
AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  CONTRACT  AND 
JOB    WORK   AND  GENERAL 
EXPENSES. 


Heating  and  Ventilating,  Heat  Regulation,  Tinsmithing  and  Auto- 
mobiles: 

Labor: 

Chief  Janitor  and  Engineer . .  $1 , 300 . 00 

Repairers  of  Heat  R.  App...  .  2,074.58 

Tinsmiths   2,992.95 

Steamfitters   2,600.75 

Steamfitters'  helpers   3 , 429 . 36 

Supt.,  Clerk  and  Teamsters..       1 , 985 . 17 


$14,202.81 


Material,  including  Automobile  Supplies. .  6,801.39 

  $21,004.20 

Carpenter,  Cabinet  and  Joiner  W^ork: 
Labor : 

Carpenter  Foreman   $  1 , 200 . 00 

Carpenters   10,203.66 

Cabinet  makers   6 , 281 . 78 

Supt.,  Clerk  and  Teamsters..       1 , 985 . 16 


  $19,670.60 

Material   7,217.00 


26,887.60 


3.  Painting,  Glazing  and  Shades: 
Labor : 

Painter  Foreman   $1,182.04 

Painters   15,074.35 

Signwriter   985 . 60 

Shade  Man   828.56 

Supt.,  Clerk  and  Teamsters..       1 , 985 . 16 

  $20,055.71 

Material   6,412.28 

  26,467.99 

4.  Contract  and  Job  Work   45,321 .76 

5.  Cost  of  Fruniture  Purchased   3,214.45 

6.  School  Sites  and  Rental  for  same   12,458.27 

Tools,  Machinery  and  Utensils   2 , 654 . 95 

General  Expenses:    Office,  barn  and  other  expenses   6,423.11 


$144,432.33 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OE  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  EUND 


July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


Washington  High  School   $20 , 538 . 72 

Grant  Street  School,  preUminary  expense   25 . 50 

Nineteenth  Ward,  prehminary  expense   9 . 08 

  $20,573.30 

BUILDINGS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

North  Division  High  School   $26 , 848 . 77 

South  Division  High  School   32 , 882 . 88 

West  Division  High  School   360.00 

Riverside  High  School   2 , 078 . 86 

Brown  Street  School   129 . 57 

Dover  Street  School   322 . 73 

Eighteenth  Avenue  School   20 . 06 

Eighteenth  Street  School   705 . 77 

Fifth  Street  School   260 . 00 

Forest  Home  Avenue  School   57.51 

Ninth  Street  School   37 , 389 . 17 

Scott  Street  School   4 , 447 . 51 

Thirty-eighth  Street  School   30 , 874 . 86 

Thirty-seventh  Street  School   19 , 329 . 17 

Trowbridge  Street  School   1 57 . 50 

Windlake  Avenue  School   6 , 133 . 85 

  161,998.21 

Expense  incidental  to  sale  of  bonds,  print- 
ing, etc   $3,928.96 

School  Architects'  salary   333 . 33 

Trade  School  for  Boys'  Inspection  (refunded)  491.50 

  4,753.79 


$187,325.30 
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DISBURSEMENT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL  FUND 


SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  BOYS. 


From  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


Administration — 
Salaries — 

Instruction  $20 , 607 . 46 

Office   1,829.33 

Janitor   1,200.00 

Equipment — 

Trade  School  building  $64 , 931 . 72 

Erecting  shop,  building   4 . 55 

Pattern  making  equipment   95 . 58 

Machine  shop  equipment   775.21 

Plumbing  shop  equipment   523 . 93 

Wood  working  equipment   86 . 81 

Janitor  equipment   2 . 00 

Drawing  room  equipment   63 . 41 

Electric  light  and  power  equipment   23 . 62 

Library   22.23 

Office  equipment   34 . 45 

Fixtures   61 . 68 

Furniture   15.80 

Sundry  Expenses — 

Labor   $  37.44 

Watchman's  service   732 . 00 

Fire  alarm  service   62 . 95 

Repairs   25.23 

Telephone  service   120.60 

Electric  light   $718.71 

Electric  light  repairs   8 . 29 

  727.00 

Electric  power   1,137.71 

Fuel   751.09 

Insurance   1,093.00 

Rent   3,100.00 


$23,636.79 


$66,640.99 
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Miscellaneous   $  4.75 

Postage   80.12 

Towel  service   1 5 . 00 

Carfares   22.48 

Office  supplies   77.71 

Janitor  supplies   4 . 49 

Water  tax   38.17 

•   $8,029.74 

Supplies — 

Pattern  making   $  749 . 97 

Machinist   736 . 44 

Plumbing   1,064.57 

Wood  working   381 . 12 

Mechanical  drawing   119.77 

Classroom   19.70 

  $3,071.57 

Refunds — 

Tuition   1.00 

Merchants   and   Manufacturers    Association  Industrial 

Exposition   509 . 45 


$101,889.54 


SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  GIRLS. 


From  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


Administration — 
Salaries — 

Instruction  $27 , 763 . 18 

Office   914.67 

Janitor   1,866.50 

Equipment — 

Office  equipment   $  22 . 90 

Library   56.97 

Furniture   1,130.21 

Art  room  equipment   1 1 . 60 

Kitchen  equipment   1 44 . 08 

Janitor  equipment   4 . 43 

Model  Home  equipment   217.42 

Academic  equipment   75 . 00 


$30,544.35 
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Electric  ventilation  fan   $1 , 163 . 25 

Millinery  equipment   239 . 38 

Sewing  and  dress  making  equipment   675 . 20 

Gas  light  equipment   213 . 76 

Fixtures   1,659.90 


Sundry  Expenses — 

Miscellaneous   $  31.13 

Postage   10.00 

Drayage   3.87 

Carfares   10.00 

Fuel   1,122.90 

Repairs   1,732.26 

Labor   3.38 

Laundry   85.88 

Water  tax   53.51 

Telephone   100.20 

Gaslight   609.02 

Tools  sold   304.72 


Merchants   and   Manufacturers'   Association  Industrial 


Exposition  

Supplies — 

General   $  85.37 

Art  room   138.69 

Academic   42 . 18 

Sewing  and  dress  making   2 , 676 . 52 

Millinery   1,854.21 

Cooking   1,535.22 

Office   120.52 

Janitor   3.50 


5,614.10 


4,066.87 
142.74 


6,456.21 


$46,824.27 
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BOYS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 

Day  Classes —  Tuitions.    Refunds.  Balance. 

Pattern  making   $186.25 

Machinist   602.91  $1.00 

Plumbing   70.25 

Woodworking   23.75 

$883.16        $1.00  $882.16 

$297 . 50  non-residents. 
584 . 66  seniors,  over  20  years. 

Night  Classes — 

Pattern  making   $  64 . 50 

Machinist   167.00 

Plumbing   99.50 

Wood  working   99 . 50 

$430.50  $430.50 
Total  tuitions   $1 , 312 . 66 

Day  Classes —  Material.     Refunds.  Balance. 

Pattern  making   $224 . 50 

Machinist   328.00 

Plumbing   112.00 

Wood  working   78 . 50 

$743.00  $743.00 

Night  Classes — 

Pattern  making   $53 . 75 

Machinist   73.25 

Plumbing   56.75 

Wood  working   49 . 00 

$232.75  $232.75 

Total  material   $975 . 75 


Total  tuition  and  material  fees 


$2,288.41 
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Sales —  Material.  Labor.  Total. 

Pattern  making   $  30.05  $199.66  $229.71 

Machinist   93.16  18.50  111.66 

Plumbing   54.63  54.63 

Woodworking   157.48  17.00  174.48 

Mechanical  drawing   127 . 60  127 . 60 

Old  material   6.20  6.20 


$469.12     $235.16  $704.28 

Houses  sold  from  Trade  School  site   $1,827.00 

Rent  collected  from  houses  on  Trade  School  site.  .  15.00 
Donation  from  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation for  Industrial  Exposition   50.00 

  $1,892.00 


$4,884.69 


GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


From  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


Day  Classes —  Tuitions,  Seniors  over  20  yrs. 

Millinery   $132.50 

Sewing   415.00 

Dress  making   1 59 . 50 

Cooking   41.25 

  $748.25 

Night  Classes — 

Millinery   $130.50 

Sewing   270.50 

Dressmaking   299.00 

Cooking   39.50 

  739.50 

Total  tuitions  ,     $1 , 487 . 75 


Day  Classes —  Material. 

Millinery   $285.75 

Sewing   833.25 

Dressmaking   177.75 

Cooking   9.00 

  $1,305.75 
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Night  Classes — 

Millinery   $50.25 

Sewing   118.50 

Cooking   1.75 

Dressmaking   46.75 

  $217.25 

Total  material     $1 , 523 . 00 

Total  tuitions  and  material  fees   $3,010.75 

Donation  from  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  for 

Industrial  Exposition   50 . 00 

Sales —  Material.    Labor.    Lunches.  Tools  Sold.  Total. 

Sewing. .$2056.59  $217.14  $2,273.73 

Dr.Mak'g   587.47  642.97  1,230.44 

Millinery  1461.45  57.09  1,518.54 

Art  Room    68.70  2.25                                     70.95  ; 

Aca.  Sup.  50.46  50.46  ; 
Tools  sold 

to  pupils  $246.39  246.39 

Cooking.  $509.08  509.08 


.$4224.67    $919.45    $509.08    $246.39    $5,899.59  $5,899.59 


$8,960.34 


SUMMARY. 

Boys'  Trade  School — 

Tuitions  in  Day  Classes   $882.16  ($297.50  non-res.) 

Material  in  Day  Classes    743.00 

  $1,625.16 

Tuitions  in  Night  Classes   $430 . 50 

Material  in  Night  Classes   232 . 75 

  663.25 

  $2,288.41 

Donation  from  Merchants  and  Man- 
ufacturers' Association   $50.00 

Pattern  making  supplies   30 . 05 

Machine  shop  supplies   93 . 16 

Wood  working  supplies   157 . 48 

Plumbing  supplies,  redeemed  solder        54 . 63 

Drawing  supplies   127 . 60 

Scrap  iron,  etc   6.20 
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Machine  shop  labor   $  18.50 

Pat  tern  ma  king  labor   1 99 . 66 

Wood  working  labor   17.00 

Houses  sold  from  Trade  School  site  $1,827.00 
Rent    from    houses    from  Trade 

School  site   15.00 


Girls'  Trade  School — 

Tuitions  in  Day  Classes   $    748 . 25 

Material  fees,  Day  Classes   1 , 305 . 75 

Tuitions  in  Night  Classes   $739 . 50 

Material  fees  in  Night  Classes   217.25 

Sales,  Material   $4,224.67 

Sales,  Labor   919.45 

Tools  sold  to  pupils   246 . 39 

Lunches   509.08 

Donation  M.  &  M.  Ass'n   50.00 


$754.28 


,842.00 

  $4,884.69 


$2,054.00 


956.75 


5,949.59 

  8,960.34 


$13,845.03 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Allowed.  Material  & 

1911.  Salaries.  Maintenance.  Totals. 

August   $3,568.21  $    251.56  $3,819.77 

September   3,703,85       2,080.15  5,784.00 

October   3,916.57       2,041.99  5,958.56 

November   4,771.44       4,213.39  8,984.83 

December   4,680.31       6,113.10  10,793.41 

1912. 

January   4,631.81  15,309.73  19,941.54 

February   4,856.86  41,060.08  45,916.94 

March   4,979.00  7,943.07  12,922.07 

April   5,187.92  8,397.05  13,584.97 

May   5,520.61  11,961.44  17,482.05 

June   4,576.08  10,781.67  15,357.75 

June   4,520.48  18,647.44  23,167.92 


$54,913.14  *$128,800.67  $183,713.81 
♦Includes  $64,931.72  for  new  Boys'  Trade  School.  Building.  .  .    ^  a 


DEPARTMENT  PER  CAPITA  COSTS— BASED  ON  AVERAGE  | 
MEMBERSHIP. 


BOYS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 
YEAR  1911-1912. 


Day  Class  (89%  cost^  Night  Class  (11%  cost) 

Average     Instruc-             Total  Average       Instruc-  Total 

Memb.        tion.          Maintenance  Memb.]         tion.  Maintenance. 

80        $229.26           $323.79  113          $20.06  $28.33 
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GIRLS'  TRADE  SSCHOOL. 
YEAR  1911-1912. 


Day  Class  (90%  cost) 
Average    Iristruc-  Total 
Memb.       tion.  Maintenance. 

258        $96.85  $112.50 


Night  Class  (10%  cost) 
Average     Instruc-  Total 
Memb.         tion.  Maintenance 
192  $14.46  $16.79 


Above  is  figured  as  follows: 

89%  of  $20,607.46  =  $18,340.64  Instruction,  Day  Class  for  Boys,  -4-80 
=  $229.26. 

11%  of  $20,607.46  =  $2,266.82  Instruction,  Night  Class  for  Boys,  -4-113 
=  $20.06. 

90%  of  $27,763. 18  =  $24,986.86  Instruction,  Day  Class  for  Girls,  -^258 
=  $96.85. 

10%  of  $27,763. 18  =  $2,776.32  Instruction  Night  Class  for  Girls,  -M92 
=  $14.46. 


Maintenance  for  Boys. 

Salaries  $23,636.79 

Sundry  expenses   8 , 029 . 74 

Supplies   3,071.57 

Industrial  Exposition . .       509 . 45 


Maintenance  for  Girls. 

Salaries  $30,544.35 

Sundry  expenses   4 , 066 . 87 

Industrial  Exposition. .  142 . 74 
Supplies   6,456.21 


$35,247.55 

Less  rent   3,100.00 


$32,147.55 

Less  receipts   3 , 042 . 69 


$41,210.67 

Less  receipts   8,960.34 


$29,104.86 


$32,249.83 


89%  of  $29,104.86  =  $25,903.33  Maintenance  Day  Class,  Boys,  -^80 
=  $323.79. 

11%  of  $29, 104.86  =  $3,201.53  Maintenance  Night  Class,  Boys,  -4-113 
=  $28.33. 

90%  of  $32,249.83  =  $29,024.85  Maintenance  Day  Class,  Girls,  -4-258 
=  $112.50. 

10%  of  $32,249.83  =  $3,224.98  Maintenance  Night  Class,  Girls,  -M92 
=  $16.79. 
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SCHOOL 
YEAR. 

1875-  76...  . 

1876-  77...  . 

1877-  78...  . 

1878-  79...  . 

1879-  80...  . 

1880-  81...  . 

1881-  82...  . 

1882-  83...  . 

1883-  84...  . 

1884-  85...  . 

1885-  86...  . 

1886-  87...  . 

1887-  88...  . 

1888-  89.... 

1889-  90...  . 

1890-  91...  . 

1891-  92...  . 

1892-  93...  . 

1893-  94...  . 

1894-  95...  ^ 

1895-  96...  . 

1896-  97...  . 

1897-  98*... 

1898-  99...  . 

1899-  00.  ... 

1900-  01...  . 

1901-  02...  . 

1902-  03t... 

1903-  04...  . 

1904-  05...  . 

1905-  06...  . 

1906-  07...  . 

1907-  08...  . 

1908-  09...  . 

1909-  10...  . 

1910-  11 . . . 

1911-  12... 
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DETAILED  COST  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Provision  for  establishing  a  School  for  the  Blind,  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  made 
by  the  legislature  in  1907,  the  original  allowance  of  $150 
being  subsequently  increased  to  $200.  School  opened  Oc- 
tober 28,  1908,  in  a  class  room  at  Cass  Street  School,  and 
has  since  been  extended  to  three  buildings. 

Expenditures  1911  and  1912. 


Teachers'  salaries   $6 , 401 . 51 

Car  fares  of  pupils   829 . 64 

Penny  lunches  for  pupils   142.60 

Board  and  care  of  Ethel  Tirrel   100.00 

Books  for  blind,  etc   181 . 43 

General  supplies   1 62 . 99 

Braille  writers  and  repairs   64 . 25 

Kindergarten  supplies   14,59 

Maps,  globes,  etc   12.50 


$7,909.51 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Expenditures. 

1907- 
1908 

1908- 
1909 

1909- 
1910 

1910- 
1911 

1911- 
1912 

Instruction  

General  Supplies  and 

Equipment  

Car  fare  and  Transpor- 

$1,187.50 
95.60 
84.49 

$3,]08.50 
844.32 
331.34 

$4,293.71 

1,011.14 

524.38 
50.00 

$5,786.68 

432.77 

684.88 
160.00 

109.28 

190.00 

$6,401.51 
435.76 
829.64 

Supplies  for  Penny 

142.60 
100.00 

Board  and  Care  of 

Pupils  

Total  

SI  ,367.59 

$4,284.16 

$5,879.23 

$7, .363. 61 

$7,909.51 

State  Aid  

$829.16 

$2,997.50 

$5 , 955 . 56 

$7,893.32 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  State  has  contributed  towards  the  support  of  the 
Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  since  1888,  the  original 

allowance  of  $100  per  pupil  being  increased  to  $125,  and 

subsequently  to  $150,  with  $100  additional  for  board  and 

transportation  of  each  indigent  and  non-resident  state  pupil 
who  wishes  to  attend. 

Expenditures  1911  and  1912. 

Teachers'  salaries   $20 , 332 . 14 

Janitors'  salaries   652.01 

Fuel   358.35 

Electric  light   12.43 

Water   97.17 

General  supplies   77 . 80 

Manual  Training  supplies   132 . 63 

Kindergarten  supplies   3 . 95 

Maps   12.00 

Janitors' supplies   77.31 

Blanks  and  blank  books   8 . 39 

Reference  books,  supplementary  reading   17.16 

Books  for  indigents   8 . 59 

Telephone  charges   15 . 40 

Groceries,  meat  and  milk  for  penny  lunches   _  290.12 

Street  car  fare  for  pupils   594 . 60 

Tuition  fees  in  Trade  Schools   35.50 

Board  and  care  of  Elmer  Kill   122.55 

Board  and  care  of  Herold  Libby.   114.01 

Board  and  care  of  James  Kearns   84.85 

Board  and  care  of  Rose  Miller   99 . 95 

Board  and  care  of  Joseph  Schwartz   30 . 00 

Railroad  fare  of  Artrian  Rauth   115.20 


S23,292.11 
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RECREATION  CENTERS. 
1911-1912. 

Established  at  the  Fourth  Street  School,  Detroit  Street  School  and 
Forest  Home  Avenue  School,  the  outlay  being  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  Supervisor  and  Assistants  ,   $3,932.16 

Janitors   316.50 

Equipment,  Apparatus  and  Supplies   4,091 .59 

$8,340.25 


CITIZEN'S  civic  MEETINGS. 

Citizens  and  Civic  Club  Meetings  were  held  during  the  year  in  various 
buildings : 

Janitor's  service,  228  meetings   $297.30 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Teachers 
Employed. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  Class 
Rooms. 

Member- 

482 

35 

399 

21,211 

1890-91  

538 

35 

399 

22,303 

1891-92  

579 

35 

399 

23,635 

1892-93  

615 

41 

482 

24,871 

1893-94  

676 

43 

528 

26,701 

1894-95,  inc.  2  high  schools  

725 

46 

572 

27,232 

1895-96  

771 

49 

603 

29,828 

1896-97  

818 

50 

643 

31,181 

1897-98  

834 

50 

655 

32,692 

1898-99  

850 

50 

673 

33,250 

1899-1900,  inc.  3  high  schools  

861 

50 

680 

33,194 

1900-01  

884 

50 

723 

34,091 

1901-02  

909 

51 

722 

34,691 

1902-03  

937 

53 

743 

34,799 

1903-04,  inc.  4  high  schools  

985 

57 

776 

36,002 

1904-05  

1,027 

58 

844 

37,316 

1905-06  

1,048 

57 

841 

37,599 

1906-07  

1,107 

59 

911 

38,912 

1907-08  

1,154 

60 

943 

39,711 

1908-09  

1,204 

60 

957 

39,956 

1909-10  

1,254 

60 

1,017 

40,249 

1910-11  

1,280 

60 

1,053 

40,764 

1 .314 

63 

1,069 

42,060 
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TUITION  TEES 


From  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 


East  Division  High  School   $  360.00*^ 

North  Division  High  School   492 . 00^ 

South  Division  High  School   1 , 535 . 75 

West  Division  High  School   665 . 72=* 

Auer  Avenue  School   13.06 

Bartlett  Avenue  School   67 . 80* 

Dover  Street  School   6 .  Of 

Eighteenth  Avenue  School   45.00 

Eighteenth  Street  School   1 5 . 00 

Fifth  Street  School   2 1 . 00^ 

Fratney  Street  School   7 . 20 

Grand  Avenue  School   82  . 20 

Lisbon  Avenue  School   00 . 00® 

Lloyd  Street  School   15.00 

Scott  Street  School   39 . 94 

Thirty-seventh  Street  School   1 5 . 00 

Trowbridge  Street  School   155 . 13 

Twenty-seventh  Street  School   9 . 60 

School  for  Deaf   45.00 

  $3,590.40 

Boys'  Trade  School,  day  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  1,625.16^ 

Boys'  Trade  School,  night  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  663.25 

  2,288.41 

Girls'  Trade  School,  day  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  $2,054.00 

Girls'  Trade  School,  night  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  956.75 

  3,010.75 


$8,889.56 


♦Excluding  refunds:    1,  $12.00;    2,  $12.00;    3,  $18.00;    4,  $9.00;    5,  $9.00 
6,  $52.20;    7,  $1.00. 
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ROSTER  OP  OPriCIALS 


July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  including  one  month  vacation 
allowance,  each;    Truancy  Officers  two  months 
vacation  allowance,  each. 


Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  $500 

Albert  E.  Kagel,  Assistant  Superintendent   266^ 

Frank  Kroening,  Assistant  Superintendent   266^ 

Leo  Stern,  Assistant  Superintendent   266^ 

Margaret  Canty,  Primary  Supervisor   200 

George  Wittich,  Physical  Director   200 

Helen  Poole,  Supervisor  of  Music,  began  Aug.  4   1373^ 

Emily  M.  Dom,  Supervisor  of  Drawing   1583^ 

Caroline  E.  Eckers,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Man.  Training   1333^ 

Jessie  Worms,  Acting  Supervisor  of  Sewing   1083^ 

Harold  O.  Berg,  Supervisor  of  Recreation,  trans,  from  Park  St. 

School,  Feb.  12,  M   1873^ 

PhiUp  Lucas,  Office  Assistant   150 

Hulda  L.  Kemp,  Superintendent's  Stenographer   80 

Erich  Siewert,  Messenger   45 

Mary  E.  Mathes,  Library  Cataloguer   75 

Dorothy  Rowe,  Assistant  Library  Cataloguer   60 

Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  Chief  Medical  Inspector   316% 

Dr.  Helen  Addenbrooke,  Assistant  Dental  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Blumenthal,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Dirk  Bruins,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Lucia  C.  Hoyer,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Oscar  E.  Lademann,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Hugo  F.  Mehl,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  T.  W.  O'Donavan,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Roby,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Stratton,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Rudolph  F.  Teschan,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Rudolph  C.  Westhofen,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Dernehl,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector,  began  Sept.  5.  .  60 

Milwaukee  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  began  Jan.  1   416% 

Vara  E.  Frey,  Stenographer   65 

Mathilda  M.  Mueller,  Clerk   50 

Hasso  R.  Pestalozzi,  Chief  Truancy  Officer   150 
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Bessie  E.  Buckley,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer  $  90 

Melvin  L.  Burdick,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   95 

Joseph  L.  Czerwinski,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   85 

Rudolph  W.  E.  Fritzke,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   95 

Waldemar  Petersen,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   100 

Wilham  K.  Weissbrodt,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   85 

Jacob  M.  Keller,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer,  trans,  from  Secretary's 

Dept.,  Sept.  6   80 

Frank  M.  Harbach,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager   300 

Albert  F.  Schroeder,  Chief  Clerk   125 

Martin  H.  Anderson,  Auditor   125 

Roy  Du  Mez,  Clerk   70 

Emma  M.  Kemp,  Stenographer   90 

George  C.  Thessin,  Messenger,  began  Sept.  27   25 

Louis  Schroeder,  Supply  Clerk.   125 

Henry  J.  Barth,  Supply  Assistant,  began  Sept.  1   45 

Charles  G.  Bronson,  Supply  Assistant   100 

Carl  Kleist,  Accountant   100 
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ROSTER  or  TEACHERS 


Sept.  5,  1911,  to  June  28,  1912. 


Key:  Prin. 

=  Principal. 

V.  P. 

=  Vice-Principal, 

A.  to  P. 

=  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Assts. 

=  Assistants. 

K.  D. 

=  Kindergarten  Director. 

K.  A. 

=  Kindergarten  Assistant. 

T.  G. 

= Teacher  of  German. 

A.  T.  G. 

=  Assistant  Teacher  of  German. 

M.  T. 

=  Manual  Training  Instructor. 

T.  P. 

=  Teacher  of  Polish, 

A.  T.  P. 

=  Assistant  Teacher  of  Polish. 

T.  I. 

=  Teacher  of  Italian. 

A.  T.  I. 

=  Assistant  Teacher  of  Italian. 

Phys.  Tr.  =  Physical  Training  Instructor. 

Indust.  Tr.  =  Industrial  Training  Instructor. 

Exc.  Class  =  Exceptional  Class. 

res.  =  resigned. 

trans.  =  transferred. 

app't'd.  =  appointed. 

temp.  =  temporary . 


Leaves  of  absence  do  not  as  a  rule,  include  the  annual  20  days  sick  allowance, 
excepting  where  same  extends  the  total  absence  over  70  days. 
Final  dates  include  service. 

The  salary  rate  is  that  which  was  received  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  or  at 
time  of  leaving. 

The  salaries  for  the  year  are  now  paid  in  twelve  installments,  the  finai  (July 
and  August)  salaries  being  practically  the  same  as  the  June  rate.  In  case  of  service 
of  less  than  a  school  year,  only  a  proportionate  final  salary  is  paid.  Heretofore 
the  annual  salary  represented  ten  times  the  rate  stated  after  the  name,  while  now 
it  is  twelve  times  this  rate. 


EAST  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Prin. — George  A.  Chamberlain  $250 

Class  A — 

Joseph  H.  Baker   142^ 

Florence  A.  Bixby   120 
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Donald  E.  Frank  $150 

Charles  F.  Kahle   1421^ 

Gertrude  C.  Ross   135 

Emmett  R.  Sanford   1423^ 

John  S.  Siegmeyer   120 

Lucien  S,  Sweet   150 

Class  B— 

Amy  Allen   105 

Susan  M.  Drew   105 

Edith  R.  Dunham,  }4  time   57^ 

Carl  L.  Jones,  ^  time   55 

Marie  V.  Keller   95 

William  A.  Otto   115 

Harriet  L.  Post   115 

Nicholas  A.  Sholberg   115 

Matthew  F.  Wadleigh,  app't  expired  June  21   100 

Alice  M,  Child,  leave  entire  year   105 

Janet  M.  Smith,  leave  entire  year   100 

Class  C— 

Susan  Armstrong   85 

Kathryn  M.  Baker   75 

Flora  Gapen,  leave  from  May  6  to  June  21   90 

Fannie  V.  Holcombe   90 

Mary  K.Howe   80 

Miriam  Hoyt   85 

Emmy  Kleist   90 

Anita  K.  Koenen   90 

Amy  B.  Ross   85 

Elizabeth  V.  Sadley   90 

Irma  L,  Wallace   85 

Adelaide  E.  Wilke   90 

AHce  B.  Smith,  began  Sept.  20   70 

Margaret  Conway,  f  day,  began  Feb.  5,  app't  expired  June  21  28 

Elizabeth  L.  Burdick,  began  May  6,  app't  expired  June  21 .  .  70 

Louise  M.  Ellis,  Office  Assistant,  resigned  Mch.  27   50 

Emily  M.  King,  Office  Assistant,  began  Mch.  28   50 

NORTH  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— Richard  E.  Krug  $250 

Vice-Prin.— Guy  A.  Blaisdell   165 

Class  A — 

Ernest  E.  Calkins   135 
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Laura  von  Cotzhaiisen  $150 

John  F.  Fowler   120 

H.  Clyde  Krenerick   150 

James  F.  McKeever   1423^ 

Frederic  M.  Van  Horn   142^ 

Fred  W.  Werner   1423/^ 

Class  B— 

Laura  Barber   100 

Welzie  E.  Boren,  res.  Sept.  15   115 

Adolph  R.  Braun   105 

S.  Edith  Brov.-n   110 

Edith  R.  Dunham,      time   57 3^ 

Ellen  F.  Finan   105 

Hans  Goetz,  3^  time   573^ 

Ellen  J.  Griffiths   115 

Anna  M.  Griswold   115 

Henry  C.  Martens   115 

Cora  E.  Meyer   100 

Isabel  R.  Walker   105 

Eleanor  W.  Suckow,  began  Oct.  31   70 

Class  C— 

Lulu  Cropper   90 

AdelaEiche   90 

Clarence  H.  Fertig,  trans,  to  Wash.  High,  Feb.  2   90 

Lucinda  E.  Flemming   90 

Rebecca  S.  Eraser   90 

Moses  S.  McDaniel   90 

Jeanette  R.  McKillop   90 

Mary  L.  Martin   90 

Katharine  J.  Mills   90 

Hattie  M.  Parnkopf   90 

Agnes  I.  Roberts   90 

Elsa  A.  Sawyer   90 

Tillie  M.  Schoenk   90 

Alice  M.  Spencer   90 

Ethel  Wright   85 

Else  Zahl   90 

Office  Assistant — 

Mildred  M.  Tetsch   55 

Otto  C.  Schoenwetter,  trans,  fr.  Cass,  Feb.  5   90 

Grace  M.  Conlan,  trans,  fr.  Ring,  Feb.  6   85 
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SOUTH  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Prin— Harry  E.  Coblentz  $225 

Vice-Prin. — Gustav  A.  Fritsche   165 

Class  A — 

Max  A.  Becher   120 

Justus  C.  Castleman   135 

Margaret  A.  French   150 

Charles  B.  Holden   150 

Arthur  H.  Lambeck   120 

Wallace  Reiss   150 

Charles  C.  Staehhng   142 

Class  B— 

Lilla  Braband   115 

Martha  L.  Ferguson,  res.  June  21   100 

Louis  P.  Freytag,  3^  time   573^ 

Frederick  A.  Hamann   100 

Katherine  Hannan,  res.  June  21   115 

Helen  N.  Jones   110 

Leila  B.  Kelsey   95 

Merle  Marine   105 

Mary  B.  Peterson   120f 

Louis  C.  Sears   110 

C.  Bernard  Straube   105 

Florence  Winton,  3^  time   573^ 

Helen  E.  Wright,  leave  from  Oct.  24  to  June  21   100 

Charles  F.  Lemke,  leave  entire  year,  res.  after  leave   115 

Class  C— 

Bertram  E.  Brown   90 

Irene  M.  Durley,  res.  June  21   90 

Emmy  S.  Huebner   85 

Agnes  M.  Kenny   90 

Alexander  J.  Le  Grand   90 

Florence  Lentzner   75 

Anna  M.  Mashek,  res.  June  21   85 

M.  Imo  Moler   90 

Rose  A.  O'Brien   90 

WilHam  F.  Radke   75 

Frieda  R.  Reynolds   85 

Genevieve  A.  Scott   85 

Fred  C.  Worthington,  res.  June  21   85 

Georgia  Lockhart,  began  Sept.  13   90 

Anne  D.  Martin,  began  Sept.  5   80 


Frances  Wente,  began  Oct.  24;  temp,  app't.  expired  June  21  85 
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Lou  MacKenzie,  trans,  from  Forest  Home,  Feb.  5,  res.  Jmie  21  $90 


Ilcrmine  Foclske,  began  Feb.  5   70 

Erwin  Homuth,  began  Feb.  26   85 

Mary  Fitzsimmons,  leave  entire  year   90 

Rebecca  Chase,  leave  entire  year   85 

Office  Assistant — 

Hanna  E.  Monsen   60 

WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— George  J.  Balzer,  trans,  from  W.  D.  H.,  Sept.  6  $1873^ 

Class  B — Madge  Houghton,  trans,  from  S.  D.  H.,  Sept.  6   115 

Clarence  H.  Fertig,  trans,  from  N.  D.  H.,  Feb.  5   105 

Class  C— 

Lucy  Welsh,  began  Sept.  6   75 

Irma  Hochstein,  began  Sept.  6   75 

Karl  F.  Miller,  began  Feb.  12   90 

Ethel  L.  Smart,  began  Feb.  5   80 

WEST  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— Albert  C.  Shong  $2162^ 

Class  A — 

Karl  Engelmann   150 

Gertrude  Hull   135 

Frank  A.  Wilde   150 

Roland  W.  Zinns   127  ^ 

Wm.  A.  Shaeffer   1423^ 

Charles  R.  Rounds   150 

Howard  B.  Kingsbury   1423^ 

Ernest  G.  Ehlman,  began  Sept.  11   135 

Class  B — 

Lucie  Harmon   105 

Isabel  Henkel   115 

Ada  M.  Parsons   115 

Louise  A.  Steiner   100 

Marie  Marchant   115 

Madge  Anderson   100 

Lucie  N.  Case   95 

Julia  Stem   115 

Theo.  E.  Donnelly   95 

Caroline  M.  Murphy   115 
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Winifred  C.  Howe  SI  10 

Anna  Riischhaupt,  f  time   76 

Henry  Ericson   115 

Roydon  E.  Webster,  res.  Nov.  24   105 

Louis  P.  Freytag,  ^  time   573^ 

Florence  S.  Winton,  3^  time   57 3^ 

F.  Stanley  Powles   110 

Truman  H.  Gass,  res.  Sept.  7   115 

Barinka  C.  Neuhaus   100 

Carl  H.  Juergens,  res.  June  21   110 

Frederick  W.  Schule,  began  Nov.  27   100 

Julia  Kuepper,  leave  entire  year   105 

Class  C— 

Lucy  M.  Shimmin   90 

Mathilda  H.  Case   90 

Marion  C.  Bell,  leave  from  Mch.  27  to  June  21;  res.  April  24  90 

Mary  A.  Davis   90 

Maude  M.  Robertson   90 

Helen  F.  Millard   90 

Katharine  Johnson   85 

Elizabeth  Eastman   90 

Amanda  Scheinert   90 

Margaret  N.  Brand   85 

Samuel  H.  Wilde   90 

Lulu  M.  Dysart   90 

AHce  G.  Graper   75 

Kathryn  Skelton   80 

Vivian  Mowry   85 

Eberhard  Ballmer   85 

Ella  L.  Schroeder   90 

Frank  Campbell,  began  Sept.  11   90 

Office  Assistant — 

Jeanette  A.  Broeg   60 

AUER  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —August  C.  Hardtke   $181 M 

V.  P.      —Leslie  H.  Miller   90 

Assts.     — Minnie  J.  Petersen   80 

Henrietta  Schmidtill   75 

Jennie  A.  Coleman,  trans,  to  Bartlett  Ave.,  Feb.  2..  70 

Anne  E.  Gillick   80 

Grace  K.  Lyons   55 
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Margaret  Carson  $  60 

Josephine  M.  Ward   65 

Charlotte  J.  Griese   75 

Catherine  R.  Murtaugh   65 

Gertrude  M.  Kennedy   70 

Sadie  E.  Rice   80 

EHzabeth  J.  Mackay   75 

Mary  C.  Steinhagen   50 

Nellie  A.  Sullivan,  began  Sept.  11   75 

Else  Leiser,  began  Oct.  3;  trans,  to  Hanover  St.,  Jan.  3  50 

Eleanore  Spiering,  began  Feb.  29   65 

Edna  R.  Ferguson,  began  Feb.  29;   trans,  to  Grand 

Ave.,  June  21   50 

K.  D.     —Claire  S.  Nicholson   75 

K.  A.      — Kathryne  B.  Doyle   65 

T.  G.      —Ida  E.  Kuehnast   85 

A.  T.  G.  — Hedvvig  Schumann   65 

Elsie  E.  Greubel,  ^  day  service,  began  Sept.  13;  res. 

June  21   14f 

BARTLETT  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Hollon  F.  Washburne,  trans,  to  Park  St.,  June  21  $156^ 

V.  P.      —Flora  A.  Clarke   90 

Assts.     —Flora  H.  Elmer,  leave  from  Mch.  28  to  June  21   80 

Anna  G.  Rastall   80 

Nellie  C.  Weber,  resigned  Feb.  2   80 

Anna  E.  M.  McCusker   80 

Ethel  F.Burch   75 

Annie  P.  Smith   65 

Sarah  A.  McEvoy,  res.  April  26   80 

Minnie  L.  Suckovv   75 

Marie  F.  Gould   80 

Rose  A.  Cook   80 

Jennie  A.  Coleman,  trans,  from  Auer  Ave.,  Feb.  5   75 

Eva  B.  White,  began  March  6   50 

Lillian  C.  Sicker,  trans,  from  Windlake  Ave.,  April  1 . .  .  60 
Marie  Marks,  began  April  29;  trans,  to  Park  St.  after 

June  21   50 

K.  D.     — Anna  C.  Williams   75 

K.  A.     —Bessie  E.  Welch   65 

T.  G.      — Sarah  A.  Kaufmann   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Frieda  Glaubitz   65 
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Prill.      —Sarah  J.  Carroll  $181 H 

V.  P.      — lima  Zinns   90 

Assts.     — Lillie  Milnitz,  trans,  from  Island  Ave.,  Sept.  11   80 

Mamie  A.  O'Neil   80 

Bessie  C.  Shields   80 

Mabel  F.  Brooks   65 

Nettie  M.  Whalen   65 

Evelyn  A.  Mueller   70 

Irene  Niland   55 

Belle  A.  Trapschuh   75 

Alice  Geerlings   80 

Cora  I.  Bollard,  res.  Dec.  22   55 

Anna  A.  Costello,  leave  from  Jan.  29  to  April  26   80 

Mary  Morris   80 

Nellie  G.  Couse   80 

Eva  Showers   80 

Carrie  E.  Pfeiffer,  began  Feb.  5   50 

Elizabeth  A.  Bernard   75 

K.  D.     —Prudence  E.  Sinyard  1  75 

K.  A.      —Helen  L.  Brazier  f  65 

T.  G.      —Augusta  ter  Jung  |  90 

A.  T.  G.  — Louise  Meiners   80 

Edna  P.  Stops,  f  day   23^ 


CASS  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      —Thomas  W.  Boyce  $200 

V.  P.      — SaraCallen   90 

Assts.     — Mary  Maher   80 

May  A.  McDermott   75 

Mary  E.  Kieni,  trans,  to  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Feb.  20...  .  80 

Florence  B.  Whitney   70 

Annie  M.  Fagan   80 

Tillie  Sargeant   80 

Fannie  E.  McDowell   80 

Emma  H.  Mater   80 

May  McCusker   80 

Charlotte  V.  Peters   55 

Mary  G.  McDonald   80 

Tillie  D.  Mueller   80 
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Agnes  M.  Cunningham  $80 

Audrey  S.  Batchelder   55 

Ruth  Sieker,  app't.  expired  June  21   50 

Etta  O.  Christcnsen,  began  March  4;  res.  June  21 .  .  .  .  60 

Marie  C.  Wicgand,  leave  entire  year   70 

K.  D.     —Adelaide  V.  Bishop,  res.  June  21   75 

K.  A.     —Etta  Anchester   65 

T.  G.      — Margarete  Schenk,  leave  from  Feb.  7  to  June  21   80 

Martha  H.  Pardenfelder,  trans,  from  21st  St.,  Feb.  7. .  .  90 

A.  T.  G.  — Agnes  Caspar   65 

Marie  J.  Meyer,  4  day   28 

M.  T.      —Otto  C.  Schoenwetter,  trans,  to  N.  D.  H.  S.,  Feb.  2.  .  80 

Joseph  M.  Barr,  began  Feb.  5   75 

Cooking'ins.  — Anna  Meiners   75 

Olive  Bristol,  }4  day;  began  Sept.  18;  app't.  expired 

June  21   Ij 

CENTER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Henry  J.  Hesse,  leave  entire  year  $200 

Act.  Prin. — Mary  Lantry   112j 

Assts.     — Josephine  F.  Murphy   80 

Emma  H.  Tollefson   80 

Nellie  O'Connor. ...   80 

Nellie  A.  Welch   80 

Josephine  Elftman   80 

Rilla  Angle   75 

Lucile  B.  Weber   70 

Catherine  E.  Dolan   75 

Grace  V.  Mottram   75 

Clara  T.  Manthey   70 

Maude  F.  Willis   70 

Mary  A.  PhilUps   80 

Inez  B.  Horn   65 

Frances  C.  Daley   60 

Pearl  W.  Severance   75 

Constance  Roeffs   80 

Rose  Lingemann   80 

Ella  Loehr,  began  Feb.  29;  app't.  expired  June  21 ...  .  50 

Sonia  Kassner,  trans,  from  North  Pierce  St.,  Feb.  5. . .  .  65 

K.  D.     — Babette  Schmidtill   80 

K.  A.      — Winifred  Price   65 

T.  G.      —Frances  A.  Wuerst   85 
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A.  T.  G.  —Emma  Krausslach  $80 

Irma  Desebrock,  |  day,  trans,  to  Clarke  St.,  Sept.  5  .  .  371 

Gertrude  Schwabe,  f  day,  began  Sept.  11   28| 

M.  T.      —Henry  B.  Fleischer   60 

Cooking  Ins. — Eleanor  H.  Marshall   85 

Helen  A.  Graham,  }4  day,  began  Nov.  2;   app't.  ex- 
pired June  21   83^ c 

CLARKE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Richard  J.  O'Hanlon  $200 

V.  P.      —Jennie  McHugh   90 

Asst.  to  Prin.— Emma  J.  Dwyer,  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2   80 

Assts.     — Mary  E.  White   75 

Marie  A.  Schuette   70 

Selma  O.  Preuss   80 

Minnie  G.  Kemink   60 

Josephine  Pollard   50 

Clara  Loos   60 

Marie  L.  Da  vies   75 

Emalyn  Z.  Hogan,  leave  entire  year   80 

Helen  G.  O'Malley   75 

Genevieve  I.  Flynn   65 

Ruth  F.  Eadus,  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2   55 

Myrtle  D.  Rice   65 

Lizzette  A.  Sallmann,  trans,  to  Lisbon  Ave.,  Feb.  23.  .  .  65 

Louise  Ewald   70 

Nellie  M.  Connelly   80 

Marion  Shinnick,  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2   75 

Anastasia  Hardwick,  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2   80 

Matilda  Schuppert   75 

Alice  E.  Keating   80 

Charles  Anspach   55 

Marie  C.  Buckley   50 

Marie  H.  Loughlin,  began  Oct.  3   50 

Flora  Buss,  leave  Sept.  26  to  June  21;  res.  Sept.  25.  .  70 

Hazel  L.  Parks,  began  March  5   55 

K.  D.     — Pauline  Petersen   80 

K.  A.     — Mary  I.  Jordan   65 

Marguerite  Kelsey,  app't'd  from  Reserve  Corps  Oct. 

3;  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2   45 

T.  G.      — Clemens  P.  J.  Kambe   85 

A.  T.  G.  — Alvina  Ische   70 
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Irma  Desebrock,  trans,  to  21st  St.,  Feb.  6  $  65 

Elsie  E.  Greubel,  -|  day;   began  Sept.  11;   trans,  to 

38th  St.,  Feb.  2.'.   21f 

Louise  Rathmann,  -|  day,  began  Feb.  29   31f 

COLD  SPRING  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — M.  H.  Cooke  $200 

V.  P.      — Ottilie  E.  Luebke   90 

Assts.     — Jessie  O.  Elting   80 

Ida  Miller   80 

Minnie  B.  Goodman   80 

Anna  M.  Reynolds   80 

Lillian  V.  Sontag,  leave  May  6  to  June  21   80 

Martha  Zenk   65 

Fred  E.  Schlatter   55 

Gertrude  Meyer   65 

Mabel  E.  Lewis,  leave  Sept.  5  to  Dec.  8   75 

Mabel  C.  Pratt   75 

Hulda  Denker   65 

Jennie  Quinn   80 

Laura  Hogan   70 

Viola  M.  Wells   70 

Helen  F.  Sargent,  trans,  to  18th  St.,  Oct.  2   55 

Florence  D.  Stern,  trans,  to  Wahiut  St.,  Feb.,  23   65 

Ehzabeth  E.  Loomis   75 

Ella  E.  Chrystal   75 

Maggie  M.  Harper   80 

Maud  Flatten,  app't.  expired  June  21   55 

Bertha  P.  Casper   80 

Emma  Schoechert,  began  May  6;  app't.  expired  June  21  65 

K.  D.     — Almira  J.  Luebke   70 

K.  A.     — Anne  M.  Conway,  res.  June  21   65 

T.  G.      — Fancratius  Tiefenthaler   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Alma  Geilfuss   80 

Emily  Sarnow   80 

DETROIT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Samuel  A.  Stivers  $187 

V.  P.      —Mary  E.  Hayes   90 

Assts.     — Rose  A.  Clarke   80 
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Cassie  J.  Jones  $  75 

Lydia  P.  Schmidt,  deceased  Jan.  24,  P.  M   55 

Mabel  A.  Gourley,  trans,  to  Madison  St.,  March  29   60 

Margaret  T.  GilUck   80 

Leona  M.  Ulrich   55 

EHzabeth  Forrestal,  trans,  to  8th  St.,  Feb.  2   60 

Rose  P.  Reilly   60 

Genevieve  Tidmarsh   80 

Katherine  E.  Farley   80 

EHzabeth  Donnelly   80 

Grace  M.  Reilly   75 

Mary  F.  Hickey   80 

Anna  L.  Cody   50 

Alice  E.  Naish,  app't'd  from  Reserve  Corps,  Oct.  3   50 

Gertrude  Gray,  app't'd  from  Reserve  Corps,  Oct.  3   50 

Hilda  E.  Prahl,  began  Feb.  5   50 

Florence  G.  Schuppert,  began  Feb.  1   50 

Pearl  Richards,  began  April  1;  app't.  expired  June  21  60 

Nora  C.  Malloy,  leave  entire  year;  res.  after  leave.  ...  80 

K.  D.     —Annie  V.  Galligan   80 

K.  A.     —Carrie  L.  Welch   65 

Esther  A.  Tennyson   55 

T.  I.       — Antonio  E.  Zaccara   80 

A.  T.  I.  —Alma  Heuel   60 

DOVER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Otto  G.  Gilbert  $200 

V.  P.      — Addie  F.  Hickman   90 

Assts.     — Emma  Olcott   80 

Mary  E.  Redfern   80 

A.  Gustav  Althoff,  deceased  June  10   75 

Agnes  L.  Donohue   75 

Noma  E.  Bunker   70 

Sara  L.  Geraghty   70 

Isabel  A.  Moody   65 

Elizabeth  A.  Burke   80 

Laura  R.  Hauer   65 

Marguerite  E.  Minn   55 

Hilda  Reuter   55 

Bessie  Callaway   75 

Lillian  M.  Niederman   65 

Emma  Hughes   75 
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Grace  V.  Ganske  $75 

Selena  Bird   80 

Elsie  M.  Colquitt   75 

Marion  R.  Kane   70 

K.  D.     —Ida  A.  Clarke   80 

K.  A.     — Adelaide  Wilson,  trans,  to  18th  Ave.  School,  Dec.  8.  .  65 

Lillian  A.  Goldthorpe,  began  Feb.  1   50 

T.  G.      — Dora  Heise   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Clara  L.  Bergschmidt   65 

Almira  Henkel   65 

EIGHTEENTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Walter  Allen  $200 

V.  P.      —Peter  Bickler   90 

Assts.     — Laura  C.  Boyle   75 

Clara  Erbach   80 

Ella  M.  Colby,  June  21,  resigned   70 

Clara  Conrad   70 

Mabel  McQueeney   70 

Sara  M.  Boden   65 

Ella  Lynch   80 

Florence  E.  Payne   60 

Margaret  Brett   80 

Anna  H.  Tabert   65 

Delia  B.  Bockelmann,  trans,  to  Scott  St.  School,  Sept.  12  50 

Anna  Millmann   65 

Mary  Dwyer   80 

Judith  M.  Rehnquist   65 

Elsa  Albrecht   65 

Linda  Groninger   60 

Mabel  A.  Paine   70 

Ida  Erbach   75 

Jessie  A.  Boyd,  res.  June  21   65 

Libbic  M.  Holub   65 

Dollie  M.  Bishop   80 

Fannie  Heyn   80 

Jessie  L.  Nichols   80 

Elsie  Broche   70 

K.  D.     —Mabel  Comstock   80 

Adelaide  Wilson,  trans,  from  Dover  St.  School,  Dec.  11  70 

K.  A.     —Olive  A.  Pitman   65 

Vinnic  Braman   65 
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Edna  Kochler,  began  May  27  $  65 

T.  G.      — Louise  Piepenbrink   85 

A.  T.  G.  — Elsa  Liebig   75 

Antoinette  Schiiltz   65 

Florence  Schapekahm   70 

M.  T.  I.  —J.  Sidney  Stiidley   60 

Cooking  Ins. — Edna  F.  Engelhardt   65 

EIGHTEENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — George  Koeppel,  trans,  to  21st  St.  School,  Jan.  31. .  .  .$187^ 

Frances  Walsh,  trans,  from  Trowbridge  St.  School,  Feb.  1  1623^ 

V.  P.      — AHce  J.  Holcombe   90 

Assts.     — Henrietta  Peters   80 

Ethel  H.  Andrew   70 

Frances  Calverly,  trans,  to  21st  St.,  April  19   75 

Edna  Wiescopf   55 

Bessie  M.  Myers   60 

Marion  E.  Kliimb   55 

Ellen  V.  Bray   80 

Florence  B.  Sprague   80 

Grace  B.  Greenwood,  app't.  expired  June  21   65 

Minnie  L.  Gibbon   80 

Bertha  E.  Whitehead,  res.  June  21  r  .'   80 

K.  D.     —Adelaide  M.  Ott   80 

K.  A.     —Helen  F.  Sargent   60 

Ethel  McK.  Bartel,  app't.  expired  June  21   65 

Lonia  M.  Henika,  leave  entire  year   80 

Jessie  A.  Waldie   60 

T.  G.      —Emily  M.  Rieger   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Lucy  D.  Heintzen   75 

Ex.  T.    —Julia  E.  Taylor,  res.  Nov.  15   80 

EIGHTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —John  J.  Somers  $168^ 

V.  P.      —Fannie  Herbst   90 

Assts.     — Mary  Richardson   80 

Alta  C.  Walls   65 

Mary  C.  Forrestal   80 

Julia  A.  Sheehan   80 

Anna  A.  Slawson   80 
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Mary  A.  Murphy  $60 

Myra  J.  Rasmusson  .'   70 

Elsie  Schultz   65 

Margaret  E.  Killian,  res.  Feb.  2   75 

M.  Louise  Haisler   80 

May  K.  Cooke   80 

Lilly  Moss   80 

Edward  H.  McCabe   60 

Elizabeth  Forrestal,  began  Feb.  5   60 

K.  D.     — Avis  McHenry   80 

K.  A.     — Hattie  Best   65 

A.  T.  G.  —Paula  J.  Haack   70 

Marie  KUngeberger   70 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Robert  M.  Derse  $137  3^ 

Assts.  — Susan  M.  Peters   80 

Martha  V.  Fitzsimmons   80 

Assts.  and  Asst.  Teach,  of  Ger. — Flora  L.  Menzel   80 

Ehzabeth  H.  Schroeder   80 

Assts.     — Rena  Weld   80 

Loretta  O'Brien   80 

Ethel  Scofield,  leave  on  half  pay  Jan.  5  to  Feb.  1;  leave 

without  pay  Feb.  2  to  28   70 

Margaret  B.  Fitzsimmons   75 

Pauline  V.  Ebbets   80 

K.  D.     —Emma  C.  Ahrens   80 

K.  A.     -Greta  B.  Gay   65 

A.  T.  G.  —Frieda  Wagner   80 

FIFTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Lena  M.  Weltzien  $181 M 

Assts.     — Elf rieda  Horn   70 

Dora  Christenson   65 

Blanche  Morrison   65 

Bertha  Klatte   65 

Bertha  Trapp   65 

Helen  Dix,  trans,  to  Dover  St.,  June  21   70 

Phoebe  W.  Booth,  trans,  to  7th  St.,  Nov.  30   75 

Lulu  A.  Dix   55 
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Nora  M.  Buss  $  70 

Louise  M.  Roethke   75 

Florence  B.  Rodee   80 

Mabel  Buss   80 

Amanda  Fiedler   80 

Blanche  Tillson   75 

Bertha  Slabodkin,  began  Oct.  16   50 

Melanie  Wenzel,  began  Oct.  3   55 

Mary  Chapin,  began  Jan.  4   50 

K.  D.     — Erna  Krueger   70 

K.  A.     — Rhoda  A.  Brook   60 

A.  T.  G.  — Eleanor  Wallschlaeger,  dropped  after  Nov.  24;   out  2 

months  without  leave   55 

Hilda  Eschrich,  |  day   3^ 

Aurelia  L.  Nickel,  app't.  cancelled   50 

Meta  Schwartz,  began  Feb.  7,  trans,  from  N.  Pierce  St..  80 

A.  T.  P.  — Stella  Weigt   65 

Matthew  F.  Blenski,  began  Oct.  3   70 

FIFTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Julius  Torney  $175 

V.  P.      — Ella  B.  Kaross   90 

Assts.     —Cora  E.  Mosher   80 

Lillian  M.  Simonds   80 

Alice  M.  Bronson   65 

Julia  A.  Cummins   80 

Nettie  A.  Swett   80 

Myrtle  F.  Miller   75 

Laura  A.  Weiss,  trans,  to  N.  Pierce  St.,  Feb.  9   75 

Belle  Watermolen   80 

Esther  F.  Brunckhorst   80 

Helen  M.  Brown   80 

Edwin  G.  Luening,  trans,  from  3d  St.,  Sept.  11   80 

Magdalene  J.  Guequierre   75 

Frances  M.  Dyer   65 

Isabel  K.  Riedl   50 

Norma  A.  Koenig,  began  Feb.  29;  app'r.  expired  June  21  50 

Anna  M.  Madden,  trans,  to  Prairie  St.,  Sept.  8   75 

Elizabeth  Walsh,  leave  entire  year   70 

K.  D.     —Grace  O.  Nelson   80 

K.  A.  — EUzabeth  Baas   65 

T.  G.  — Emma  Dapprich   85 
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A.  T.  G.  —Emily  Meinecke,  trans,  to  Lloyd  St.,  June  21  $  80 

Irma  Desebrock,  4  day   27^ 

Gertrude  Schwabe,  f  day,  began  Sept.  11   21^ 

FOREST  HOME  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Henry  C.  Boers  $200 

V.  P.      —Lou  Mac  Kenzie,  trans,  to  S.  D.  H.  S.,  Feb.  2   90 

Assts.     — Lawrence  T.  Martin   80 

Katherine  Kavanaugh   80 

Alice  Bird   80 

Ida  Foster   80 

Alice  J.  Garnett   80 

Emmie  H.  Nichols   75 

Anna  Lutter,  app't.  expired  June  21   65 

Mary  C.  Carroll   80 

Eva  M.  Kroes   70 

Mabel  Johnson   65 

Catherine  M.  Light,  res.  June  21   55 

Ella  F.  Cassody   80 

Bernadette  Reynolds   70 

Amy  E.  Peabody   75 

May  E.  Brigham   75 

Nellie  C.  Fishman   80 

Gertrude  Knight   80 

Margaret  Donnelly   80 

Alice  V.  Marshall   75 

Frances  Robrahn,  leave  on  half  pay,  Feb.|[5  to  May  24; 

without  pay  May  27  to  June  21   80 

Ex.  C.    —Isabel  Honadel   90 

Assts.     — Mary  E.  Kieni,  trans,  from  Cass,  Feb.  21   80 

Lois  West,  began  March  6;  app't.  expired  June  21   50 

Jennie  Mac  Kenzie,  from  Reserve  Corps,  Feb.  12;  app't. 

expired  June  21   75 

K.  D.     — Anne  Horrigan   80 

K.  A.     — Lelah  Herman,  res.  June  21   55 

Edith  Podlasky   50 

T.  G.      —John  Treichler   90 

A.  T.  G  . — Sophia  Michaelis   75 

Clotilde  Isaac,  res.  June  21   75 

Cook.  1.  — Ahce  Jennings   65 

M.  T.  I.  —Warner  D.  Clark   75 
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FOURTEENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — H.  O.  R.  Siefert  $200 

V.  P.      —Mary  E.  Kelly   90 

Assts.     — Esther  Herman   75 

Adele  Schuerbrock   80 

Meta  M.  Raasch   65 

Sophia  C.  Goetz   80 

G.  Adolph  Gruettner   60 

Ellen  M.  Hickey   80 

LiUie  M.  Dillon   80 

Margaret  Corrigan   75 

Rachel  Becker   80 

Hazel  Madden   60 

Florence  Savage   60 

Martha  Meiswinkel   55 

Mary  Schneider   80 

Alice  Guequierre   70 

Mattie  Skiff   80 

Fannie  E.  Dempsey   80 

Clara  S.  Holcomb,  res.  Feb.  28   75 

Gertrude  Engelhardt   50 

Alfred  S.  Harvey   50 

Emma  Luessow,  began  March  6   50 

K.  D.     — L.  Clare  Rogers   80 

K.  A.     — Elsa  A.  Noerenberg,  leave  Oct.  3  to  June  21;  res.  Oct.  2  60 

^  Frances  B.  Evans,  trans,  from  Reserve  Corps,  Oct.  3 .  .  65 

T.  G.      —Sophia  Bickler   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Frank  H.  Loeffler,  trans,  to  16th  Ave.,  Oct.  2,    70 

Frances  A.  Wuerst,  trans,  to  Center  St.,  Sept.  5   75 

Marie  A.  Schmidt   75 

Meta  Maercker,  ^  day,  trans,  from  Ninth  St.,  Oct.  3  . . .  35f 

FOURTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —John  J.  Finan  $181 3^ 

V.  P.      —Robert  H.  Witt,  trans,  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Feb.  16.  .  90 

Assts.     — Louise  Nieser   80 

Dina  Pfoertsch   80 

Julia  A.  Regan   70 

Willett  Bennett   70 

May  Williams   75 

Asst.  and  Asst.  T.  G.— Emily  Goetz   80 
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Assts.     —Carrie  B.  Bluett  $65 

Margaret  O'Connor   80 

Julia  A.  Skarda   75 

Mabel  Hickey   70 

Mary  Foran   80 

Elizabeth  Jones   80 

Frances  L.  Trayser   75 

Wilhelmia  Brunckhorst   80 

Rose  Leviash,  res.  May  17   75 

K.  D.     — Florence  Newbouer   80 

K.  A.     —Elsie  B.  Dela  Hunt   65 

Helen  O.  Moriette,  began  April  17;  app't.  expired  June 

21   50 

T.  G.      — Anna  Hohgrefe   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Martha  Durow,  leave  on  half  pay  Feb.  20  to  June  5   80 

Bernhard  D.  Hahm,  trans,  from  27th  and  31st  Sts.,  Feb. 

21;  res.  June  21   65 

Edna  Stops,  -|  day,  trans,  to  Hopkins  St.,  Feb.  20   15^ 


FRANKLIN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

(Formerly  Joint  School  Dist.  No.  1,  Town  of  Milwaukee.  Transferred 
to  city  system  and  taken  charge  of  Feb.  15,  proceedings  Feb.  6, 
page  256.) 

Prin.      — John  H.  Gourley,  began  March  6,  app't.  expired  June  21  $90 


FRATNEY  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.       —Isabella  Welch  $162 3^ 

V.  P.      —Mae  Moffett   90 

Assts.     —Sarah  C.  Walsh   80 

Sarah  J.  Mcllree   80 

Ada  A.  Forrest,  leave  Jan.  9  to  June  21   80 

Evelyn  Shaughnessy   75 

Helen  W.  Kriesel,  res.  June  21   60 

Amybelle  Halbert   65 

Blanche  M.  Warner   80 

Martha  M.  Kaross,  res.  June  21   80 

Gertrude  A.  Bulfin   70 

Kate  A.  Krausslach   80 

K.  D.     — Loella  K.  Stark,  leave  May  6  to  June  21   75 

K.  A.     — AlbaK.  Trane   65 
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Rose  Teweles,  began  May  7;  app't.  expired  June  21..  .  .$  65 

T.  G.      — Emily  Renz   85 

A.  T.  G.  —Emily  A.  Nienow,  -f  day   45f 

Assts.     — Lotta  Teweles,  from  N.  Pierce  St.,  Sept.  13,  M   80 

Patricia  Norris,  began  Feb.  1;    temp,  app't.  expired 

June  21   65 

Gracia  S.  Welch,  trans,  from  N.  Pierce  St.,  Feb.  12   75 

Ella  Phelps,  leave  entire  year   75 

GARFIELD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —P.  H.  Shaughnessy  $168^ 

V.  P.      —Mary  G.  Murphy   90 

Assts.     — Annie  McHugh,  leave  on  full  pay  Jan.  4  to  March  27; 

without  pay  March  28  to  June  21   80 

Annie  Dignan   80 

Anna  Busack   80 

Ellen  L.  Minahan,  res.  June  21   75 

Harriet  M.  Gather   80 

Katherine  Schuler   80 

Anna  B.  Forrestal   60 

Alma  P.  Jacobi   75 

Leona  McAuley   80 

Agnes  Conroy   70 

Nealie  Lusk   80 

Aggie  B.  Kriz   80 

Minnie  Threadgold   80 

Maud  Flatten,  began  Jan.  2;  app't.  expired  June  21... .  60 

K.  D.     —Amelia  Pfoertsch   80 

K.  A.     —Adelaide  Hey   65 

T.  G.      — Emma  Kuepper,  leave  April  9  to  June  21   90 

Hilda  Gummersheimer,  temp,  promoted  to  Teach,  of 

German,  April  11   80 

GRAND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — W.  Lincoln  Smithyman  $181^ 

V.  P.      —Emma  M.  Pinning,  leave  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  13   90 

Assts.     — Lucretia  I.  Moulton   80 

EHzabeth  G.  Sloan   80 

Kate  E.  Buckley   80 

Minnie  L.  Levy   80 
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Anna  R.  Sullivan  S  80 

Mcdora  C.  Brookins,  leave  Sept.  25  to  June  21   65 

Alice  K,  Johnson   80 

Kittiebelle  Frawley   65 

liillian  A.  Hinrichs,  res.  June  21   65 

Irma  Wallber   75 

Lydia  Williams   70 

Irma  Baum   60 

Gertrude  Armstrong   75 

Rhoda  Owen,  began  Oct.  3   50 

Mathilda  C.  Nachtwey,  began  Sept.  25;  app't.  expired 

June  21   65 

Asst.  to  Prin. — Clara  E.  Engelhardt   70 

K.  D,     —Adelaide  M.  Steen   80 

K.  A.     —Myrtle  E.  Rolph   65 

T.  G.      — Lina  M.  Gerber   90 

A.  T.  G.  —  Valesca  Ladwig   65 

Etta  Singer,  ^  day   20 

HANOVER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Henry  Krueger  $200 

V.  P.      — Margaret  E.  Costello,  leave  on  full  pay,  March  4  to  May 

28;  without  pay  May  29  to  June  21   90 

Katherine  R.  WiUiams,  trans,  from  27th  St.,  Feb.  12; 

res.  April  11   90 

Assts.     — Cicelia  E.  Smith,  trans,  to  Trow^bridge  Ave,,  Feb.  2..  70 

Dezelle  T.  Warner   80 

Mary  C.  Oleson   70 

Eleanor  W^olters,  res.  Dec.  15   55 

Katherine  Keogh   80 

Anna  L.  Hansen   65 

Berenice  C.  Beetham   75 

Margaret  M.  Shanahan   60 

Gerald ine  Skiles   60 

M.  Vail  Smith,  leave  on  full  pay  Feb.  5  to  April  30; 

res.  June  21   80 

Leora  Clay   80 

Jennie  J.  Hastings   80 

Mary  C.  Wolf   80 

Margaret  A.  Albert   80 

Alice  L.  Lee   80 

Ella  G.  Jones,  res.  June  21   75 
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Mildred  Aldrich,  leave  Sept.  25  to  June  21  $  80 

Annie  B.  McGuigan   80 

Mary  A.  Northen,  leave  Sept.  5  to  Jan,  31;  resignation 

to  date  from  April  28,  1911   80 

Irene  L.  Zentner,  began  Oct.  3   50 

Maud  E.  Hill,  began  Feb.  5   60 

Caroline  Knutson,  trans,  from  Scott  St.,  Feb.  5;  app't. 

expired  June  21   70 

Else  Leiser,  trans,  from  Auer  Ave.,  Jan.  4   55 

K.  D.     —Sarah  E.  Blodgett   80 

K.  A.     —Grace  M.  Campbell   65 

Myrtle  Leenhouts,  app't.  expired  June  21   55 

T.  G.      —Henry  Lienhard   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Anna  Trieschmann   75 

Edith  Roller,  f  day,  trans,  to  31st  St.,  Feb.  20    27? 

M.  T.  I.  —Jennie  H.  Ericson   75 

Cook.  I.  —Daisy  Palmer   60 

Pearl  Peterson,  trans,  to  27th  St.,  Sept.  5   85 

Anella  Trenkamp,  }4  day  as  needed,  began  Oct.  6   833^c 

A.  T.  P.  — Leonard  J.  Kleczka,  began  Feb.  5   45 

HOPKINS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Frances  Kippenberger  S15634 

Assts.     — Annette  Prideaux   80 

Hildegarde  Eimer   80 

Julia  E.  Vasey   70 

Rose  Lawrence   80 

Leona  Dorestan   60 

Martha  W.  Reuter   55 

Cornelia  M.  Schultz   70 

Marie  Schoenleber   65 

Margaret  Durnin   80 

Katherine  Prideaux   80 

Wally  Beck   50 

OHve  Ronge   50 

K.  D.     — Matie  Sidler   75 

K.  A.     —Pearl  Nelson   60 

A.  T.  G.  —Henrietta  F.  Utermark   75 

Elsie  J.  Schulz,  f  day   25f 

Emma  Nicolaus,  ^  day,  trans,  to  27th  St.,  Feb.  20  .  .  15 f 

Edna  P.  Stops,  ^  day,  trans,  from  4th  St.,  Feb.  21  ...  .  15f 
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ISLAND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 


Prin.       — John  Ulrich  $168^ 

V.  P.      —Mary  Skelding   90 

Assts.     — Anthony  Katze-Miller   75 

Lilhe  L.  Milnitz,  trans,  to  Brown  St.,  Sept.  8   75 

Mary  T.  Kelley   80 

Mabel  J.  Hocking   80 

LiUie  E.  Wendt   80 

Berdice  J.  Moran   75 

Stella  F.  Brownell   80 

Sarah  D.  Jones   80 

Mattie  E.  Pfeiffer   65 

Sarah  E.  B.  Bolton   80 

Emily  S.Glatz   80 

Florence  E.  Moran  "   80 

Elise  V.  Wupper,  trans,  from  N.  Pierce  Annex,  Sept.  13  60 

Vera  L.  Bangs,  from  Reserve  Corps,  Oct.  3   55 

K.  D.     — Alma  Heitmann   80 

K.  A.     — Alice  B.  Jones   65 

T.  G.      — William  Rahn,  trans,  to  Prairie  St.,  June  21   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Louise  Dudenbostel   75 

JEFFERSON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Evalyn  E.  Calmerton  $168^ 

V.  P.      —Nellie  Minahan   90 

Assts.     — Grace  E.  Gowran   80 

Margaret  E.  Weiland   75 

Henry  S.  Rademacher   55 

Armeda  Howe   60 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— Natalie  Notz   70 

Assts.     — Jane  M.  Scofield,  res.  June  21   70 

Frances  A.  Blood   80 

Julia  Kaufer   80 

Anne  M.  Jones   80 

Annie  I.  Goldie   80 

Mary  A.  T.  Moody   80 

Ruth  M.  Batcheller   50 

Gertrude  M.  Dean,  from  Reserve  Corps,  Sept.  19   65 

Grace  A.  Lusk,  leave  entire  year   80 

K.  D.     — Katherine  Martin   80 

T.  G.      — Thekla  Spangenberg   90 

A.  T.  G.   — Olga  H.  Dallwig   75 
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JONES  ISLAND  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —William  F.  Simmons,  trans,  to  Walnut  St.,  Jan.  31  $118% 

Emma  J.  Gardner,  trans,  from  Mound  St.,  Feb.  1   112 3^ 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— Olivia  M.  Stemper   80 

Assts.     — Jeanette  Dempsey,  trans,  to  37th  St.,  April  19   75 

Carrie  Diebold   75 

Carrie  M.  Schlafer,  res.  Sept.  29   75 

K.  D.     —Florence  Hughes   90 

K.  A.     — Marguerite  Evans   75 

LEE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Emma  J.  Luebke  $168% 

V.  P.      —Catherine  G.  McCabe   90 

Assts.     — Cecilia  A.  Colbert   75 

Elizabeth  Hanley   75 

Elizabeth  T.  Harrington   80 

Mary  Churchill   80 

Ella  A.  Larsen   70 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— Emily  C.  Bauer   85 

Assts.     — Norma  G.  Torney   60 

Clara  L.  Kohl   75 

Edna  Ackenhausen   55 

Florence  I.  Dolan   80 

Florence  G.  Officer   80 

Susan  M.  Johnston   80 

Mattie  T.  Linehan,  began  March  6   65 

K.  D.     — Joanna  A.  Hannan   80 

K.  A.     —Paula  Schemmer,  trans,  to  12th  St.,  Dec.  22   60 

Norma  Prinz,  began  Jan.  4   50 

T.  G.      — Wanda  Buetow   85 

A.  T.  G.  —Elsie  J.  Schulz,  f  day   34 2 

Antonie  L.  Laurell,  |  day,  began  Sept.  28    32^ 

LISBON  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin .      — Richard  C.  Nicolaus  $125 

Assts.     — Rachael  I.  Malone   70 

AHce  V.  Parker   70 

Edna  J.  Keyes   55 

Mary  T.  Taugher   80 
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Lillian  M.  O'Neil,  from  Reserve  Corps,  Oct.  31  $  65 

Anne  W.  Jensen,  trans,  from  20th  St.,  Feb.  29   70 

Lizette  A.  Sallmann,  trans,  from  Clarke  St.,  Feb.  26   70 

K.  D.     — Katherine  J.  Fitzsimmons   70 

A.  T.  G.  —Louise  Mendel   65 

LLOYD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — John  A.  Diederichsen  $200 

V.  P.      —Clara  Oldewelt   90 

Assts.     — Jane  M.  Fellows   80 

Tillie  Epstein   80 

Margaret  E.  Mitchell,  leave  on  half  pay,  Nov.  9  to  Feb. 

9;  without  pay  Feb.  12  to  April  12   80 

Theresa  Fuchs   80 

NeUie  G.Banks   75 

Mary  E.  Fleming   70 

Margaret  Geske   75 

Hildegarde  Glaubitz   70 

Anna  Dierschke   70 

Claire  Guequierre,  leave  Nov.  30  to  May  3   60 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G. — Cornelia  Krieger,  res.  Jan.  19   70 

Assts.     —Bertha  Warth   80 

TilUe  Morlock   70 

Lotta  B.  Fowler   80 

M.  Emma  Hughes   80 

Hannah  Marks   80 

Frances  L.  O'Leary,  began  Oct.  31;  appt.  expired  May  3  55 

Alice  Strass,  trans,  from  Walnut  St.,  Feb.  5   80 

K.  D.     — Mina  Marshall   80 

K.  A.     — Madeline  H.  Haney,  trans,  to  Madison  St.,  Feb.  2   65 

Rose  J.  Segall,  began  Feb.  29   50 

T.  G.      —Ella  L.  Schroeder,  trans,  to  W.  D.  H.  S.,  Sept.  5   90 

Emma  Malachowitz   75 

A.  T.  G.  —Elsa  Kahlo   65 

Emily  A.  Nienow,  ^  day   34| 

Cook.  L  —Edith  L.  Watts   70 

M.  T.  I.  — Gustavus  A.  Poppert   80 

MADISON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Henry  Kahl  $137 }4 

Assts.     —Mima  S.  Griffiths   80 
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Mary  K.  Cody,  deceased  Feb.  8  $  GO 

Eugenia  O'Sullivan   80 

Kathryn  McDonald   65 

Harriet  S.  Lederer   80 

Alexandrina  Laws   70 

Mary  I.  Calkins   80 

Daisy  A.  Haiiser   80 

Grace  E.  Gaffney,  from  Reserve  Corps,  Oct.  2   60 

Mabel  A.  Goiirley,  trans,  from  Detroit  St  Apr.  1;  res. 

June  21   60 

K,  D.     —Mary  E.  Hannan,  trans,  to  Scott  St.,  Feb.  2   80 

Madeline  H.  Haney,  trans,  and  promoted  from  Lloyd 

St.,  Feb.  5   70 

K.  A.     — Margaret  Downey   55 

A.  T.  G.  — Emma  M.  Bergmann,  trans,  to  Trowbridge  St.,  Jan.  5  70 

Henrietta  K.  Kurz,  ^  day   20 


MARYLAND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      —Eleanor  M.  Waigli  $156 

V.  P.      — Terese  Monaghan   90 

Assts.     — Julia  Palmer   80 

Julia  E.  Olsen,  leave  on  half  pay  March  28  to  June  21, 

leave  without  pay  Feb.  9  to  March  27   80 

Margaret  Leard   80 

Daisy  Addington   80 

Elsie  L.  Suckow   80 

Margaret  Rice   80 

Lillian  C.  Carroll   80 

C.  Jean  McMillan   80 

Rosa  J.  Katz,  leave  Dec.  18  to  June  21   75 

Margaret  A.  Nilan   80 

Nellie  Malone,  began  Dec.  6;  appt.  expired  June  21.. .  .  65 

Lucia  Mechler,  trans,  from  Walnut  St.,  Feb.  12   80 

Madge  C.  Davies,  began  March  6;  appt.  expired  June  21  80 
Charlotte  C.  Lustfield,  began  March  8;   appt.  expired 

June  21   60 

K.  D.     —Louise  Hickey   80 

K.  A.     — Beatrix  O.  Mackenzie,  began  Oct.  9;  res.  May  31   50 

T.  G.      — Helene  A.  Feix   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Hilda  E.  Zimmermann,  began  Sept.  6   50 
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MINERAL  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      —Henry  S.  Schnell  $181 M 

V.  P.      —Kate  Dignan   90 

Assts.     — MaryTomelty   80 

Eva  M.  Acker,  trans,  to  27th  St.,  April  19   75 

Nellie  M.  Dougherty   80 

Mae  E.  Lynch   75 

Homer  B.  Harrison   65 

Lillian  V.  Kuckuck   65 

Alice  B.  Connell   75 

Nellie  A.  White   65 

Margaret  A.  Kirby   80 

NelUe  Kirby   80 

Clara  H.  Engel   75 

Carrie  G.  Kroes,  res.  June  21   65 

Phoebe  C.  Fisher   80 

Mary  E.  Palutzke   80 

Clara  E.  Whitham   80 

K.  D.     —Anna  Uber   80 

K.  A.     — Juliana  Torney   65 

T.  G.      — IdaFredrich   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Minnie  E.  Rader   75 

Hilda  Eschrich,  ^  day,  trans,  to  Walker  St.,  Sept.  5  .  .  23  f 
Hilda  E.  Zimmermann,  ^  day,  began  Sept,  22;  trans. 

to  Maryland  Ave.,  Feb.  9   14| 

Pauline  Stemmler,  \  day,  began  March  5   71^ 

MOUND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Schuyler  C.  Horton  $168^ 

V.  P.      — Emma  J.  Gardner,  trans,  to  Jones  Island,  Jan.  31   90 

Alice  Lantry,  trans,  from  21st  St.,  Feb.  5   90 

Assts.     — Laura  M.  Millard   70 

Sarah  E.  Yorgey   75 

Cathinka  Riedel   80 

Johanna  Geil   70 

Myra  D.  Halsey   70 

Loretto  J.  Clarke   60 

Catherine  M.  Maguire   55 

Marie  A.  Lachet   75 

Stasia  L.  Culligan   80 

Marie  Toohey   80 
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Helen  M.  Robinson,  began  Feb.  19  $  50 

K.  D.     —Maud  A.  McNeil   75 

K.  A.     — Eleanor  A.  Bernges   60 

T.  G.      —Clara  B.  Spangenberg   85 

A.  T.  G.  —Emma  Loos   70 

Cook.  I.  — Alice  A.  Stacey   70 

Eleanor  McC.  Swan,  ^  day,  as  needed,  began  Nov.  7; 

appt.  expired  June  21   833^0 

NINTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — D.  C.  Luening  $200 

V.  P.      — AlvinaFrahm   90 

Assts.     — Joseph  M.  Peppard   75 

Margaret  M.  Schmit,  res.  Jan.  12   80 

Lillian  E.  Fleischmann   80 

Margaret  B.  Fallon   80 

Anna  Bersh   80 

Anzonetta  Owens   75 

Mina  G.  Bundy   80 

Frances  Jelinek   75 

Kate  C.  Marshall   80 

Adelia  Rennebohm   65 

Clara  E.  Kinney   80 

Rosalie  Sheinfeld,  leave  Jan.  25  to  June  21   60 

Eleanor  J.  Gielow   70 

Isora  E.  Bleyer   65 

AUie  McCaU   60 

Helen  M.  Holden   80 

Elizabeth  Fishman   80 

Lillian  Hurlbut   80 

Olga  E.  Meckenhauser   80 

Sara  Margoles,  began  March  28   50 

Irmi  B.  Adami,  began  March  28   50 

Ruhamah  Sheinfeld,  began  Apr.  29;    appt.  expired 

June  21   50 

K.  D.     —Marion  A.  Smith   80 

K.  A.     —Alice  M.  Fishman   65 

Gelda  Katzenstein   65 

A.  T.  G.  —Edward  E.  R.  Wedekind   65 

Rosalie  Brembach,  ^  day   53 1 

Meta  Maercker,  began  Sept.  11;    trans,  to  14th  St., 

Oct.  2   45 

Gertrude  A.  Weissbach,  began  Feb.  5   50 
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NORTH  PIERCE  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      — Giistave  E.  Tiefenthaler   $1621^ 

Assts.     — Elsie  L.  Strelow   55 

Lotta  Teweles,  trans,  to  Fratney  St.,  Sept.  13  M   80 

Sonia  Kassner,  trans,  to  Center  St.,  Feb.  2   60 

Alice  P.  Hickox   80 

Gracia  S.  Welch,  trans,  to  Fratney  St.,  P'eb.  9   70 

Genevieve  Rumpel   55 

Lotty  Schiiltz   75 

Ida  J.  Dorner   80 

Genevieve  M.  Grant,  res.  Oct.  6   80 

Laura  L.  Lawrence   65 

May  Erickson   60 

Asst.  to  Prin.— Stella  M.  Scott   85 

Assts.     — Hannah  M.  Leser   60 

Sarah  J.  Hickey,  leave  with  full  pay,  April  29  to  June  21  80 

Laura  A.  Weiss,  trans,  from  Scott  St.,  Feb.  12   75 

Florence  B.  Adams   65 

K.  D.     —Katharine  V.  Hogan   70 

Nellie  Doyle   80 

K.  A.     — Theresa  C.  Desmond   65 

Marian  Simonds   65 

A.  T.  G.  —Martha  L.  Wedekind   70 

Etta  Singer,  ^  day   50 

Meta  Schwartz,  trans,  to  5th  Ave.,  Feb.  6   80 

PARK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Harold  O.  Berg,  trans,  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Feb.  12  M..$1623^ 

Act.  Prin.— Edith  Hoppin,  promoted  from  V.  P.,  Feb.  14   1123^ 

Assts.     —Ethel  M.  Gardner   80 

Ludwig  H.  Kottnauer,  trans,  to  Recreation  Dept., 

March  15   70 

Amanda  J.  Barsness   70 

Florence  E.  Brookins   65 

Minnie  I.  Davey   80 

Mabel  L.  Barnson,  leave  Feb.  1  to  June  21;  res.  after 

leave   60 

Rhoda  E.  Davidson,  leave  May  3  to  June  21   60 

Lulu  M.  Swift,  trans,  to  Grand  Ave.,  June  21   55 

Ella  D.  Punch,  leave  on  half  pay,  Feb.  5  to  April  30; 

without  pay  May  1  to  June  21   80 
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■  Dorothy  Enderis,  trans,  to  Recreation  Dept.,  March  1 .  .$  65 

Gertrude  M.  Bullock   65 

Henrietta  T.  Bernhard   80 

Aurelia  Nickel,  began  Feb.  5   50 

Margaret  A.  Wachholz,  began  March  6   50 

Mary  Martin,  began  March  6   50 

Ina  E.  Rolph,  began  March  6   50 

Mathilda  M.  Kauffung,  began  April  12   60 

Martha  F.  Dockery,  began  May  6   75 

Ex.  C.    —Edith  M.  Armstrong   90 

T.  G.      —William  Schoon   80 

A.  T.  G.  — Emma  von  Stockhausen,  trans,  to  12th  St.,  Sept.  8 .  .  .  80 

Mathilda  K.  Hoffmann,  ^  day,  began  Sept.  11    35 f 

PRAIRIE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —  Wm.  O.  Becher  $193^ 

V.  P.      — MaryMcCabe   90 

Assts.     — Alma  Patek   80 

Evelyn  J.  Otterol   80 

Julia  McN.  Campbell   80 

Anna  M.  Madden   75 

Ruth  M.  Moore   75 

Frances  E.  Matthews   80 

Mary  Mclver,  leave  Feb.  28  to  April  26   80 

Estelle  A.  Mosher   70 

Irene  Trinnett   60 

Fanny  Sinar  ;   70 

Antoinette  Judell   60 

Alida  Van  Sas   70 

Elsie  Gruber   75 

Hattie  A.  Schwarting   80 

Eda  M.  Langraf   80 

Alice  H.  Potter,  began  March  6;  appt.  expired  April  26  55 

K.  D.     —Anna  M.  Grebel   80 

T.  G.      — Carl  Hillenkamp   85 

A.  T.  G.  — Julia  Welch,  trans,  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Feb.  16   75 

Theodor  Charly   55 

Gabrielle  Roller,  »  day,  trans,  from  Walnut  St.,  Feb.  23  21 3 

Cook.  I.  —Helen  K.  Fishman   65 

M.  T.  I.  —William  Johnston,  began  Sept.  12   75 
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RING  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      — Robert  L.  Cooley  $200 

V.  P.      —Pauline  Althoff,  trans,  to  S.  D.  H.  S.,  June  21   90 

Assts.     — Grace  M.  Conlan,  trans,  to  N.  D.  H.  S.,  Feb.  5   75 

Maude  McMillan   65 

Loretto  Purtelle   70 

Alice  Thies   80 

Agnes  Ward   70 

Lyla  E.  Imig   65 

Eleanor  W.  Duffield   65 

Camilla  Pritchard   65 

Elsie  H.  Scheffler,  res.  June  21   70 

Mary  McGrath   75 

Hannie  Beyer   65 

Winifred  Cornelius   65 

Anna  Greubel   65 

Jennie  Doyle   55 

Mary  Geerlings   70 

Mary  A.  Northrup   80 

Amanda  Kabet   80 

NinaB.  Payn   80 

Catherine  Henes   70 

Clara  Becker   70 

Beatrice  Bussewitz  , ..  55 

K.  D.     — Antoinette  Diener   80 

K.  A.     — Hortense  Read   65 

Mabel  E.  Jones   60 

T.  G.      — Lucy  Burckhardt   85 

A.  T.  G.  —Emma  Greve   55 

Gabrielle  Roller,  f  day    2 if 

Katherine  E.  Zorn,  began  Sept.  11   55 

Emma  Malachowitz,  trans,  to  Lloyd  St.,  Sept.  5   65 

Carl  Schauermann,  leave  entire  year;   did  not  return 

after  leave   65 

M.  T.  I.  —Otto  W.  Gloyer   75 

Cook.  I  — Isla  Campbell,  leave  Feb.  5  to  April  26   70 

SCOTT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Anna  F.  Doerfler  $1561^ 

V.  P.      —Ruth  Holmes   90 

Assts.     — Alice  C.  Morse,  leave  Sept.  5  to  Jan.  31   75 
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Etna  M.  Strohm  $75 

Jean  H.  Howell   65 

Alice  M.  Pratt   75 

Lucy  C.  Doyle   55 

Mary  E.  Larkin   70 

Emma  M.  Lynch,  trans,  to  20th  St.,  Sept.  25   65 

Charlotte  Nicholson   55 

Elsie  O.  Tennant   75 

Hannah  E.  Price   75 

Delia  B.  Bockelmann,  trans,  from  18th  Ave.,  Sept.  14  55 
Caroline  Knutson,  began  Sept.  18;  trans,  to  Hanover 

St.,  Feb.  2   70 

Mayte  M.  Hanson,  began  Sept.  26   60 

K.  D.     — Ehzabeth  A.  Elgeti,  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2   70 

Mary  E.  Hannan,  trans,  from  Madison  St.,  Feb.  5   80 

K.  A.     — Louise  I.  Kraatsch   60 

T.  G.      —Martha  L.  Bensel   85 

A.  T.  G. —Martha  Burki,  f  day   39f 

SECOND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Harriet  E.  Smith  $1621^ 

V.  P.      —Anna  A.  Hellberg   90 

Assts.     — Helen  J.  Dalgleish   75 

Helen  L.  Wiggins  ,   70 

Johanna  M.  Kroes   65 

Nellie  D.  Roche,  trans,  to  Hopkins  St.,  June  21   65 

Josephine  E.  Maloney   70 

Bessie  E.  Lynch   65 

Laura  Jones   80 

Jessie  E.  Waldron   80 

Emma  J.  Braband   80 

Ethel  E.  Kroes   55 

K.  D.     —Ruth  Hurlbut   70 

K.  A.     —Isabel  Chatfield   60 

T.  G.      —Freda  J.  Krieger   85 

A.  T.  G.  — Henrietta  Kurz,  f  day,  trans,  to  Madison  St.,  June  21  50 

SEVENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Herman  P.  Fleischer  $150 

Assts.     — Florence  I.  Payne   70 

Alice  Blumer   55 
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Elsa  Jennings,  trans,  to  Exception  School,  Nov,  15. .  .  .$  55 


Adelaide  Sproesser   55 

Alma  B.  Villiesse,  res.  Nov.  29   70 

Caroline  M.  Wettig   80 

AUie  Brunson   80 

Josephine  Byington,  leave  on  half  pay  Sept.  5  to  Nov. 

27;  without  pay  Nov.  28  to  Feb.  2   80 

Alice  A.  Bleyer,  began  Oct.  3   50 

Hilda  A.  Gniettner,  began  Oct.  3   60 

Phoebe  W.  Booth,  trans,  from  5th  Ave.,  Dec.  4   75 

Mary  Grogan,  began  Jan.  3   50 

Anna  Wetteg   80 

K.  D.     —Margaret  T.  Doyle   80 

K.  A.     — Lilhan  Zimmermann,  appt.  expired  June  21   60 

A.  T.  G.  — Wm.  L.  Kunkel   50 

Antonie  L.  Laurell,  f  day    32^ 

SIXTEENTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Dominic  H.  Schuler  $200 

V.  P.      —Carrie  E.  Schwartz   90 

Assts.     — Esther  V.  Jern   75 

Carrie  Maloney   80 

Delia  S.  Guile   80 

Mary  Dow  ling   80 

Katherine  Moran   80 

Nano  E.  Armstrong   75 

Louise  A.  Stamm   75 

Ella  J.  Brown   70 

Vera  K.  Collins   65 

Loretta  Lane   70 

Sadie  A.  Boden,  leave  entire  year   65 

Frieda  Liebmann   75 

'  Emma  L.  De  Werth   75 

Anna  H.  Doherty   80 

Laura  Hughes   75 

Olive  Callaway   80 

Isabel  R.  McCabe   80 

Ida  E.  Tutkin   80 

Elizabeth  V.  Riley,  began  Sept.  Oj^'fappt.  expired  June 

21  '   60 

K.  D.     —Olive  M.  Horning   75 

K.  A.     — Mabel  Koontz   65 

Irma  A.  Bodden   65 
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T.  G.      — F.  Hubert  Loeffler,  trans,  from  14th  St.,  Oct.  3;  appt. 

expired  June  21  $80 

Ernst  L.  Traeger,  leave  Oct.  2  to  June  21   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Ida  A.  Marquardt   75 

Minnie  Kurz,  leave  Sept.  25  to  June  21   55 

Emma  Schmidt,  began  Sept.  25;  appt.  expired  June  21  50 

THIRD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Wm.  F.  Sell  $168M 

V.  P.      — Marcella  Hall   90 

Assts.     —Anna  Tyre,  res.  April  26   80 

Florence  Purtelle   70 

EHzabeth  Peters   80 

Sarah  F.  Fosbinder   70 

Anna  Donovan   70 

Elsie  I.  Reik   60 

Mary  Gere,  leave  Oct.  3  to  Oct.  30   75 

Lilian  M.  Oppen   70 

Sarah  M.  Maloney   80 

Jessie  L.  Cundall,  res.  June  21   70 

OlgaTyre   80 

Thomas  E.  Torphy,  began  Oct.  3   55 

Clara  E.  Reuter,  began  Oct.  3   55 

Edith  I.  O'Neill,  began  May  6   65 

Edwin  G.  Luening,  trans,  to  5th  St.,  Sept.  8   75 

K.  D.     —Lilian  Childs   70 

K.  A.     — Lulu  K.  Harm   65 

T.  G.      —Agnes  Fahsel   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Ida  Blankenagel   70 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Established  as  Separate  School,  Feb.  5. 

Prin.      —William  H.  Hahn,  from  Walnut  St  $125 

Assts.     — Emma  Dwyer,  from  Clarke  St   80 

Marion  Shinnick,  from  Clarke  St   75 

Anastasia  Hardwick,  from  Clarke  St.;  res.  June  21 ...  .  80 

Etta  C.  Rosar,  began  Feb.  7   50 

K.  D.     —Elizabeth  Elgeti,  from  Scott  St   70 

K.  A.     — Marguerite  Kelsey,  from  Clarke  St   50 

A.  T.  G.  —Elsie  E.  Greubel,  f  day,  from  Clarke  St.,  res.  June  21  351 
Ruth  F.  Eadus,  from  Clarke  St.;  res.  June  21   55 
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THIRTY-FIRST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Wm.  Promberger  $200 

V.  P.      — Amelia  Jacobson   90 

Assts.     — Jennie  D.  Weinberger   80 

Lillie  Culver   80 

Ella  E.  Rynders   75 

Tvathleen  H.  Foley   80 

Kate  Brennan,  res.  Jan.  31   80 

Maud  R.  Heinemann   75 

Margaret  A.  Dick   75 

Myra  C.  Kriesel   65 

Hattie  Lehnhoff   75 

Gertrude  M.  Beardsley   80 

Mary  L.  Foley   70 

Elsie  Davidson   75 

Mary  J.  Dempsey   75 

Emma  M.  Scheinert   80 

Carrie  L.  Bardenwerper   55 

Margaret  Harrigan   65 

Henrietta  A.  Van  Ryn,  began  Feb.  1   50 

K.  D.     —Susie  G.  Dick   80 

K.  A.     — Myrtle  Tennyson   55 

T.  G.      —Herman  J.  Weihe   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Carl  T.  Barth   65 

Bernhard  D.  J.  Hahm,  f  day,  trans,  to  4th  St.,  Feb.  20  27f 

Edith  Roller,  f  day,  trans,  from  Hanover  St.,  Feb.  21  27f 

Cook.  I.  — Lillian  Anderson   75 

M.  T.  I.  —Theodore  B.  Olsen   85 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      -Henry  D.  Hill  $187^ 

V.  P.      — Daniel  W.  Corcoran   75 

Assts.     — Fannie  Silver   80 

Carrie  A.  Pashelles   80 

Catherine,  V.  Hogan   75 

Mary  O.  Collentine   65 

Lillian  F.  Mills   75 

Harriet  A.  Cannon   65 

Gertrude  A.  Gede   70 

Rose  B.  Miller   75 

Jeanette  B.  Simpson   80 
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Julia  Malone  $  75 

Clara  M.  Braiin   65 

Bessie  Davidson   70 

M.  Alice  Mathews   80 

Mary  E.  Comeaii   80 

Edith  A.  Schwarting   75 

Jeanette  Dempsey,  trans,  from  Jones  Island,  April  22 .  .  65 

K.  D.     — Lucy  A.  Brunckhorst   75 

K.  A.     —Ethel  M.  Skiles   65 

T.  G.      —Nettie  Zahn   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Anna  Judell   80 

Edith  Roller,  I  day    374 

TROWBRIDGE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Frances  Walsh,  trans,  to  18th  St.,  Feb.  2  $143^ 

Reinhardt  H.  Ruhnke,  trans,  from  No.  Pierce  Annex, 

Feb.  5   1373^ 

Assts.     — Elizabeth  E.  Morgan   80 

Mary  A.  Starkey   80 

Anna  A.  MacAlees,  leave  on  half  pay,  Jan.  25  to  April  4  80 

Anna  Howell   70 

Mary  M.  Curtin,  res.  Dec.  22   65 

Eleanor  A.  Phillips   75 

Lucy  C.  Krock   80 

Edna  Kohler   60 

Edith  Thornbery   80 

Agnes  M.  Dixon   80 

Cicelia  Smith,  trans,  from  Hanover  St.,  Feb.  5   70 

K.  D.     — Isabelle  B.  Scott   80 

K.  A.     — Natalie  Van  Nostrand,  began  Sept.  19   55 

T.  G.      —Martin  L.  D.  Bunge,  res.  Dec.  22   80 

Emma  M.  Bergmann,  trans,  from  Madison  St.,  Jan.  8.. .  80 

A.  T.  G.  —Pauline  Stemmler,  f  day,  began  Sept.  7    47f 

TWELFTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Wm.  J.  Pollock  $1933^ 

V.  P.      —Joanna  Kelly   90 

Assts.     — Ella  M.  Dawe,  leave  on  half  pay,  Sept.  25  to  Dec.  18; 

without  pay  Feb.  29  to  June  21   80 

MattieM.  Soik   80 
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Anna  L.  Foley  $80 

Gertrude  E.  Fuller   80 

Elizabeth  Rose,  deceased  Dec.  22   80 

Margaret  J.  O'Neill   70 

Maud  J.  Williams   65 

Sarah  P.  Luebke   65 

May  Slosson   80 

Elsa  E.  Madlener   65 

Nellie  M.  Smith   80 

Nellie  L.  Ho\ve   70 

Laura  F.  Duggan   75 

Jennie  S.  Glidden   80 

Margaret  M.  O'Neill,  began  Nov.  8   75 

Mary  R.  Molloy,  began  Nov.  8   50 

K.  D.     — Elma  Bibinger   80 

K.  A.     — Helen  C.  Walker,  res.  Dec.  14   55 

Paula  Schemmer,  trans,  from  Lee  St.,  Jan.  2   65 

T.  G.      — Emma  von  Stockhausen,  trans,  from  Park  St.,  Sept.  11; 

resigned  June  21   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Clara  C.  Ische,  f  day    37^ 

TWENTIETH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Isaac  N.  Betten  $187 

V.  P.      —Thomas  Kenney   85 

Assts.     — Anne  W.  Jensen,  trans,  to  Lisbon  Ave.,  Feb.  28   70 

Carl  O.  Stephany   65 

Henry  Speerbrecher   55 

Lucie  H.  Herble   65 

Elizabeth  Mclver   80 

Wilhelmina  Koeslag   75 

Margaret  Kenney,  res.  Oct.  20   80 

Julia  I.  Shinnick   80 

Helen  T.Kelly   65 

Leta  M.  Buschman   65 

Mary  F.  O'Brien   80 

Lucy  Guequierre   70 

May  Monteith   70 

Emma  M.  Lynch,  trans,  from  Scott  St.,  Sept.  26   65 

Mary  B.  Mabe,  began  Oct.  23   70 

"Marie  D.  Peffer,  began  March  18   55 

K.  D.     — Anna  K.  Kuehne,  leave  on  half  pay,  Dec.  19  to  April  18  80 

K.  A.      —Frances  M.  Bechtner   60 
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Vera  C.  Petran,  began  March  6;   temp.  appt.  expired 

April  18  $50 

T.  G.      —Bertha  L.  Senti   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Victoria  Lueders   70 

Edna  P.  Stops,  f  day    15? 

Cook.  I.  — EUzabeth  Leedom  .  .  80 

M.  T.  1.  —Charles  H.  Sigmund   85 

TWENTY-FIRST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Giistav  Scholz,  leave  on  full  pay,  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  26;  res. 

Oct.  26  $181M 

George  Koeppel,  trans,  from  18th  St.,  Feb.  5   181 

V.  P.      — Ida  M.  Hawks   90 

Assts.     — Alice  F.  Lantry,  trans,  to  Mound  St.,  Feb.  2   90 

Lillian  C.  Thies   80 

Annette  M.  Kottnauer   80 

Ella  E.Noble   80 

Addie  B.  Geidel   70 

Mayme  Grace   75 

Mabel  Ehrenhardt   65 

Lena  M.  Frarick   65 

Minnie  E.  Beck,  res.  Oct.  11   70 

Erna  Haas   60 

Ella  von  der  Fecht   80 

Laura  K.  Hauboldt   80 

Caroline  P.  Kuenzli   80 

Marie  M.  Krueger   80 

Mary  V.  Donnelly   80 

Zola  M.  Webster   65 

Rose  M.  Stark,  began  Oct.  12   55 

Frances  T.  Calverly,  trans,  from  18th  St.,  April  22   75 

K.  D.     —Henrietta  Kussel   80 

K.  A.     — Katherine  M.  Sproat   65 

T.  G.      —Johanna  Grebel   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Martha  H.  Pardenfelder,  trans,  to  Cass  St.,  Feb.  6   80 

Clara  C.  Ische,  f  day    27? 

Irma  Desebrock,  trans,  from  Clarke  St.,  Feb.  7   65 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Formerly  Joint  District  No.  16,  Towns  of  Wauwatosa  and  Green- 
field.   Transferred  to  City  System,  Feb.  7,  1912. 
(Board  Minutes,  Feb.  6,  1912,  Page  254.) 

Prin.      — Alexander  Corstvet  $150 

V.  P.      —Anna  C.  Muth   85 

•  Assts.     — Ruth  McDill   65 

Burnet  te  Silbar   70 

Ruth  Armstrong   60 

Leila  F.  McDonald   55 

Irene  Garbes   70 

Bessie  Comstock   60 

Eva  J.  Bendixen   65 

Eulalie  C.  Zilg   70 

Clara  Goeltzer   65 

Sadie  M.  Doolan   70 

K.  D.     — Maud  K.  Juneau   75 

K.  A.     — Florence  Dickey   65 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Andrew  C.  Brown  $187^ 

V.  P.      —Eugenia  M.  Foulkes   90 

Assts.     — Katherine  R.  Williams,  trans,  to  Hanover  St.,  Feb.  9.  .  80 

Mattie  L.  Grubb   80 

Edna  H.  Nichols,  res.  June  21   70 

Eva  G.  Barber   80 

Carrie  L.  Vollmar   75 

S.  Belle  Clarke,  leave  March  22  to  June  21   80 

ElfaL.  Ulrich   70 

Clara  Wallber   65 

Mabel  E.  Potter   75 

Pearl  L.Pohl   65 

Elizabeth  G.  Williams   65 

Anna  C.  Ormsby   80 

Gertrude  L.  Reinke   80 

Stella  M.  Frye,  began  March  6   65 

Eva  M.  Acker,  trans,  from  Mineral  St.,  April  22   75 

Met  a  B.  Raettig,  began  April  3   60 

K.  D.     —Ruth  A.  Dreutzer   80 

K.  A.     — MedaE.  Dean   65 

T.  G.      —Doris  H.  Kessler   90 
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A.  T.  G.  —Bernard  D.  J.  Hahm,  {  day,  trans,  to  4th  St.,  Feb.  20  S  37| 

Emma  A.  Nicolaus   55 

M.  T.  I.  — Frances  A.  Brugger   85 

Cook.  I.  — Pearl  Peterson   85 

Frances  W.  Nickerson,  leave  entire  year;   res.  during 

leave   75 

WALKER  STREET  SCHOOL.  • 

Prin.      —Kate  C.  McCabe  $1373^ 

Assts.     — Blanche  A.  Clarke   80 

Elsa  Peter   70 

Louisa  A.  Witte   75 

Jane  F.  Mellen   80 

Leola  I.  Boyce   80 

Olive  L.  Christensen   75 

Ella  Harkins   80 

Marie  A.  Schuette   80 

Mary  H.  Broderick   50 

Mae  E.  Collins,  leave  entire  year;  res.  after  leave   75 

K.  D.     —Charlotte  Gilbreath   80 

K.  A.     —Edith  M.  Grider   50 

A.  T.  G.  — Augusta  L.  Commentz   75 

Hilda  Eschrich,  f  day    25f 

WALNUT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Wm.  H.  Hahn,  trans,  to  38th  St.,  Feb.  2  $131 M 

Wm.  F.  Simmons,  trans,  from  Jones  Island,  Feb.  5...  .  .  118^ 

Assts.     — Mary  S.  Half  en   75 

Frances  M.  Doyle   75 

Nelhe  M.  Rodee   80 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G. — Laura  Weihe   75 

Assts.     — Alice  Strass,  trans,  to  Lloyd  St.,  Feb.  2   80 

Ella  Moore   60 

Lucia  A.  Mechler,  trans,  to  Maryland  Ave.,  Feb.  9.  .  .  .  80 

Phoebe  Dwyer   80 

Florence  D.  Stern,  trans,  from  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Feb. 

26   65 

K.  D.     — Bertha  Heid   80 

K.  A,     — Margaret  Wechselberg   60 

A.  T.  G.  —Marie  Bach   80 

Martha  Burkit,  f  day,  trans,  to  Scott  St.,  Sept.  20    2lf 

Gabrielle  Roller,  f  day,  began  Sept.  21;    trans,  to 

Prairie  St.,  Feb.  22   2lf 
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WINDLAKE  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — C.  A.  Kriesel  $200 

P.      — Ethv.  W.  Schuman   90 

Assts.     —Helen  M.  Pranke   75 

Alice  S.  Whitley   80 

Lydia  M.  Foote   75 

Lillian  Sieker,  trans,  to  Bartlett  Ave.,  March  29   60 

Anna  "Schwebke   55 

Corinne  H.  Standish   65 

HattieThiele   65 

Rose  A.  Ryan   70 

Vene  Klippel   75 

Cecilia  M.  Gardner   75 

Agnes  Bullock   80  • 

Lillian  Didier   65 

Mary  E.  Franey   80 

Fanny  C.  Klein   80 

Delia  De  Werth   75 

Anna  L.  Karrasch   75 

Lillian  Sanger   50 

Hertha  P.  Kamschulte   50 

Irma  Ganske,  began  Jan.  4;  res.  June  21   55 

Elfreda  A.  Romuender,  began  Jan.  4   55 

Agnes  M.  Doyle,  began  Jan.  4;  res.  Feb.  23   55 

Ethel  M.  Bailey,  began  March  28   50 

Mary  B.  Weimar,  began  April  3   50 

K.  D.     — Katherine  G.  Scofield   80 

K.  A.     —Lucy  E.  Davies   60 

T.  G.      — CarlR.  Guth   85 

A.  T.  G.  —Minnie  E.  Kugler   65 

A.  T.  P.  — Idzi  F.  Kobylanski   50 

Wladislawa  A.  Tylkowska,  res.  Oct.  9  M   50 

Isabel  E.  Gaudynska,  began  Feb.  7   45 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Prin.      —Carrie  B.  Levy  $143^ 

Assts.     — Frankie  Warburton   75 

Inez  H.  Carpenter   75 

Myrtle  M.  Fowler   75 

Mildred  Vallier   65 

Phys.Tr. — Carl  L.  Jones,  averaging  43^  days  per  month,  at  $5.50  per  day. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Prin.      —Frances  Wettstein  $200 

V.  P.      — Bettie  B.  Spencer   100 

Assts.     — Clara  E.  Zassenhaus   70 

Ella  A.  Rusch   75 

Bertha  Rudersdorf   75 

Sadie  I.  Owens   75 

Anna  M.  Warzinik   75 

Laura  M.  Solar   65 

Bessie  J.  Hyatt   70 

Emma  W.  Gebhardt   90 

Clara  E.  Kranzusch   90 

Mary  L.  Funk   90 

Helen  M.  Gebhardt   75 

Jane  A.  Stevenson   90 

Mary  Zassenhaus   85 

Teresa  C.  Brennan   75 

Mary  R.  O'Callahan   65 

Muriel  A.  Smith,  began  Feb.  5   90 

Gertrude  Rusch,  began  March  5;  appt.  expired  June  21  60 

M.  T.  L  —Gertrude  J.  Weidner   80 

Phys.  Tr. — Carl  L.  Jones,  averaging  4 days  per  month,  at  $5.50  per  day. 

Ind.  T.  I. — Gladys  D.  Reese,  began  Aug.  1   55 

SCHOOL  FOR  EXCEPTIONALS. 

Act.  Prin.— C.  Elizabeth  Haisler  $105 

Assts.     — Estelle  Levy   90 

Alice  M.  Olwell   80 

Elsa  G.  Jennings   65 

Phys.  Tr.  I. — Carl  L.  Jones  per  day  53^ 

RESERVE  CORPS  AND  UNASSIGNED. 

Assts.     —Donald  Anderson,  left  Sept.  22   $50 

Vera  L.  Bangs,  appt'd  to  Garfield  Ave.,  Oct.  2   50 

Gertrude  Case,  unassigned;  leave  entire  year   60 

Clara  M.  Dallmann,  did  not  report   50 

Gertrude  M.  Dean,  appt'd  to  Jefferson  St.,  Sept.  18   50 

Grace  Gaffney,  appt'd  to  Madison  St.,  Sept.  29   55 

Gertrude  Gray,  appt'd  to  Detroit  St.,  Oct.  2   50 
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Mary  J.  Grogan,  appt'd  to  Seventh  St.,  Jan.  2  %  50 

Mayte  Hansen,  appt'd  to  Scott  St.,  Sept.  25   55 

Elsie  Leiser,  appt'd  to  Auer  Ave.,  Oct.  2   50 

Jennie  MacKenzie,  appt'd  to  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Feb.  9...  75 

Mary  R.  Molloy,  appt'd  to  12th  St.,  Nov.  7   50 

AUce  E.  Naish,  appt'd  to  Detroit  St.,  Oct.  2   50 

LiUian  M.  O'Neill,  appt'd  to  Lisbon  Ave.,  Oct.  30   65 

Rhoda  Owen,  appt'd  to  Grand  Ave.,  Oct.  2   50 

Clara  E.  Renter,  appt'd  to  3d  St.,  Oct.  2   50 

Nellie  A.  Sullivan,  appt'd  to  Auer  Ave.,  Sept.  8   75 

Melanie  Wenzel,  appt'd  to  5th  Ave.,  Oct.  2   50 

K.  D.     — Stella  R.  Heinemann,  leave  entire  year   75 

K.  A.     — Meta  Eisen,  leave  entire  year   65 

Frances  B.  Evans,  appt'd  to  14th  St.,  Oct.  2   60 

Sara  K.  Geraghty,  res.;  did  not  report   65 

Marguerite  Kelsey,  appt'd  to  Clarke  St.,  Oct.  2   45 

Natahe  Van  Nostrand,  appt'd  to  Trowbridge  St.,  Sept.  8  55 

Cook.  I.  — OUve  Bristol   65 

Ethel  R.  Dean   50 

Miriam  Malone   50 

Eleanor  Penner   60 

Ethel  G.  Peterson   60 

Carmen  Sieker   55 

A.  T.  G.  — Katherine  E.  Zorn,  appt'd  to  Ring  St.,  Sept.  8   55 

RECREATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Robert  Witt,  Director  4th  St.  Center,  began  Feb.  19  $108}4 

Julia  Welch,  Asst.  Director  4th  St.  Center,  began  Feb.  19  90 

Isadore  Horwitz,  Attendant  4th  St.  Center,  began  Feb.  19   50 

Ludwig  Kottnauer,  Director  Forest  Home  Center,  began  March  20.  100 
Dorothy  C.  Enderis,  Asst.  Director  Forest  Home  Center,  began 

March  20   90 

Alice  T.  Merry,  Attendant  Forest  Home  Center,  began  March  20. .  60 
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626  Galena  Street, 

-  July  >> 

I913 
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507  Second  Avenue, 

-  July  I, 

I913 

A.  S.  Lindemann, 

236  Twenty-fifth  St., 

July  I, 

I913 
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619  Second  Avenue, 

-  July  I, 

I913 

H.  C.  Raasch, 

813  Bartlett  Street, 

-   July  I, 

I913 

G.  W.  AUGUSTYN, 

843  Tenth  Street, 

-  July  6, 
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Mrs.  Meta  Berger, 

1 2 18  Second  Street, 

-  July  6, 

1915 

Samuel  A.  Connell, 

I  504  Cedar  Street, 

-  July  6, 

191 5 

Emmet  L.  Richardson, 

453  Wyoming  Place, 

July  6, 

915 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf, 

876  Hackett  Avenue, 

July  3, 

917 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Cantrovitz, 

591  Stowell  Avenue, 

-  July  3' 

917 

Chas.  J.  Coffey, 

696  Thirty-sixth  St., 

July  3> 

917 

James  H.  Derse, 

66  Thirty-first  Street, 

July  3' 

917 

Theodore  P.  Esser, 

889  Cambridge  Avenue,  July  3, 

917 

*Vacancy  of  C  L.  Aarons,  resigned. 
**Vacancy  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  resigned. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Regular  Board  meetings  held  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month. 

Appointments — Directors  Banzhaf,  Derse,  Richardson,  Kan- 
der,  Connell.  Meet  Wednesday  before  Board  meet- 
ing. 

Buildings — Directors  Raasch,  Kissling,  Esser,  Luehring, 
Cantrovitz.    Meet  Thursday  before  Board  meeting. 

Complaints — Directors  Berger,  Banzhaf,  Lindemann,  Cof- 
fey, Connell. 

Finance — Directors  Luehring,  Richardson,  Lindemann,  Au- 
gustyn.  Cantrovitz.  Meet  Friday  before  Board  meet- 
ing. 

Rules — Directors  Derse,  Pieplow,  Esser,  Kissling,  Kander. 

Text  Books — Directors  Coffey,  Augustyn,  Berger,  Pieplow, 
Connell. 


CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Julyj,  1912,^10  June  30,  1913. 


A.  J.  LiNDEMANN,  Chairman,     -      -       249  Greenbush  St. 

August  3,  191 5. 

T.  J.  Neacy,     -      -      -       -  -  31 12  Highland  Blvd. 

August  5,  1913. 

J.C.Crawford,     _      -      -  -  197  Twenty-ninth  St. 

August  5,  1913. 

T.L.Smith,     -  3015  Cedar  St. 

August  5,  1913. 

Rudolph  Saeger,        _      .       .      _        1 710  C'arke  St. 
August  3,  191 5. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


President  Connell  addressed  the  Board  as  follo\vs: 

Among  the  innumerable  duties  imposed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Board,  he  is  required  to  deliver  an  address  at 
this  time.  The  rule  requiring  him  to  do  so,  does  not  outline 
his  subject,  but  presupposes  that  he  has  something  to  say. 
If  you  don't  like  what  he  says,  repeal  the  rule. 

On  being  elevated  to  this  office,  a  year  ago,  I  thanked 
you  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me.  I  then  realized  the 
height  of  the  honor  only  in  part.  I  wish  again  to  express  my 
appreciation,  at  having  been  permitted  to  preside  over  this 
honoiable  body  for  the  past  year,  and  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  hearty  support  given  my  administration,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  accord  to  that  support  its  full  share 
of  credit  for  our  achievements. 

The  details  of  the  work  of  the  year  are  matters  of  record 
in  the  Secretary's  office  and  in  your  memories.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  review  them  at  this  time.  I  shall 
onty  touch  lightly  on  some  things  we  have  done  and  some 
things  yet  to  be  done.  In  an  address  of  this  kind  and  scope, 
no  subject  can  be  exhaustively  treated.  All  that  one  ma}^ 
hope,  is  that  some  hint  or  suggestion  may  be  made,  which, 
falling  on  fertile  soil,  may  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 

The  Board  and  the  people  of  Milwaukee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  the  services  of  our  able  and  efficient 
superintendent,  and  of  his  assistants,  for  another  term.  We 
can  feel  assured  that  the  work  of  the  school  system  will  be 
advanced  with  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  the  most  un- 
tiring energy.  This  Board  and  the  School  sj^stem  are  to  be 
congratulated  because  the  voters  of  the  Gity  have  returned 
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to  their  seats  five  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  Board, 
to  continue  the  work  in  Avhich  they  have  been  engaged,  for 
another  term,  without  the  h)ss  incident  to  an  interruption. 

For  some  time  past  the  work  of  providing  sites  and  build- 
ings, for  the  proper  housing  of  our  schools,  has  been  sadly 
delayed.  Funds  were  not  available.  The  people  had  gen- 
erou.sly  voted  an  indebtedness  upon  themselves  sufficient  for 
the  ]nu-pose,  but  the  money  market  and  the  law  operated 
against  us.  The  bonds  could  not  be  sold  on  a  four  per  cent 
basis  and  the  law  would  not  allow  a  cheaper  sale.  The  law 
has  relented.  We  have  been  able  to  begin  work  on  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Riverside  High  School  and  the  Washington  High 
School,  to  make  much  needed  repairs  and  changes  in  other 
schools,  provide  an  administration  building,  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  a  high  school  site  in  Bay  View  and  sites  for  other 
schools  where  needed.  The  sense  of  relief,  that  is  felt,  is 
refreshing,  because  we  are  now  able  to  give  the  people  these 
things,  which  they  so  mucli  needed  and  luive  so  persistently 
and  justly  demanded. 

The  Board  has  done  justice,  though  tardy,  to  the  Public 
School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Betirenient  Fund.  It  has 
exercised  the  option  given  it  by  the  law  to  require,  by  requir- 
ing, all  teachers  accepting  appointments  from  it  to  become 
contributors  to  the  Fund,  and  not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity  by  the  teachers,  it  has  exercised  its  option  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Fund,  by  making  the  full  contribution  permitted 
by  law.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  two  provisions  were 
optional  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  might  not 
have  the  good  sense  to  continue  this  Board  in  ofhce  indefinitely, 
it  was  felt  that  the  Fund  was  unstable.  To  relieve  this  feel- 
ing, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund  has  had  the  hivv  so 
amended  as  to  make  these  optional  features  obligator^^ 
The  friendly  attitude  of  the  Board  and  the  feeling  of  greater 
confidence  inspired  by  the  change  in  the  law,  bid  fair  to  ex- 
tricate the  Fund  from  many  of  its  embarrassments  of  the  past. 
This  is  cause  for  congratulation  to  the  school  system.  The 
feeling  is  fast  growing,  as  the  matter  becomes  better  under- 
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stood,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  employee.  It  is  recognized 
in  the  business  world  as  a  business  principle,  that  one  ©f  the 
greatest  factors  of  success  in  any  business  is  to  have  its  em- 
ployees treated  in  a  considerate  and  humane  spirit,  and  thus 
secure  their  hearty  co-operation.  Many  of  our  large  business 
institutions,  in  recognition  of  this  principle,  have  established 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Funds  for  their  employees,  to  which 
the  employer  and  the  employee  contribute.  This  principle 
of  success  in  the  business  world  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
educational  world. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  inquiry  into  the  physical 
training,  truancy  and  building  departments.  For  the  com- 
ing year  we  have  already  decided  to  become  still  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  physical  training  department,  to  gain  some 
knowledge  for  ourselves  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  readers  and 
histories  now  in  use  and  to  know  more  about  the  care  of  ex- 
ceptional children.  We  hope  to  have  other  inquiries  follow. 
An  investigation  is  of  great  value.  It  does  not  presuppose 
delinquency.  It  presupposes  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  should,  and  do,  desire  to  know.  It  should  not  be  met 
with  resentment  but  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  open  co-opera- 
tion. The  members  of  this  Board  are  busy  with  the  avoca- 
tions by  which  they  live.  The  time  they  can  give  to  the  work 
of  the  Board  is  limited  and  generally  in  the  evening.  They 
cannot,  without  neglect  of  duties  having  prior  claims  upon 
them,  give  day  after  day  of  their  time  in  the  field,  gathering 
the  information  they  should,  and  are  expected,  to  have. 
The  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  this  information  is  to 
have  it  brought  to  them.  When  an  investigation  is  being 
made,  it  becomes  our  immediate  business.  The  matter  under 
investigation  is  brought  squarely  to  our  attention.  We  can- 
not avoid  it,  we  must  learn  about  it.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
vestigations we  propose  to  make,  by  ourselves,  we  have 
agreed,  when  in  funds,  to  have  others  make  an  investigation, 
or  survey,  of  us.  We  believe  such  an  investigation  made  in 
the  right  spirit,  by  the  right  persons,  at  the  right  expense. 
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would  be  very  helpful.  It  is  always  well  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  But  when  such  a  survey  is  made,  the  greatest 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  it  made  by  men  of  broad 
views  without  hobbies,  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  untainted 
by  commercialism. 

Investigations  bring  about  a  better  understanding  among 
the  workers  in  the  various  departments.  They  are  brought 
closer  together  and  understand  each  other  and  each  others 
problems  better.  As  a  result  a  better  spirit  should  prevail. 
Suspicion  is  too  common  and  expressions  of  fear  too  often 
heard.  My  experience,  in  the  system,  has  taught  me  that 
there  is  seldom  any  reason  for  either.  The  motives  of  others 
are  too  freely  impugned,  upon  insufficient  knowledge.  Pass- 
ing judgment  on  another's  acts  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  mistaken.  A  fact  or  slight  circumstances  may 
have  escaped  our  notice  and  yet  it  may  have  been  controll- 
ing. The  fact  that  one  differs  from  us  is  no  evidence  of  his 
lack  of  honesty,  yet  it  is  the  only  evidence  there  is  in  many 
cases.  It  is  no  reason  upon  which  to  impugn  ones  motives  or 
charge  him  with  being  '^hypnotized"  by  another  holding  simi- 
lar views  to  his.  If  we  are  wise  in  our  ovvn  conceit  it  may  be 
evidence,  to  our  minds,  that  he  is  a  fool,  but  no  evidence  that 
he  is  a  knave.  The  spirit  is  unworthy  of  those  engaged  in  the 
elevating  work  of  education.  I  had  hoped  that  it  was  local 
and  we  might  stamp  it  out,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be.  Di- 
rector William  H.  Allen,  in  an  address  before  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association,  said,  ''Almost  the  hardest  thing  for 
me  to  understand  about  education  is  the  impossibility  of 
discussing  methods  or  results  without  being  accused  of  throw- 
ing daggers  or  boquets."  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
politics  and  know  something  of  political  combinations,  trades 
and  intrigues.  From  what  I  had  heard  before  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Board,  I  supposed  that  these  things  were  rife 
in  Milwaukee  school  circles.  After  two  years  of  experience 
I  have  discovered  they  are  not.  I  may  not  have  been  let 
into  the  inner  circle.  If  there  is  one,  I  don't  want  to  be  let 
into  it.    But  there  is  none.    I  am  happier  in  the  thought 
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that  school  work  can  be  conducted  with  frankness  and  direc- 
tion. I  do  not  doubt  that  many  who  read  this,  will  question 
my  word,  impugn  my  motive  and  wonder  what  reward  I 
expect,  with  no  other  evidence  of  lack  of  sincerity  on  my 
part,  than  the  fact  that  my  statements  do  not  agree  with 
their  preconceived  and  prejudiced  notions.  Let  us  cover 
their  weaknesses  with  the  broad  mantle  of  charity.  We 
often  hear  it  stated  that  teachers  and  others,  are  afraid  to 
express  an  opinion  on  questions  of  interest  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  matter  is  so  serious  I  have  given  it  much  atten- 
tion. The  fear  does  exist  too  extensively.  I  have  tried  to 
find  the  cause  and  have  concluded  that  it  comes  largely  from 
within.  There  are  those  who  fear  to  express  an  opinion  lest 
they  be  called  upon  to  defend  their  views.  With  them  it  is 
the  line  of  least  resistance  not  to  express  an  opinion.  There 
are  others  who  feel  that  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
courtesy to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  known  to  be 
held  by  their  superiors,  and  still  others,  and  many  of  them, 
the  politicians,  who  feel  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  express 
an  opinion.  All  are  deterred  from  within  and  not  from  with- 
out. Upon  much  inquiry  and  investigation  I  have  not  learned 
of  a  case,  where  one  has  been  discriminated  against  for  hav- 
ing expressed  a  professional  opinion  in  a  professional  spirit. 
The  spirit  is  important.  If  one  loses  that,  he  ceases  to  be 
a  critic  and  degenerates  into  a  ''knocker."  You  will  not 
find  that  word  in  the  dictionary,  nevertheless,  it  has  grown 
to  have  a  well-defined  meaning.  Those  whose  profession  it 
is  to  point  out  distinctions  in  the  meaning  of  words  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  when  one  ceases  to  be  a  critic 
and  becomes  a  ''knocker."  If  a  "knocker"  receives  a  "knock" 
he  can  not  complain,  it  is  one  of  the  immutable  laws  of  phy- 
sics that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.  I 
believe  a  better  understanding,  among  the  workers  in  the 
various  dearptments,  of  each  other,  and  of  each  other's  prob- 
lems, would  go  far  toward  creating  a  better  spirit  in  the  re- 
spects mentioned.  But  to  a  considerable  extent  the  wrong 
spirit  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and,  I  fear, 
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can  not  be  remedied  by  this  Board  in  this  generation.  A 
remedy  must  be  sought  in  the  science  of  eugenics. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  work  in  education  of  which  I 
desire  to  speak.  It  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  educators 
today,  to  an  ever  increasing  extent.  I  refer  to  vocational 
education.  Up  to  a  comparatively  receipt  time  in  our  history, 
public  schools  and  colleges  w^ere  equipped  to  furnish  a  liberal, 
or  cultural  education  only.  That  education  had  to  do  with 
one's  personal  culture  and  not  with  his  means  of  obtaining  a 
livehhood.  Few  could  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  masses, 
at  an  early  age,  w  ere  obliged,  from  force  of  necessity,  to  enter 
vocational  fields.  And  many,  in  fact,  most  of  those  who 
secured  liberal  educations,  after  doing  so,  were  brought  to 
a  stern  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  must  still  face  the 
real  problems  of  life.  It  became  apparent  that  a  vocational 
education  alone,  or  a  liberal  education  alone,  produced  an 
unbalanced  man.  That  to  be  well  balanced  and  best  equipped 
to  meet  the  problems  of  life,  one  should  have  as  much  of  each 
as  he  could  secure.  Then  arose  the  question  as  to  whose 
duty  it  was  to  furnish  the  vocational  education.  It  was  a 
subject  of  frequent  and  heated  discussion.  It  requires  time 
and  thought  to  develop  strength  sufficient  to  break  down 
a  tradition.  The  state  never  had  provided  vocational  edu- 
cation for  its  people,  hence  it  was  not  its  province  to  do  so. 
But  there  are  always  leaders  in  advance  of  the  multitude 
in  the  march  of  human  progress.  They  contended  that  it 
was  the  duty  and  province  of  the  state  to  furnish  education 
in  all  lines  that  would  tend  to  make  its  people  more  efficient 
and  helpful,  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Vocational  edu- 
cation as  a  public  function  gained  favor.  Today  there  is 
abroad  in  all  civilized  countries,  a  growing  conviction  that 
vocational  education  should  be  better  organized  and  more 
efficient  and  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  state,  but  one  of  its  most  essential  functions.  We  are 
not  behind  in  this  movement,  in  modern  education.  Our 
boys'  and  girls'  trade  schools  have  been  doing  good  work  in 
this  field  and  are  growing  in  favor  and  in  influence  year  by 
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year.  Manual  training  and  domestic  art  in  our  graded  and 
high  schools  are  absorbing  much  attention  and  are  increasing 
in  popularity  and  helpfulness.  A  new  high  school  course 
is  under  contemplation,  to  be  known  as  the  General  High 
School  Course.  Its  purpose  and  aim  is  to  furnish  vocational 
education  in  a  more  practical  and  systematic  form  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  attempted  heretofore.  The 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  fully  awake 
to  their  opportunity  and  responsibility.  There  is  now  pend- 
ing, before  Congress,  a  bill  known  as  the  Paige  Bill,  or  Senate 
Bill  No.  3.  Its  title  informs  us  of  its  purpose  and  scope. 
It  is  as  follows :  'To  co-operate  with  the  States  in  encoui aging 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction 
in  these  vocational  subjects  in  State  Normal  Schools;  in 
maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure."  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
enacted  laws  authorizing  the  establishment,  at  public  expense, 
of  schools  of  agriculture,  domestic  economics  and  continua- 
tion schools,  to  the  support  of  which  the  State  contributes. 
Under  these  laws  this  County  has  established  the  Milwaukee 
County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economics, 
which  is  located  near  the  city.  Pupils  from  the  city  should 
be  encouraged  to  attend  that  school.  It  would  be  a  step  in 
advance,  and  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
as  a  part  of  its  public  school  system,  to  establish  a  course  in 
agriculture  and  an  agricultural  school.  A  ''back  to  the  land" 
movement  should  be  started  educationally.  Such  a  move- 
ment is  the  only  solution  of  many  of  the  urban  and  rural 
problems  of  to-day.  Too  large  an  urban,  and  too  small  a 
rural  population  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  fall 
of  ancient  Rome.  Under  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  city  has 
established  four  Continuation  Schools.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  educational  step  taken  here  in 
years.  Crippled  children  are  always  objects  of  solicitude, 
and  the  bUnd,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  children  of  weak  men- 
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tality  draw  forth  our  sympathy  and  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
Little  less  pathetic  than  these,  is  the  case  of  the  child  bread 
winner.  Forced  by  necessity  into  fields  of  unskilled  labor, 
accepting  the  first  work  presenting  itself,  that  will  afford  him, 
and  those  depending  on  him,  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  has 
not  been  fitted  for  anything  better  and  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  He  has  been  without  hope,  or  courage 
to  lead  him  to  do  better.  He  has  started  up  a  ''blind  alley" 
that  leads  nowhere.  We  have  called  him  back  to  give  him 
another  chance,  to  inspire  him  with  new  hope  and  to  start 
him  on  a  broader  avenue  that  opens  into  fields  of  greater 
usefulness  for  himself  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
society.  Attendance  at  these  Continuation  Schools,  five 
hours  each  week,  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  working  on  permit.  In  but  few  cases, 
has  it  been  necessary  to  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
secure  their  attendance.  The  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
employers,  parents  and  children  has  been  secured  by  simply 
informing  them  of  the  purpose  of  these  schools.  The  schools 
were  opened  in  November  last  year.  Sufficient  funds  were 
not  available  until  January  following.  The  work  was  new 
and  not  well  understood.  It  had  to  be  organized.  Employ- 
ers, parents  and  children  had  to  be  instructed,  as  to  its  scope 
and  intent.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  schools 
have  grown  until  the  average  weekly  attendance  has  reached 
over  two  thousand.  A  thousand  more  have  been  sought  out 
and  are  awaiting  admission  as  soon  as  they  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Half  their  time  in  school  is  spent  in  acquiring  a 
working  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic, which  few  of  them  had  when  they  entered,  and  the 
other  half,  in  receiving  practical  instruction  in  vocational 
lines.  Over  ninety  per  cent  of  these  children  are  engaged  in 
lines  of  work  not  intended  by  them  to  be  their  life  work. 
They  are  working  from  necessity  and  hoping  for  something 
better.  Their  hope  is  sustained  and  often  ends  in  fruition, 
through  these  schools. 

Vocational  education  as  a  function  of  the  state  no  longer 
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needs  a  champion.  What  has  been  said  of  it  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  review  than  an  argument,  and  opens  up  the  way 
for  some  observation  on  a  subject  that  is  a  corollary  to  it 
and  of  equal  importance.  Vocational  guidance,  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  state,  is  comparatively  a  new  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  educational  world.  It  is  rapidly  assuming  larger  pro- 
portions and  absorbing  greater  interest.  Year  after  year 
the  schools  of  the  country  are  sending  out  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  trust  that  the  tide  of  opportunity  may  carry  them 
to  some  safe  vocational  harbor.  Their  barques  are  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  life  without  a  rudder.  The  destinations  they 
reach  are  decided  by  accident  or  necessity  oftener  than  by 
choice.  Many  of  them  fail  to  find  a  harbor,  drift  and  become 
derelicts.  They  are  failures.  Not  long  since,  on  looking  over 
the  morning  paper,  I  learned  of  the  attempted  suicide  of  a 
man  w^hom  I  had  known,  and  regarded  well,  for  many  years. 
The  following  very  pathetic  note  was  found:  ''This  is  the 
end  of  this  life,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  not  been 
a  blooming  success.  My  life  will  be  judged  a  failure  by  man- 
kind in  general.  I  lay  it  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  had  a 
definite  calling  in  life,  but  have  been  content  to  be  a  general 
all  round  man,  fairly  good  at  all  things,  but  not  proficient  in 
any  one  thing."  This  man  was  a  drifter.  The  tide  of  op- 
portunity did  not  find  a  safe  harbor  for  him.  His  case  is 
brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  by  the  sad  circumstances, 
but  it  is  typical  of  thousands  of  others.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  taking  an  inventory  of  ourselves.  We  find  we 
have  been  wasteful.  Our  resources  must  be  conserved. 
All  branches  of  science  have  been  invoked  to  do  this  work  of 
conservation.  The  edict  has  gone  forth  that  all  forms  of 
waste  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  efficiency  increased 
to  the  maximum.  The  greatest  resource  we  have  is  man. 
He  is  capable  of  being  developed  to  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness.  He  must  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming a  drifter  and  a  derelict.  He  must  be  guided  into  a 
vocation  that,  through  his  natural  aptitude  for  it,  will  draw 
out  the  best  there  is  in  him..    This  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
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science,  as  the  science  of  increasing  the  applied  power  of  a 
ton  of  coal.  The  one  is  social  and  psychological,  the  other 
chemical  and  mechanical.  Both  have  for  their  purpose  the 
development  of  the  unit  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 
Computations  have  been  made  to  show  the  loss  in  agricultural 
and  commercial  fields,  incident  to  the  careless,  or  ignorant 
use  of  domestic  animals,  seeds,  machinery  and  other  things, 
not  adapted  by  nature  to  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put, 
the  figures  are  astounding.  It  probably  is  impossible  to 
compute  the  economic  loss,  or  to  comprehend  the  loss  and 
injury  to  society,  due  to  the  hap-hazzard  manner  in  which 
the  masses  go  about  selecting  and  doing  their  work,  but  we 
all  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  such  loss  and  injury 
must  be  monumental. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  writing  of  his  father,  said,  ''He 
therefore  sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him  and  see  join- 
ers, bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  he 
might  observe  my  inclination  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some 
trade."  If  all  parents  were  like  the  elder  Franklin  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  guidance  could  safely  be  left  to  them. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not.  The  great  majority  of  parents 
are  wholly  incapable  of  giving  their  children  proper  vocational 
guidance.  This  is  especially  true  among  parents  of  foreign 
birth,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  with  whom  we  have  to 
reckon.  It  has  been  your  observation,  and  mine,  that  the 
child,  of  immature  judgment,  tells  his  parents  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  oftener  than  the  parents  tell  their  child  what  he 
shall  do.  Of  all  community  workers  the  school  teacher  is 
the  most  frequently  called  on  to  counsel  with  parents  and 
with  children  as  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  boy  and  girl  and 
their  probable  future. 

Within  the  year.  Miss  Lynch,  a  public  school  teacher, 
has  written  articles  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  arraign- 
ing the  public  school  system.  She  said,  among  other  things, 
''Our  public  schools  are  planned  for  the  average  child.  Who 
is  the  average  child?  Nobody  can  tell.  Why  not?  Because 
he  doesn't  exist.    Just  try  to  strike  an  average  between  a 
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goose  and  an  eagle.  Can  you  do  it?  Of  course  not.  The 
thing  is  impossible.  And  even  if  you  could,  what  becomes 
of  the  goose  and  the  eagle?"  This  criticism  and  all  of  her 
others,  are,  in  effect,  the  same  as  one  of  the  criticisms  of  our 
public  school  system  recently  made  by  the  Governor  of  this 
state.  He  said  that  we  are  not  spending  money  enough  on 
our  public  schools.  I  cannot  see  the  aptness  of  the  point 
attempted  to  be  made  by  Miss  Lynch,  in  the  sense  it  was 
intended.  In  that  sense  the  only  answer  is  that  the  public 
should  engage  a  private  tutor  for  the  goose  and  another  for 
the  eagle.  The  taxpayers  might  object  to  that  plan.  Had 
she  stated  that  the  schools  failed  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  goose  and  the  eagle  as  to  their  future  spheres 
in  life,  and  to  guide  them  in  their  proper  spheres,  her  point 
might  be  well  taken.  The  public  schools  are  in  a  position 
to  study  the  individual  and  distinguish  the  goose  from  the 
eagle.  The  time  has  come  when  a  demand  is  being  made 
upon  them  to  do  so  and  to  do  something  toward  guiding 
each  in  his  proper  sphere.  When  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  a  goose, 
he  should  be  carefully  guided  to  waddle  and  to  swim  and  be- 
come proficient  in  the  things  nature  intended  him  to  do  and 
to  avoid  any  attempt  to  soar  and  perch  upon  the  mountain 
top,  lest  his  lighting  be  as  painful  as  that  of  Darius  Green. 
A  large  proportion  of  true  genius  is  lost  to  society  because  it 
is  born  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  where  it  perishes  for 
want  of  opportunity,  as  we  have  had  no  plan  for  conserving 
the  talents  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  proper  function  of  the  school 
to  discover,  develop  and  guide  this  genius.  If  a  pupil  is 
found  to  be  an  eagle,  he  should  be  guided  into  the  sphere 
nature  intended  him  to  occupy,  to  soar  and  perch  upon  the 
mountain  top,  and  to  avoid  the  natural  sphere  of  the  goose, 
where  he  would  have  a  constant  struggle  to  '^^eep  his  head 
above  water." 

The  most  conspicuous  tendency  in  educational  activity 
is  the  effort  to  make  the  school  a  more  efficient  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  pupils'  careers.  The  time  has  come  when  vocational 
guidance  must  be  considered  as  a  function  of  public  educa- 
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tion.  It  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  vocational  education  and  by  our  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  and 
social  loss,  due  to  the  laissez-faire  attitude  of  the  past  to- 
ward this  most  fundamental  of  conservation  needs. 


SUPERINTCNDCNrS  REPORT 


To  THE  Honorable  Board  of  School  Directors: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  schools  under 
your  charge — the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913: 


STATISTICS. 

♦Population  of  city  (estimated)   388,432 

Population  of  school  age  (4  to  20  years)   121 ,284 

Population  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  law^(74to  14  yrs.)-.  48,255 

Enrollment  (total  number  of  different  pupils) : 

In  high  schools   4 , 726 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   131 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   643 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades   40 , 298 

In  kindergartens   8,907 

fin  evening  schools   3 , 547 


Total   58,252 

Average  number  belonging  (daily  membership) : 

In  high  schools   3,833 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   66 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   340 

In  grammar  grades  (5-6-7-8)   14,635 

In  primary  grades  (1-2-3-4)   20 , 566 

In  kindergartens   4,996 

In  ungraded  classes   792 

tin  evening  schools  (1,924)   288 


Total   45,516 


*0btained  by  multiplying  the  school  population  by  3.202667,  the  ratio  found 
to  exist  between  the  United  States  census  and  the  school  population  of  the  city  in 
June,  1910. 
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tThe  number  enrolled  in  evening  schools  ia  added  to  the  day  school  enroll- 
ment to  make  the  total  enrollment.  To  make  the  total  "average  daily  member- 
ship", (average  number  belonging)  "average  daily  attendance",  and  "number  of 
teachers",  a  number  equal  to  three-twentieths  of  the  evening  school  membership, 
attendance  and  number  of  teachers  is  added  to  each  of  these  items  for  the  day 
schools.  The  evening  schools  were  in  session  sixty  days,  three-tenths  of  the  school 
year,  and  on  those  days  only  for  a  single  session — about  one-half  the  usual  time  of 
the  day  school  session. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  time  the  evening  schools  were  in  session  are  shown 
in  parenthesis  under  "average  number  belonging",  "average  daily  attendance",  etc. 


Average  Daily  Attendance: 

In  high  schools   3 , 691 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   60 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls   297 

In  grammar  grades   14,006 

In  primary  grades   19,545 

In  ungraded  classes   746 

In  kindergartens   4,404 

tin  evening  schools  (1,308)   195 


Total   42,944 

Number  belonging  June  30,  1913   45,294 


SUPERVISING  STAFF. 

Superintendent  of  Schools   1 

Assistant  Superintendents,  for  general  duty   2 

Assistant   Superintendent,   supervising   instruction   in  German, 

French,  Italian  and  Polish   1 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruction   1 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education   1 

Supervisor  of  Drawing   1 

Supervisor  of  Elementary  Manual  Training   1 

Supervisor  of  Household  Arts   1 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Training   1 

Assistant  to  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training   1 

Supervisor  of  Music   1 

Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  and  Social  Centers   1 


Total   13 

TEACHING  FORCE. 

Principals,  one  for  each  school,  including  the  classes  for  the  blind .  .  64 
Teachers : 

In  high  schools   171 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Boys   8 

In  School  of  Trades  for  Girls  24 
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In  grammar  grades   345 

In  primary  grades   473 

In  ungraded  classes   27 

In  kindergartens   127 

Of  classes  of  "Exceptional"  children   9 

Of  the  Deaf   19 

Of  the  Blind   4 

Of  German,  elementary  grades   118 

Of  Polish,  elementary  grades   9 

Of  Italian,  elementary  grades   2 

Of  Manual  Training,  elementary  grades   12 

Of  Cooking,  elementary  grades   12 

fin  evening  schools  (76)   11 


Total   1,435 


tSee  note  on  previous  page. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  FORCE. 

Chief  Inspector   1 

Assistant  Inspectors,  for  general  work   10 

Assistant  Inspector,  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat   1 

Assistant  Inspector,  dental   1 

School  nurses  (visiting)   5 

Attendant,  free  dental  clinic   1 


Total   19 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  FORCE. 

Chief  Truant  Officer   1 

Assistant  Truant  Officers   7 


Total   8 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 
On  Enrolbnent : 

In  high  schools   28 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades   49 

In  kindergartens   70 

On  Average  Number  Belonging: 

In  high  schools   23 

In  grammar  grades   43 

In  primary  grades   44 

In  ungraded  classes   23 

In  kindergartens   39 
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On  Average  Daily  Attendance : 

In  high  schools   22 

In  grammar  grades   40 

In  primary  grades   41 

In  ungraded  classes   21 

In  kindergartens   34 

Increase  in  total  enrollment   **2,955 

Increase  in  total  average  number  belonging   2,830 

Increase  in  total  average  daily  attendance   2 , 944 

Increase  in  total  number  of  teachers   83 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  in : 

High  schools   15 

Schools  of  trades   5 

Grammar  grades   6 

Primary  grades   50 

Ungraded  classes   1 

Kindergartens   10 

"Exceptional"  children   4 

School  for  the  Deaf   0 

Cooking  and  Manual  Training,  elementary  grades   0 

German  (decrease)   6 

Polish   4 

Italian   0 

Evening  schools  (11)   2 


♦♦Evening  schools  not  considered. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  ROOMS. 

High  schools   5 

Schools  of  trades   2 

District  schools   55 

Day  School  for  the  Deaf   1 

  63 

Barrack  rooms  in  use   66 

Basement  rooms  in  use   14 

Classes  seated  in  assembly  halls,  in  rooms  made  by  partitioning 
off  parts  of  assembly  halls,  and  in  small,  or  otherwise  un- 
suitable rooms   12 


In  the  comments  which  follow  relative  to  statistics, 
evening  schools  are  not  considered. 

The  increase  in  population  of  school  age  (4  to  20  years) 
was  2,397  —from  118,887  to  121,284. 

The  population  subject  to  the  compulsory  attendance- 
law  (7  to  14  years)  was  48,255.    The  number  of  children  who 
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attended  school  and  who  were  within  the  limits  of  age  covered 
by  the  attendance  laws,  was  29,990, — an  increase  of  1,041  for 
the  year. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools  increased  from  51,750  to  54,705, — a  gain  of  2,955. 

The  total  average  number  belonging  was  45,228,  as 
compared  with  42,398  for  the  preceding  year, — a  growth  of 
2,830. 

The  average  daily  attendance  gained  2,944,  rising  from 
39,805  to  42,749. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  were  members  of  the  schools 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  year,  June  27,  was  45,294, — an  in- 
crease of  3,212  over  the  number  remaining  at  the  close  of 
the  schools  for  the  summer  vacation  one  year  earlier. 

RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

The  estimate  is  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  not  including  the  schools  of  trades 
or  the  evening  schools.  The  comparison  is  with  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  year. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

PERCENTAGE. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

4,257 

4,996 

10.1 

11.1 

601 

792 

1.4 

1.7 

5,820 

6,561 

13.8 

14.6 

4,794 

5,054 

11.8 

11.3 

Third  Grade  

4,353 

4,529 

10.3 

10.2 

4,294 

4,422 

10.2 

9.8 

4,096 

4,289 

9.7 

9.6 

Sixth  Grade  

3,896 

3,880 

9.2 

8.6 

3,460 

3,526 

8.2 

7.9 

2,844 

2,940 

6.7 

6.6 

3,646 

3,833 

8.6 

8.6 

42,061 

44,822 

100.0 

100.0 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  the  average  daily  mem- 
bership in  the  kindergartens,  in  ungraded  classes,  in  each  of 
the  eight  elementary  grades,  and  in  the  high  schools,  out  of 
each  1,000  pupils  in  those  classes  for  each  of  last  ten  school 
years : 


AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT GRADES,  OUT  OF  EACH  THOUSAND  PUPILS 
IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  MEMBERSHIP. 


1903- 

1904- 

1905- 

1906- 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

104 

103 

101 

104 

103 

102 

102 

103 

101 

Ill 

8 

10 

14 

17 

211 

190 

158 

161 

143 

142 

136 

140 

138 

146 

Second  Grade  

135 

136 

141 

121 

122 

110 

114 

112 

118 

113 

Third  Grade  

114 

117 

123 

125 

113 

111 

104 

106 

103 

102 

Fourth  Grade  

110 

110 

113 

117 

118 

109 

107 

101 

102 

98 

Tot.  of  Prim.  Grades. . . 

674 

656 

636 

628 

599 

574 

571 

572 

576 

587 

Fifth  arai]a 

101 

101 

102 

101 

109 

Tin 

103 

Q7 

OR 

Sixth  Grade  

80 

85 

88 

86 

91 

100 

96 

93 

92 

86 

58 

62 

68 

69 

75 

82 

87 

82 

82 

79 

Eighth  Grade  

40 

45 

50 

56 

58 

60 

64 

69 

67 

66 

Tot.  of  Grammar  Grds.. 

279 

293 

308 

312 

333 

352 

350 

345 

338 

327 

33 

Tenth  Grade  

24 

16 

Twelfth  Grade  

13 

Tot.  of  H.S.  Grades..  .  . 

47 

51 

56 

60 

68 

74 

79 

83 

86 

86 

Total  

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 
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The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  influx  of  little 
children.  This  is  best  shown  in  the  kindergarten  figures, 
where  111  out  of  each  1,000  in  the  schools  were  members. 
The  number  belonging  here  has  not  been  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  nine  years,  greater  than  104  out  of  each  1,000. 
This  increase  is  shown  in  a  less  degree  by  the  figures  for  the 
first  grade,  where  the  membership  was  146,  as  compared  with 
138  out  of  each  1,000  for  the  preceding  year.  The  increased 
relative  number  in  the  first  grade  was  due,  like  that  in  the 
kindergartens,  to  the  largely  increased  entrance  of  little 
children;  it  was  not,  as  is  the  case  in  many  schools,  due  to 
the  large  number  of  failures  in  the  first  grade;  it  is  probable 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  schools  has  a  larger  percentage 
of  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  mature  enough  to  be  properly 
members  of  that  grade,  been  prepared  for  promotion  and 
sent  on. 

The  total  number  per  1,000  in  the  primary  grades  in- 
creased by  11;  the  number  in  grammar  grades,  decreased 
by  11;  the  number  in  all  elementary  grades,  primary  and 
grammar  together,  remains  exactly  the  same — 914  out  of 
each  1,000. 

The  relative  number  in  the  high  schools  stands  also  at 
the  same  figure,  86  per  1,000,  and  high  school  attendance 
appears  to  have  remained  stationary;  the  absolute  increase 
in  elementary  grades,  however,  has  been  considerable,  and 
to  retain  the  same  relative  membership  the  high  school  must 
have  increased  also,  in  an  equal  degree  so  that,  based  on  the 
membership  of  former  years,  from  which  the  present  high 
school  attendance  is  drawn,  the  past  satisfactory  increase  in 
appreciation  of  high  school  opportunities  has  continued. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  report  one  year  ago,  to  the 
fact  that  large  changes  in  relative  membership  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  are  probably  not  to  be  looked  for;  a  fairly  perma- 
nent ratio  between  grades  seems  to  have  been  established. 
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Using  the  three  years  previous  to  the  last  to  obtain  an  aver- 
age, the  proportions  are  as  follows: 


Kindergartens   102 

Ungraded  classes   11 

First  grade   138 

Second  grade   115 

Third  grade   104 

Fourth  grade   103 


Total  primary  grades   573 

Fifth  grade   100 

Sixth  grade   94 

Seventh  grade   84 

Eighth  grade   67 


Total  grammar  grades   345 

Total  elementary  grades   918 

High  schools   82 


Total   1,000 


The  number  in  ungraded  classes  will  increase,  as  a  greater 
number  of  these  classes  are  organized;  the  ratio  in  the  high 
schools  should  continue  to  increase  (it  is  already  86  to  the 
thousand),  until  it  is  90  or  95,  or  even  100  out  of  each  1,000. 
These  two  changes,  if  the  work  of  both  the  elementary  grades 
and  the  high  schools  is  properly  handled,  are  to  be  expected 
and  inquiry  should  be  made  if  they  do  not  come.  But  aside 
from  this,  any  considerable  variation  from  the  ratios  indi- 
cated should  be  occasion  for  inquiry,  and  the  cause  or  causea 
of  the  fluctuation  should  be  sought  at  once. 

It  is  interesting  in  closing  the  discussion  of  these  figures, 
to  compare  the  ratios  shown  at  the  close  of  the  year  just  past, 
with  those  for  the  year  1903-4,  by  setting  the  figures  side  by 
side  and  noting  the  changes  in  nine  years. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  EACH  ELEMENTARY  GRADE 
AND  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 
YEARS  1903-4  AND  1912-13  COMPARED. 


1903 
-04 

1912 
-13 

104 
0 
211 
135 
114 
110 

111 
17 
146 
113 
102 
98 

Fourth  Grade  

Total  Primary  Grades  

674 

587 

Fifth  Grade  

101 
80 
58 
40 

96 
86 
79 
66 

Sixth  Grade  

279 

327 

953 
47 

914 
86 

1000 

1000 

The  relative  number  in  primary  grades  has  fallen  in  nine 
years  from  674  to  587, — a  shrinkage  of  87, — 13  per  cent, — one 
in  eight. 

The  relative  number  in  grammar  grades  has  risen  from. 
279  to  327, — an  increase  of  48, — 17  per  cent, — one  in  six. 

The  relative  number  in  the  high  schools  has  risen  from 
47  to  86, — an  increase  of  39, — 83  per  cent;  eleven  in  attend- 
ance at  high  school  where,  nine  years  ago,  there  were  but 
six. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  evening  schools  was 
3,547;  a  decrease  of  514  from  the  enrollment  of  the  previous 
year,  which  was  4,061. 

The  average  daily  membership  for  the  period  that  the 
evening  schools  were  in  session  was  1,924,  an  increase  of  409 
over  the  average  membership  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
was  1,515. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,308,  an  increase  of 
59,  over  the  number — 1,249 — in  average  attendance  the 
previous  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  even- 
ing classes  is  smaller  than  for  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  young  people  betw^een  14  and  16 
years  of  age  are  now  required  by  law  to  attend  continuation 
school  in  the  day  time,  at  least  one-half  day  per  week,  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  they  will  be  in  attendance  at  evening 
classes.  Depending  upon  the  provision  required  to  be  made 
by  the  continuation  schools  for  students  of  this  age,  they 
were  received  into  only  two  of  the  evening  schools  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  School  Directors;  in  these  two  cases  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  and  working  on 
permits,  were  allowed  to  attend  because  the  continuation 
school  was  not  yet  fully  equipped  to  care  for  all  who  ought 
to  be  enrolled  in  it.  About  2,000  young  people  14  to  16 
years  of  age  attended  the  continuation  school  classes  con- 
ducted in  the  day  time  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

In  spite  of  the  smaller  enrollment,  the  average  member- 
ship of  the  evening  schools  was  greater  than  the  previous 
year.  Most  of  those  attending  were  older;  their  purpose 
was  more  serious;  their  greater  age  and  physical  maturity 
rendered  them  better  able  to  ignore  the  fatigue  of  their  daily 
labor  and  continue  regular  in  their  evening  attendance;  they 
were  less  likely  to  allow  social  diversions  or  the  attractions 
which  appeal  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  to  break  in  upon 
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the  work  of  self  improvement  which  they  had  undertaken  at 
the  evening  classes. 

In  spite  of  the  smaller  enrollment,  the  average  daily 
attendance  also  increased,  a  result  due  to  the  same  causes, 
in  the  main,  as  those  which  produced  the  larger  average 
membership;  the  greater  average  age  of  the  students  gave 
a  membership  more  appreciative  of  the  advantages  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  physically  better  able  to  command  them- 
selves and  ignore  the  weariness  following  the  day's  work. 

The  general  plans  of  the  evening  schools  were  those 
which  custom  has  established.  The  evening  high  schools 
met  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings;  this  ar- 
rangement permits  the  pupils  one  evening  to  study  their 
lessons  at  home  in  preparation  for  each  evening  of  attendance 
at  the  school  for  recitation  purposes.  The  evening  elemen- 
tary schools  were  open  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings.  Experience  has  shown  that  fewer  cases  of  absence 
operate  against  the  three  evenings  named,  and  that  the 
greatest  ratio  of  absences  occurs  in  these  classes  when  they 
are  held  on  Monday,  Saturday  or  Friday  evenings.  As  the 
pupils  in  these  classes  do  little  study  at  home,  almost  all 
their  work  being  done  in  the  class  room  under  direction  of 
the  teacher,  the  meeting  of  the  classes  on  consecutive  even- 
ings is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  drawback. 

Among  these  older  students  in  the  evening  classes  are 
a  good  many  who  would  be  willing,  even  desirous  to  attend 
more  than  three  evenings  per  week.  It  has  not  been  found 
generally  advisable,  however,  to  permit  this,  on  account  of 
the  teachers.  Although  some  other  sources  of  supply  can 
be  drawn  upon,  most  of  the  teachers  for  evening  classes  are 
drawn  from  the  public  schools — teachers  who  work  during 
the  day.  Experience  has  shown  that  practically  none  of 
these  teachers  are  able,  or  ought  to  be  permitted  to  teach 
more  than  three  evenings  in  any  week. 

The  hours  of  session  were  from  7  o'clock  to  9  o'clock — 
two  hours.  When  younger  boys  and  girls  constituted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  attendance  in  the  evening  classes,  it 
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was  found  that  a  session  of  two  hours  was  about  all  to  which 
their  physical  and  mental  powers  were  equal;  that  wearied 
by  the  day's  work  they  began  to  fall  asleep  after  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours'  work,  or  became  so  drowsy  that  the  ex- 
tra time  was  of  no  benefit  to  them.  For  this  reason  the  ses- 
sions were  shortened  a  few  years  ago,  from  tw^o  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  per  evening. 

With  the  elimination  of  these  younger  boys  and  girls, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  now  been  taken  into  the  day  con- 
tinuation classes,  the  evening  schools  have  attending  them 
a  more  mature  group  of  students — young  men  and  women 
and  those  in  middle  life,  all  quite  well  able  to  apply  them- 
selves to  their  lessons  for  a  longer  time  without  undue  fatigue. 
Many  of  these,  after  having  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to 
the  school,  would  be  glad  to  continue  their  work  for  a  half 
hour  longer. 

This  feeling  seems  to  be  so  general,  and  the  ability  of 
most  of  the  pupils  now  attending  to  do  the  extra  half  hour's 
work  without  detriment  to  themselves  seems  sufficiently 
clear,  so  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  for  the 
school  year  1913-14,  that  the  hours  formerly  in  use  be  re- 
established, and  the  sessions  continue  for  two  and  one-half 
hours  each  evening,  from  7  o'clock  to  9:30. 

PROMOTIONS,  WITHDRAWALS  AND  FAILURES. 

For  the  two  years  last  past  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  has  exhibited  the  figures  show- 
ing promotions,  withdrawals  and  failures  in  the  elementary 
and  the  high  school  grades.  The  figures  giving  these  facts 
for  the  year  1912-13  follow:  the  facts  for  the  first 
semester  and  the  second  semester  are  shown  separately. 
The  figures  for  elementary  grades  show  the  facts  by  class 
and  grade;  for  the  high  schools  the  facts  are  shown  by  sub- 
jects. 
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A  study  of  these  figures  is  interesting,  especially  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  last  year.  Such  a  study  will  show, 
among  other  things,  that,  in  the  elementary  grades  the  num- 
ber of  special  promotions  was  much  increased;  the  number 
sent  back  to  lower  classes,  much  increased;  the  proportion 
of  those  failing  at  the  end  of  the  semester  considerably 
diminished.    In  the  high  schools  no  great  change  is  shown: 
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REPORT  ON  PROMOTIONS,  WITHDRAWALS  AND  FAILURES  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  FEBRUARY,  1913. 


En- 
rolled. 

Passed. 

Per 
Cent. 

With- 
drew. 

Per 
Cent. 

Failed. 

Per 
Cent. 

891 

706 

79.3 

89 

10.0 

96 

10.7 

3,614 

2,986 

82.6 

330 

9.1 

298 

8.3 

2,011 

1,456 

72.4 

253 

12.5 

302 

15.1 

888 

664 

74.8 

81 

9.1 

143 

16.1 

History  

1,404 

1,170 

83.3 

138 

9.8 

96 

6.9 

Commercial  Subjects. . . . 

2,434 

1,921 

78.8 

339 

13.9 

174 

7.3 

Chemistry  ." .  . 

349 

269 

77.0 

40 

11.5 

40 

11.5 

328 

293 

89.3 

17 

5.2 

18 

5.5 

445 

363 

81.6 

38 

8.5 

44 

9.9 

1,503 

1,215 

81.5 

172 

11.4 

116 

7.1 

141 

121 

85.8 

13 

9.2 

7 

5.0 

354 

261 

73.7 

46 

13.0 

47 

13.3 

Zoology  

416 

347 

83.4 

35 

8.4 

34 

8.2 

Totals  

14,778 

11,772 

79.7 

1,591 

10.7 

1,415 

9.6 
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REPORT  ON  PROMOTIONS,  WITHDRAWALS  AND  FAILURES  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE,  1913. 


En- 
rolled. 

Passed. 

Per 
Cent. 

With- 
drew. 

Per 
Cent. 

Failed. 

Per 
Cent. 

873 

710 

81 

86 

10 

77 

9 

4,030 

3,267 

81 

412 

10 

351 

9 

1,961 

1,364 

70 

295 

15 

302 

15 

1,028 

744 

72 

111 

11 

173 

17 

History 

1 ,567 

1 ,355 

86 

105 

7 

107 

7 

Commercial  Subjects  

2,579 

2,048 

79 

333 

13 

198 

8 

295 

256 

86 

15 

5 

24 

8 

284 

269 

95 

7 

2 

8 

3 

418 

339 

81 

53 

13 

26 

6 

1,561 

1,256 

80 

164 

11 

141 

9 

109 

89 

82 

11 

10 

9 

8 

472 

376 

80 

58 

12 

38 

8 

499 

412 

83 

38 

7 

49 

10 

373 

283 

76 

61 

16 

29 

8 

Mechanical  Drawing .... 

483 

366 

76 

67 

14 

50 

10 

Totals  

16,532 

13,134 

79 

1,816 

11 

1,582 

10 
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UNGRADED  CLASSES. 


The  average  membership  in  ungraded  classes  increased 
during  the  year  from  601  to  792. 

There  are  now  27  of  these  classes  in  the  schools,  distributed 
as  follows: 


In  the  past  year  ungraded  classes  have  more  than  ever 
justified  themselves.  They  provide  a  place  where  young 
foreigners  can  receive  the  special  instruction  they  reqtiire 
to  initiate  them  into  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  where, 
when  a  start  has  been  made,  in  this  direction,  they  can  make 
as  rapid  progress  as  their  abilities  and  habits  of  application 
allow  until  they  are  fit  to  enter  classes  with  other  pupils  of 
similar  age  and  general  knowledge  of  life.  In  these  classes 
backward  pupils,  whose  opportunities  have  been  small,  or 
whose  attendance  has  been  irregular  or  whose  instruction 
has  been  unsystematic,  can  devote  more  time  to  the  things 
in  which  they  are  most  deficient,  and  thus  ''even  up"  their 
attainments.  In  this  the  classes  serve  their  most  useful 
purpose  and  help  pupils  who  are  two  or  three  or  more  years 
behind,  to  catch  up.  By  this  means  these  older  boys  and  girls 
are  enabled  to  save  years  of  their  time;  as  a  result  they  get 
a  far  better  and  more  complete  education  than  they  other- 
wise could  V^y  the  time  they  must  leave  school;  the  classes 


Brown  Street  School 
Cass  Street  School 
Clarke  Street  School 
Detroit  Street  School 
Dover  Street  School 
Eighteenth  Avenue  School 
Eighteenth  Street  School 
Eighth  Street  School 
Forest  Home  Avenue  School 
Fourteenth  Street  School 
Fourth  Street  School 
Fratney  Street  School 
Hanover  Street  School 


Island  Avenue  School 
Jefferson  Street  School 
Lee  Street  School 
Lloyd  Street  School 
Mineral  Street  School 
Mound  Street  School 
Ninth  Street  School  (2) 
North  Pierce  Street  School 
Prairie  Street  School 
Park  Street  School 
Twenty-first  Street  School 
Twenty-seventh  Street  School 
School  for  the  Deaf 
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also  save  many  such  pupils  from  discouragement  and  from 
the  humiliation  which  comes  from  failure  and  from 
the  necessity  of  staying  in  a  class  with  boys  and  girls  much 
younger  and  less  mature  than  themselves — discouragement 
which  drives  great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  out  of  the 
schools  years  before  they  should  go. 

The  ungraded  classes  are  taught  by  experienced  teachers, 
selected  especially  for  their  skill  and  for  their  sympathy  with 
and  interest  in  their  pupils  as  individuals.  The  classes  are 
kept  small — not  being  allowed  to  exceed  twenty-five,  and 
usually  numbering  about  twenty.  The  instruction  of  such 
a  group  of  pupils  of  course  requires  a  great  deal  of  individual 
help  and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  methods  used  and  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to 
a  teacher  make  the  instruction  in  ungraded  classes  costly. 
The  cost  is  about  twice  as  great,  per  pupil,  as  in  the  regular 
classes.  The  teachers  have  this  constantly  in  mind,  however, 
and  they  try  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  work  by  seeing  to 
it  that  the  average  progress  made  by  the  members  of  their 
classes  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  in  regular  classes.  Owing 
largely  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  ungraded  class  teachers, 
and  in  part  to  the  physical  strength  and  mental  maturity 
of  most  of  their  pupils,  the  rate  of  progress  in  these  classes 
is  considerably  more  than  double  the  usual  rate. 

CLASSES  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

Six  classes  for  '^exceptional"  children  were  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  in  the  past.  Four  of  these 
classes  were  grouped  in  the  building  on  Tenth  Street,  near 
Walnut;  one  class  was  in  the  Park  Street  School;  one  in  the 
Forest  Home  Avenue  School.  The  classes  at  the  Tenth  Street 
School  had  a  special  arrangement  of  hours;  they  enjoyed 
the  use  of  a  gymnasium  fitted  up  with  simple  apparatus; 
they  had  an  excellent  manual  training  equipment.  The  en- 
tire school,  in  company  with  the  teachers,  ate  a  luncheon 
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which  was  provided  for  them  at  the  school.  Some  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  who  were  able  to  do  so  assisted  with  the 
work  about  the  school. 

The  instruction  given  the  children  from  books  was  modi- 
fied and  simplified  from  the  elementary  grade  work;  much 
time  was  given  to  instruction  and  practice  in  manual  training, 
and  to  physical  exercises  and  games  and  plays.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  committee  of  the  superintendent's  assistants 
carefully  tested  the  progress  of  a  number  of  the  pupils  who 
were  reported  by  their  teachers  as  probably  fit  to  be  sent 
back  to  w^ork  in  regular  classes  next  year.  On  this  occasion, 
as  at  the  close  of  previous  years,  a  few  pupils  were  adjudged 
fit  to  attempt  work  in  the  regular  classes  with  opening  of  the 
next  fall  term. 

But  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  by  these  few^  children, 
and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  teachers,  this  work 
has  not  yet  been  placed  upon  a  proper  basis  and  the  results 
lack  much  of  being  what  should  be  expected.  This  is  due  to 
more  than  one  cause;  among  these  are  the  following: 

The  children  have  not  been  chosen  in  a  manner  to  assure 
the  selection  of  those  who  belong  in  such  classes  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  The  pupils  have  been  recommended  for 
places  in  the  classes  by  teachers  and  principals;  they  have 
been  examined  by  some  member  of  the  medical  examiner's 
staff;  and,  where  the  medical  examiner's  office  approved 
the  request  of  the  principal  or  teacher,  they  have  been  placed 
in  a  class  for  exceptional  children  if  there  was  room  for  them. 
No  psychological  examination  and  no  adequate  psychological 
tests,  which  are  most  important  in  all  dealings  with  these 
children,  have  been  made. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  skillful  teachers  or  expert  physi- 
cians, who  are  not  also  trained  psychologists,  to  say  that  the 
plans  of  selection  heretofore  followed  have  not  given  satis- 
factory results.  Children  have  been  sent  into  these  classes 
who  were  not  in  any  way  mentally  subnormal.  In  some  cases 
they  were  poorly  nourished  and  w^eak;  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion did  not  operate  properly;  or  some  other  physical  defect 
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worried  them.  Some  times  they  were  found  to  be  merely 
vicious  and  troublesome.  In  other  instances  the  children 
received  were  found  to  be  so  low  in  intelligence  as  to  render 
them  custodial  cases — children  incapable  of  learning  the 
things  taught  in  schools,  and  requiring  the  care  and  training 
which  can  be  given  only  in  institutions  fitted  to  receive  such 
persons,  or  by  some  nurse  or  attendant,  constantly  guarding 
them  and  regulating  their  activities. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  school  employments  of  those 
exceptional  children  who  are  really  proper  subjects  for  the 
care  of  the  public  educational  system,  must  be  studied  out 
and  arranged  by  some  one  who  is  expert  in  determining  the 
status  of  those  who  should  be  admitted,  and  who  on  the 
basis  of  the  ascertained  facts,  gained  by  a  careful  study  of 
them  and  their  needs,  as  well  as  by  a  good  knowledge  of  public 
schools  and  their  limitation  of  time,  space,  equipment,  and 
cost,  can  advise  wisely  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  the  studies 
and  exercises  to  be  taken,  and  the  materials  and  equipment 
necessary  to  be  used. 

With  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren in  view,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the  fall, 
recommended,  and  the  Board  employed,  a  person  who,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  suitable  for  the  task,  and  from  time  to 
time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  number  of  children 
provisionally  reported  by  principals  and  teachers  and  by  the 
department  of  medical  inspection  to  belong  to  the  class  it 
is  desired  to  reach,  were  submitted  to  careful  physical  and 
psychological  examination  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  facts 
of  each  child's  life  history  and  heredity  ascertained.  The 
children  who,  after  these  tests,  were  pronounced  proper  mem- 
bers of  classes  of  this  kind,  were  placed  in  the  care  of  experi- 
enced teachers,  chosen  for  their  skill,  for  the  interest  in  and 
sympathy  with  their  pupils  shown  by  them  in  the  past,  and 
for  the  ability  they  were  believed  to  have  to  meet  and  deal 
successfully  with  the  new  problems  involved  in  this  work. 

The  venture  was  only  in  part  successful.  Some  benefi- 
cial results  were  obtained :    It  was  shown  that  a  psychological 
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study  of  each  child  under  consideration  for  membership  in 
such  a  class,  by  some  person  trained  for  the  work  is  absolutely 
essential;  that  not  more  than  one-half,  may  be  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  children  nominated  tentatively  for  mem- 
bership in  these  classes  by  the  teaching  force  and  the  medical 
inspectors,  belong  to  the  group  of  children  whose  mental 
limitations  are  such  that  they  ought  to  be  received  into  the 
classes;  that  skillful,  sympathetic  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  with  ungraded  classes,  can  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  this  work;  that  each  such  child  must 
be  studied  individually,  in  order  that  he  may  be  placed  with 
proper  associates  and  the  materials  and  methods  needed  in 
his  particular  case  may  be  employed  for  his  instruction  and 
training. 

The  person  employed  proved  quite  successful  in  making 
the  psychological  tests,  though  there  was  a  tendency  to  form 
too  many  different  kinds  of  small  ''groups",  and  to  over 
elaboration,  in  classification  of  pupils,  in  methods,  and 
in  equipment.  The  experiment  has  done  little  to  show  in 
any  reliable  way,  how  many  children  there  are  in  the  schools 
who  actually  are  sub-normal,  and  who  need  instruction  in 
these  classes,  or  to  establish  the  most  useful  and  at  the  same 
time  the  least  elaborate  methods  of  instruction,  or  to  show 
the  best  equipment  to  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  classes, 
consistent  with  the  least  expense.  The  person  temporarily 
employed  had  apparently  small  familiarity  with  public  school 
conditions  or  limitations,  and  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
ability  to  adapt  methods  of  instruction  and  equipment  for 
the  use  of  these  pupils  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  classes 
without  great  and  in  many  cases  unnecessary  expense. 

To  carry  on  this  work  successfully  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  supervisor  for  the  work  to  examine  the  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  classes,  advise  with  the  Superintendent 
and  the  general  supervising  staff  as  to  plans  for  instruction, 
and  as  to  the  necessary  equipment.  Such  a  supervisor  should 
be  a  trained  psychologist,  with  enough  of  the  knowledge 
which  physicians  have  to  examine  intelligently  the  bodies 
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as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  children  referred  to  him;  he  should 
be  familiar  with  public  school  work  and  necessities,  or  able 
to  apprehend  readily  the  conditions  existing,  and  the  limita- 
tions which  those  conditions  impose;  he  must  be  a  worker, 
ready,  at  the  beginning,  to  go  into  the  schools  and  examine, 
one  by  one,  with  care  and  patience,  the  1,000  or  1,500  children 
who  will  be  submitted  to  him,  in  order  to  select  from  them 
the  400  or  500  or  600  who  may  prove  to  be  proper  subjects 
for  this  work — a  worker  with  children  rather  than  a  maker 
of  ''reports";  he  must  be  prepared  to  go  over  the  city,  dis- 
trict by  district,  establishing  one  class  at  a  time,  for  only  in 
this  way  can  a  rational  plan  for  organizing  the  work  be  formed; 
he  must  know  how  to  co-operate  with  other  parts  of  the  school 
system  so  as  to  enjoy  the  good  will  of  his  associates  and  cause 
the  least  possible  disturbance  to  other  persons  and  other 
departments;  he  must  be  able  to  devise  plans  which  will 
permit  the  work  to  be  carried  on  successfully  without  unrea- 
sonable or  unnecessary  expense  for  equipment  or  materials. 

Such  a  person  is  not  easy  to  find;  there  are  not  many 
qualified  for  supervisory  positions  of  this  character.  But 
before  an  appointment  is  made,  it  should  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  right  person  has  been  selected.  The  work  is 
so  important  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  other 
school  work  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  allow  the  classes 
already  established  to  go  on  as  in  the  past,  unsatisfactory  as 
the  plan  is,  for  a  half  year  or  even  for  a  year  longer,  rather 
than  to  employ,  as  the  result  of  haste  or  accident,  or  personal 
solicitation,  a  person  not  qualified  for  or  adapted  to  the 
task. 

CLASSES  FOR  STAMMERERS. 

The  work  for  children  suffering  from  speech  defects  was 
continued,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  Day 
School  for  the  Deaf.  One  class  for  stammerers  was  con- 
ducted in  a  class  room  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf;  other 
classes  were  carried  on  in  four  other  schools,  in  different 
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parts  of  the  city.  Not  enough  teachers  were  available  to 
care  properly  for  all  the  pupils  needing  attention.  For  that 
reason,  while  none  of  the  classes  were  in  charge  of  teachers 
able  to  carry  on  this  corrective  work  in  connection  with  all 
the  other  work  of  the  day,  the  pupils  in  other  classes  could 
not  have  more  than  an  hour  of  instruction  and  training  by 
a  teacher  skilled  in  the  work.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
pupils  who  enjoyed  the  full  services  of  a  properly  qualified 
teacher  profited  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  those  who 
enjoyed  this  skilled  teaching  for  only  a  short  time  each  day. 

The  benefits  from  this  training  are  so  great  to  the  chil- 
dren who  have  these  speech  defects  that  plans  should  be  made 
to  take  suitable  care  of  all  pupils  who  are  in  need  of  it.  To 
do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  at  least  two  additional 
teachers. 

OPEN  AIR  CLASSES. 

Dvmng  the  j^ear  a  beginning  was  made  in  affording  proper 
care  to  those  children  whose  enfeebled  constitutions  and  home 
conditions  render  it  probable  that  they  will  grow  up  feeble 
and  inefficient  members  of  the  community,  or  that  they  will 
fall  a  prey  to  tuberculosis,  or  to  some  other  of  the  diseases 
which  attack  those  whose  bodies  are  weak  and  poorly  nour- 
ished. In  the  one  case  society  must  support,  as  paupers, 
those  who  come  to  years  of  maturity  too  feeble  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  struggle  for  existence;  in  the  other  case  society 
is  likely  to  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  hospital  care  and 
burial,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  a  potential  citizen  who,  if  well 
and  strong,  is  an  important  economic  asset  to  the  community. 
It  has  become  well  established  that,  by  proper  feeding,  to- 
gether with  arrangements  by  which  these  feeble  children  may 
spend  all  their  school  time  in  the  open  air,  most  of  them,  even 
with  their  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases, 
may,  if  taken  in  time,  be  transformed  into  rosy,  vigorous, 
youngsters,  able  to  do  their  school  work  in  youth,  and  likely 
to  mature  into  strong  capable  men  and  women,  with  good 
health  and  the  courage  which  good  health  gives,  able  to  take 
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up  life's  load,  and  bear  it  so  as  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

The  Prairie  Street  School,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  Street, 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  first  class,  both  because  it 
was  in  a  district  where  many  children  were  found  who  need 
this  opportunity,  and  because  there  was  available  room  in 
the  building.  A  room  upon  the  upper  floor  was  selected  to 
get  above  the  dust  of  the  street;  it  faced  to  the  south  so  that 
the  children  might  have  much  sunUght.  The  room  itself, 
an  ordinary  school  room,  was  used  as  a  dining  room  and  for 
a  general  room;  one  corner  of  it  was  inclosed  by  a  curtain  to 
give  a  space  in  which  the  school  physician  and  nurses  could 
make  the  necessary  measurements  and  tests  of  the  physical 
condition  of  pupils.  Outside  the  room,  to  the  south,  was 
erected  a  platform  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  school  room 
floor — a  little  less  than  25  by  35  feet.  Over  this  platform 
was  placed  a  good  roof;  its  sides  were  inclosed  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet;  above  this  the  walls  were  all  windows, 
hung  upon  "factory"  hinges  so  that  all  might  be  opened, 
the  top  of  each  section  tilting  inward,  the  bottom  outwaid, 
to  allow  the  air  to  blow  through  freely.  On  fairly  good  days 
the  sash  can  be  turned  until  it  lies  almost  flat,  and  the  "room" 
is  as  though  it  had  no  upper  side  walls;  on  windy  or  stormy 
or  cold  days  the  sash  can  be  sloped  a  little,  or  a  little  more, 
and  the  children  thus  protected  from  the  direct  effects  of 
the  storm  or  the  strong  wind. 

Each  child,  when  the  weather  requires  it,  has  a  suit  con- 
sisting of  a  heavy  "blanket"  coat  and  trousers,  which  are 
slipped  on  over  the  regular  indoor  clothing.  The  coat  bears 
a  "hood"  to  be  turned  up  over  the  child's  head  in  severe 
weather.  The  regular  shoes  are  removed  and  the  feet  forti- 
fied for  the  out  of  doors  by  drawing  on  first  a  pair  of  felt  or 
sheepskin  "bootees"  or  short  socks,  then  a  pair  of  heavy  felt 
boots,  reaching  about  to  the  knees.  Sometimes  these  boots 
are  "reinforced"  by  sewing  on  heavy  canvas  to  cover  the  soles 
and  sides  of  the  feet.  The  trousers  are  tucked  inside  the 
boots.    Each  child  has  also  a  pair  of  warm,  lined  gloves. 
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The  costumes  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  the  same;  each 
suit  complete,  not  including  blanket  or  cot,  costs  about  $7.00 
or  $7.50.  The  suits  are  buttoned  closely,  loosely,  or  left 
open;  the  gloves  are  used  or  not;  and  the  children  wear  their 
own  shoes  or  the  felt  boots,  according  to  the  weather. 

On  coming  to  the  school  in  the  morning,  the  pupils  dress, 
then  work  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  They  then 
have  "breakfast,"  a  sort  of  second  breakfast,  for  presumably 
all  had  breakfast  at  home.  At  noon,  all  have  a  substantial 
dinner.  At  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon  they  have  a 
luncheon  before  going  home.  At  each  of  these  meals  each 
child  eats  all  he  will.  One  of  the  * 'cloak"  rooms  attached  to 
the  school  room  is  used  for  a  ''kitchen". 

After  dinner  all  the  children  lie  down  for  an  hour  and 
nearly  all  of  them  sleep.  For  this  nap,  each  child  has  a  cot, 
and  is  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  sleeping  blanket.  The  sleep- 
ing is  done  out  doors,  on  the  platform;  in  fact,  all  the  school 
exercises,  except  eating,  dressing,  and  the  taking  of  measure- 
ments, weights,  etc.,  are  performed  out  in  the  open  on  this 
platform. 

The  hours  of  session  are  about  those  of  the  other  schools; 
the  studies  are  similar  to  those  of  an  "ungraded"  class.  The 
teacher  provides  for  herself  such  "costume"  as  she  wishes  to 
use.  She  has,  to  assist  her,  a  "matron",  who  cooks  the  meals, 
looks  after  supplies,  and  helps  with  the  "costuming"  of  the 
children.  The  pupils  do  all  they  can  to  help  themselves; 
this  includes  most  of  the  putting  on  and  off  and  putting  away 
for  the  night  of  their  school  costumes  and  blankets,  putting 
up  and  taking  down  the  cots,  removing  the  school  desks 
(which  are  portable  and  not  heavy)  when  necessary;  some 
of  the  older  children  help  the  matron  about  the  work  of  setting 
and  clearing  away  the  tables. 

The  pupils  are  sent  into  this  class  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Inspector;  while  there  they  are  frequently 
weighed,  measured,  and  blood  tests  made  by  him  or  his  repre- 
sentatives. The  children  received  have  uniformly  shown 
improvement  in  weight  and  in  general  strength  and  vigor; 
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in  a  number  of  cases  the  improvement  has  been  so  marked 
that  the  pupils  have  been  returned  to  their  regular  classes, 
the  school  physician  believing  that  the  child's  general  health 
and  vitality  and  his  ability  to  resist  disease,  were  equal  to  a 
resumption  of  life  under  ordinary  conditions. 

One  class  of  this  sort  is  very  far  from  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  schools;  a  considerable  number  more  are  required  if 
all  children  in  this  dangerous  condition  of  health  aie  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  class  established,  however,  has  shown  how 
the  thing  may  be  done,  and  made  clear  some  things  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  many  things  in  which  it  will  be  well  to  fol- 
low the  plans  already  developed.  It  has  shown  among  other 
things,  that  such  a  class  may  be  easily  established  in  any  school 
where  a  room  is  available,  by  erecting  a  platform  of  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  a  class  room  floor,  on  the  sunny  side  and 
connected  with  the  school  room  so  that  the  latter  may  be  used 
for  dining  room,  for  dressing  room,  and  by  the  medical  staff. 
It  is  important  that  the  cost  of  equipment  for  these  classes 
and  their  maintenance  be  made  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 
Any  unusual  or  unnecessary  cost  in  fitting  up  or  carrying  on 
these  or  other  special  classes  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Every  unnecessary  dollar  expended  not  only  tends  to  create 
undeserved  antagonism  to  these  important  new  departures, 
but  also  wastes  money  which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
other  ''betterments." 


One  additional  class  of  this  kind  was  established  during 
the  year.  This  brings  the  number  of  these  classes  up  to  five, 
situated  as  follows: 


The  plans  of  conducting  these  classes  and  their  super- 
vision have  been  discussed  in  previous  reports.  The  results 
of  the  work  are  very  gratifying,  51  children  attended  the  classes 
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Cass  Street  School 
Second  Avenue  School 


Twelfth  Street  School  (2) 
Twenty-seventh  Street  School 
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during  the  year.  These  are  taught  those  things  which  seeing 
children  learn,  so  far  as  limitations  permit;  their  health  and 
physical  development  are  looked  after;  they  come  into  some 
heritage  of  happiness;  and  what  is  at  least  as  important  as 
anything,  they  are  in  most  cases,  taught,  or  guided  into, 
some  employment  by  which  they  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, as  useful,  self-supporting  economic  units  in  the  com- 
munity. The  plans  used  in  Milwaukee  have  formed  the 
model  upon  which  this  work  has  been  organized  in  some  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  country. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TRADES. 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  of  trades  was  good,  an 
increasing  number  of  girls,  especially,  seeking  the  training 
which  the  trade  school  gives. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  to  establish  in  September  next, 
a  Preparatory  Course  in  the  School  of  Trades  for  Boys,  is  a 
wise  one.  As  is  well  known,  boys  are  not  permitted  to  take 
up  in  a  regular  manner  the  learning  of  a  trade  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  This  fact  has  kept  many 
boys  who  would  have  made  good  mechanics,  and  would  have 
liked  well  enough  to  do  so,  either  from  entering  upon  an 
apprenticeship,  or  from  taking  up  such  work  at  the  School 
of  Trades.  These  boys  choose,  or  they  are  required,  to  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fourteen  and  a  half,  fifteen,  or 
fifteen  and  a  half  years;  they  are  not  permitted  to  begin  the 
learning  of  a  trade  to  which  they  may  be  attracted;  they  are 
thus  led  into  various  unskilled  employments  where  they  are 
not  able  to  earn  very  good  wages — employments  which  do 
not  lead  to  any  desirable  future  skill  or  to  a  permanent  trade 
or  vocation.  They  do,  however,  become  accustomed  to  a 
weekly  income  and  usually  to  spending  all  or  a  part  of  this 
income  as  they  please.  Such  boys  are  seldom  willing  to  give 
up  work  which  brings  in  spending  money  and  go  back  to 
school,  even  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  good,  paying  trade; 
it  is  hard  to  give  up  the  desultory  employment  to  which  they 
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have  become  accustomed  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship, 
which  at  first  probably  pays  less  than  they  are  receiving. 
These  boys,  therefore,  go  on,  drifting  from  one  "job"  to  another 
and,  on  arriving  at  manhood  are  able  to  earn  only  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  well  trained  mechanic. 

It  is  for  such  lads  that  the  Preparatory  Course  at  the 
School  of  Trades  for  Boys  has  been  devised.  It  is  expected 
that  a  considerable  number  of  boys  who  see,  or  whose  parents 
understand  the  value  of  a  skilled  handicraft,  but  who  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  they  may  begin 
specific  trade  work,  will  enter  this  department  of  prepara- 
tion to  remain  for  the  half  year,  or  the  year,  or  the  year  and 
a  half  until  they  become  sixteen  years  of  age.  During  this 
time  they  will  receive  good,  thorough  training  in  the  things 
that  will  fit  them  better  to  take  up  the  trade  when  they  come 
to  the  required  age.  Handwork  with  tools,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, such  mathematics  and  applied  science  as  relate  especially 
to  the  trade — all  these  will  be  given.  And  promptly  on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  they  will  be  put  at  the  work 
of  the  chosen  trade. 

The  School  of  Trades  for  Girls  has  been  crowded  to  its 
capacity  throughout  the  year.  The  desire  for  this  instruction 
on  the  part  of  girls  and  their  parents  was  strong;  the  call 
by  the  public  for  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  trained  in 
the  school  has  been  even  stronger.  As  soon  as  funds  for  the 
purpose  can  be  found,  either  a  large  addition  to  this  school, 
or  a  building  for  a  similar  school  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  must  be  erected. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  of  Trades  for  Girls  w^ere  im- 
proved by  the  installation  of  a  fine  gymnasium  equipment, 
and  the  employment  of  a  competent  teacher  to  conduct  the 
gymnasium  classes  and  to  counsel  with  and  instruct  the  girls 
concerning  matters  relating  to  their  health. 

The  School  of  Trades  for  Boys  occupied,  about  the  middle 
of  the  year,  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  new  building, 
which  were  completed  at  that  time.  This  gives  to  this  school 
not  quite  half  of  the  space  which  ultimately  will  be  available 
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in  the  building  as  planned;  it  is  enough  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, to  care  adequately  for  the  trades  now  taught,  and  to 
permit  an  attendance  of  200  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  newly  established  preparatory  department. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Substantial  progress  is  shown  in  the  high  school  record 
for  the  year.  It  is  shown  first  in  the  increased  number  at- 
tending. But,  further,  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  improving  educational  facilities.  Many  years  ago  the  boys 
of  the  high  schools  w^ere  first  given  a  chance  to  take  manual 
training  in  various  forms;  but  during  the  past  year,  for  the 
first  time  their  sisters  had  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  household  arts — cooking,  sewing  in  its  various 
applications,  and  a  general  and  thorough  study  of  that 
knowledge  and  those  accomplishments  which  are  needed  by 
the  home  maker.  The  girls  who  chose  this  course,  and  many 
did,  have  thus  not  only  had  some  hand  training,  as  their 
brothers  have  long  had,  but  it  has  been  made  easy  for  them 
to  gain  a  reasonably  good  insight  into,  and  some  practical 
familiarity  with  that  most  important  profession  to  which 
statisticians  tell  us,  nine  women  out  of  every  ten  eventually 
come. 

For  years  many  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  coming 
into  the  public  schools  as  beginning  teachers,  have  been  defi- 
cient in  the  ability  to  discharge  certain  schoolroom  duties, 
which  are,  year  by  year  coming  more  generally  to  be  required 
of  the  thoroughly  equipped  teacher.  The  new  social  and 
industrial  conditions  which  surround  the  schools  have  made 
it  necessary  to  include  in  their  curriculum  manual  training, 
drawing,  physical  training,  and  simple  vocal  music,  as  well 
as  newer  methods  of  presenting  many  subjects. 

When  this  matter  was  discussed  with  the  normal  school 
authorities  their  reply  was  that,  if  the  graded  and  high  schools 
would  send  their  pupils  to  the  normal  schools  more  carefully 
instructed  in  certain  subjects  which  the  normal  schools  had 
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been  compelled  heretofore  to  spend  time  in  teaching,  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  very  important  to  the 
teacher  of  today,  or  by  requiring  the  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
diploma  to  spend  more  than  the  regular  time  in  the  normal 
school  in  order  to  complete  the  course,  the  normal  schools 
would  be  able  to  send  out  their  students  in  the  regular  time, 
in  two  years  as  at  present,  equipped  to  do  the  things  expected 
of  a  teacher  in  a  modern  school. 

With  this  situation  in  view  there  was  included  among 
the  regular  high  school  courses  one  known  as  the  Normal 
School  Preparatory  Course.  This  arrangement  or  "course," 
included  a  thorough  study  of  American  history,  a  review  of 
English  grammar,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  geography;  also  a 
good  training  in  freehand  drawing,  in  gymnastics  and  in  the 
elements  of  vocal  music.  These  subjects  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  other  essential  studies  found  in  a  four  year  high  school 
course  as  arranged  for  students  who  are  not  specifically 
preparing  to  enter  college.  It  is  believed  that  this  prepara- 
tion given  in  the  high  school  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
normal  schools  to  devote  less  time  to  supplying  its  students 
with  information  and  give  more  attention  to  teaching  them 
how  to  teach;  and  that  these  students  when  they  come  back 
into  the  public  schools  as  teachers  will  be  found  better  pre- 
pared and  more  useful  than  is  the  case  with  many  of  those 
coming  at  present. 

Under  the  conditions  existing  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
the  boy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village  shop  was  required  to 
do  a  multiplicity  of  things  with  his  hands;  the  farm  boy 
helped  in  making  the  fence,  the  hayrack,  the  sled  for  his 
coasting,  the  harness,  and  the  furniture  of  the  house;  he  cut 
the  firewood,  packed  away  the  meat  for  the  winter,  and 
repaired  the  mowing  machine.  Few  emergencies  of  his  every 
day  life  found  him  unprepared  to  deal  with  them.  The  town 
boy  today  grows  up  with  no  such  skill  of  his  hands;  the 
house  he  lives  in,  its  appurtenances  and  its  equipment  are 
almost  as  little  known  to  him  as  are  those  of  the  railway 
train  on  which  he  goes  to  the  next  town  or  the  street  car  that 
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carries  him  to  the  theater.  He  is  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
a  cupboard  shelf  or  a  screen  door  which  needs  attention,  or 
a  broken  lock  or  a  wornout  Fuller's  ball,  or  a  furnace  that 
will  not  "draw." 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  after  consultation  with  the 
principals  of  the  high  schools,  the  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Education  and  other  supervisors,  the  assistant  superintend- 
ents, and  others,  a  high  school  course  of  study  was  arranged 
to  meet  this  need.  It  is  known  as  the  General  High  School 
Course,  and  is  a  useful  course  to  be  taken  by  every  boy  and 
girl  who  is  not  specifically  preparing  for  college,  for  the  nor- 
mal school,  or  for  a  commercial  position.  For  the  girls,  the 
course  will  closely  correspond  to  the  "Domestic  Science" 
or  "Household  Arts"  Course  in  effect  during  the  past  year; 
for  the  boys  it  will  be  a  material  modification  and  extension 
of  the  present  Manual  Training  Course.  The  boys  who  take 
the  course  will  get  wood  working,  joinery,  wood  turning, 
and  cabinet  making — as  now;  they  will  make  acquaintance 
with  painting  and  wood  finishing  and  glass  setting; 
with  sheet  metal  working  and  soldering;  they  will  learn  the 
art  of  the  smith — forging — in  a  small  way;  they  will  use 
hand  tools  at  the  machinists'  bench;  they  will  learn  some- 
thing of  the  structure  and  repair  of  locks  and  keys;  they  will 
get  the  simpler  applications  of  plumbing  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  plumbing  fixtures;  they  will  study  the  opera- 
tion of  hot  air  furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  heating  systems, 
gas  and  steam  engines,  motors  and  dynamos;  they  will  be- 
come familiar  with  methods  of  wiring  houses  and  with  the 
use  of  storage  batteries. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  make  these  boys  into  mechan- 
ics, or  to  teach  them  trades;  but  they  will  be  so  instructed 
as  to  develop  their  hand  skill  and  the  ability  to  use  tools, 
as  well  as  their  judgment  in  emergencies,  their  resourceful- 
ness, and  their  self-reliance.  After  this  course  they  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  the  town  house  or  the 
modern  country  house  over  Sunday. 

The  course  will  have  at  least  one  other  advantage  for 
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boys — it  will  give  any  boy  who  takes  it  a  pretty  good  view 
of  the  essentials  of  several  skilled  trades.  He  will  be  able 
to  judge  how  he  would  like  any  one  of  them,  and,  further, 
whether  he  has  aptitude  for  it;  it  ought  to  give  a  good  many 
boys  such  a  view  of  these  employments  as  will  be  the  means 
of  helping  the  boy  to  ''find  himself". 

The  girls  in  this  course  will  get  not  only  cooking  and  the 
various  kinds  of  sewing;  they  will  also  be  instructed  in  laun- 
dry work,  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  house,  and 
as  to  its  sanitation;  in  simple  home  nursing  and  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  little  children;  in  managing  the  household,  in 
keeping  its  accounts,  in  apportioning  properly  the  household 
income,  and  in  the  daily  marketing  and  general  buying  neces- 
sary to  its  proper  maintenance. 

For  some  time  the  question  of  making  music  a  regular 
high  school  study  which  might  be  taken  as  an  elective  by  any 
student,  and  for  which,  w^hen  taken,  proper  credit  might  be 
received,  has  been  under  consideration.  During  the  year 
such  a  course  was  arranged;  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
proper  committee  of  the  board,  and  has  the  committee's 
approval.  The  course  as  proposed,  makes  it  possible  for  any 
student,  by  taking  music  for  one  period  or  ''hour"  on  each 
alternate  day — five  times  every  two  weeks — (no  outside  study 
being  required)  to  receive  one-fourth  of  a  "credit"  for  each 
semester's  work — one-half  credit  for  a  year's  w^ork;  by  taking 
the  subject  through  two  years,  one  credit  may  be  obtained. 
This  work  in  music  is  so  valuable  to  the  student  who  will 
attend  the  normal  school  and  expects  to  become  a  teacher, 
that,  while  it  is  not  absolutely  required,  each  student  in  the 
Normal  School  Preparatory  Course  is  strongly  advised  to 
take  it  and  is  expected  to  do  so  unless,  for  some  special  rea- 
son, he  selects  instead  some  other  study  as  an  elective. 

The  General  High  School  Course  and  the  Course  in  Music, 
have  not  yet  (June  30)  been  formally  adopted  by  the  board. 
All  preliminary  steps  have,  however,  been  taken,  and,  if, 
as  is  anticipated,  they  receive  the  board's  approval,  a  very 
substantial  progressive  step  will  have  been  taken. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  progress  of  the  work  in  physical  training  has  been 
marked.  This  has  been  true  especially  in  the  development 
of  outdoor  sports  and  the  greater  use  of  assembly  halls  and 
gynmasiums  for  free  play  and  games.  These  exercises  are 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupils  and  are  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  systematic  gymnastic  exercises  practiced  by  the 
classes.  The  growth  of  this  department  of  the  work  in  physi- 
cal training  only  emphasizes  anew  the  need  for  larger  school 
yards  for  playground  purposes,  and  for  more  equipment. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  clear  that  one  person  cannot  do 
all  that  must  be  done  to  supervise  the  physical  training  in 
the  school  system  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
work  of  arranging  and  outlining  the  work,  meeting  the  teach- 
ers in  groups  and  individually  for  instruction  and  explanation, 
when  added  to  the  necessary  visiting  of  schools  and  inspect- 
ing of  class  work  and  the  assisting  and  coaching  of  teachers 
in  their  class  rooms,  requires  more  time  and  energy  than 
any  one  person  can  give.  For  this  reason  one  year  ago  an 
assistant  to  the  supervisor  was  employed,  to  relieve  him  of  a 
part  of  the  work  of  visiting  and  inspecting  schools  and  help- 
ing teachers.  The  relief  thus  obtained  was  material;  it  was 
especially  noticed  in  the  greater  help  which  the  supervisor 
and  his  assistant  were  able  to  render  to  teachers.  It  was 
possible  for  their  visits  to  be  more  frequent,  and  for  teachers 
to  receive  much  oftener  than  in  the  past  such  suggestion 
concerning,  and  demonstration  of,  their  class  work  as  they 
might  desire  or  need. 

The  Public  School  Field  Day,  held  this  year  at  the  State 
Fair  Park,  was  the  best  illustration  so  far  given  of  the  benefits 
of  the  work.  The  day  was  very  cold  and  disagreeable.  In 
the  morning  it  was  feared  that  the  temperature  was  too  low 
to  permit  the  meet  to  take  place.  Many  of  the  contestants 
had  started  for  the  grounds,  however,  at  an  early  hour,  and 
it  was  known  that  no  notice  could  be  given  which  would  pre- 
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vent  thousands  of  others  from  going.  Under  these  conditions 
it  was  thought  best  to  proceed. 

The  morning  events,  chiefly  those  in  which  the  high  school 
pupils  were  contestants,  were  held  in  the  two  great  stock 
paviUons,  and  though  the  spectators  were  less  numerous  than 
if  the  day  had  been  fine,  the  contests  were  remarkably  spirited 
and  well  done.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  moderated  a 
little,  but  was  still  very  chilly.  All  the  events  took  place  as 
scheduled,  however,  including  the  great  mass  drill.  This 
was  no  more  perfect  in  execution  than  in  former  years,  but 
an  arrangement  of  sashes,  red,  white  and  blue,  worn  by  the 
participants  and  unfurled  during  certain  of  the  movements, 
gave  to  the  mass  the  appearance,  at  those  movements,  of 
a  huge  American  flag. 

In  spite  of  the  chilliness,  the  teachers,  scores  of  whom 
came  with  their  pupils,  the  judges  and  timekeepers,  and  the 
performers  themselves  were  ''present  for  duty",  and  by  their 
combined  effort  put  through  the  program  with  scarcely  a 
hitch.  The  contestants  in  many  of  the  events  were  anything 
but  warmly  clad;  but  they  danced  and  pranced  and  smiled, 
and  kept  up  such  a  fine  circulation  that  marvelously  few  of 
them  suffered.  The  hospital,  fitted  up  by  the  Department 
of  Medical  Inspection  and  attended  by  representatives  of 
that  department  and  by  the  school  nurses,  had  less  to  do 
than  in  any  previous  year;  and  a  careful  inquiry  made  by 
the  principals  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  on  the 
Monday  following,  showed  that  only  about  fifty,  out  of  all 
the  thousands  who  attended  the  Field  Day  Exercises  from 
the  more  than  sixty  schools  (between  4,000  and  5,000  took 
part  in  the  mass  drill  alone)  were  absent  from  school  from  any 
cause  connected  with  the  events  of  the  preceding  Saturday. 
As  one  principal  remarked  'There  seems  to  be  more  sickness 
and  absence  among  those  who  did  not  attend  the  Field  Day 
Exercises  than  among  those  who  did." 

The  benefits  of  the  gymnastic  work  done  throughout  the 
year  were  to  be  seen  plainly  on  this  occasion.  The  perform- 
ance by  pupils  of  the  same  age  and  grade  showed  improve- 
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ment  from  former  years.  The  ''form''  displayed  by  the  per- 
formers was  better;  the  time  in  the  races  was  lower;  the 
distance  in  the  broad  jumps  was  greater,  and  in  the  high  jumps 
higher;  the  girls,  especially,  approached  much  more  nearly 
the  "form"  and  quality  of  performance  shown  by  the  best 
boy  performers.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
6,000  or  7,000  boys  and  girls  took  part  on  Field  Day,  the 
benefits  were  shared  almost  equally  by  five  or  six  times  that 
number  who  had  been  interested  and  had  been  induced  by 
the  interest  aroused  through  Field  Day,  to  practice  all  through 
the  year,  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  in  the  training 
and  in  the  "qualifying  contests."  No  agency  has  done  so 
much  to  awaken  a  wholesome  and  almost  universal  interest 
in  athletics  and  in  the  sports  and  games  and  contests  which 
help  to  build  up  strong  bodies  in  our  young  people,  as  this 
annual  Public  School  Field  Day  and  the  training  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

SUPERVISION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

For  a  few  years  beginning  with  1911,  the  cooking  classes 
had  a  limited  amount  of  supervision,  given  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  cooking,  who  was  relieved  from  her  own  classes  for  a 
small  part  of  the  time  in  order  that  she  might  visit  the  other 
centers  to  inspect  the  work  being  done  there  and  render  such 
assistance  to  the  other  teachers  as  the  limited  time  allowed 
might  permit.  For  the  two  years  ending  with  June,  1912, 
the  work  of  the  cooking  classes  and  teachers  had  no  special 
supervision;  a  supervisor  was,  however,  employed  to  assist 
the  teachers  and  direct  their  work  in  sewing,  which  at  that 
time,  was  taught  only  in  grades  five  and  six. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  just  closing,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Household  Arts  Course  in  the  high  schools 
so  increased  the  scope  of  this  department  that  m.ore  adequate 
supervision  was  considered  necessary,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Supervisor  of  Household  Arts  was  authorized. 

This  supervisor  has  charge  of  the  sewing  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  five  and  six,  of  the  cooking  in  the  seventh  and 
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eighth  grade  centers,  and  of  the  household  arts, — cook- 
ing, plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  miUinery,  marketing,  house- 
hold accounting,  etc.,  in  the  high  school.  The  work  is  show- 
ing the  results  of  supervision.  The  sequence  of  the  lessons 
is  being  improved;  the  general  plan  is  being  unified  so  that 
the  parts  may  fit  better  together;  the  teachers  are  able  to 
obtain  counsel  and  the  assistance  which  they  need  to  tide 
them  over  their  difficulties  and  to  perfect  them  in  their  work. 

PLAYGROUNDS  AND  SOCIAL  CENTERS;    THEIR  ORGAN- 
IZATION AND  SUPERVISION. 

For  five  or  six  j^eais  desultory  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  various  activities  at  some  of  the  school  houses  under 
the  general  title  of  Social  Centers.  In  some  years  a  few 
thousand  dollars  were  set  aside  for  the  work;  in  other  years, 
nothing.  Something  resembling  playground  work  was  done 
in  a  few  instances  in  connection  with  vacation  schools.  For 
a  few  years  these  vacation  schools  were  conducted,  then 
lacking  funds,  the  board  discontinued  them.  It  came  to 
be  recognized  that  two  or  three  things,  at  least,  were  true 
with  reference  to  this  work  generally:  First  there  must  be 
a  fund  with  which  to  pay  expenses;  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  schools  were  not  enough  to  maintain  the  regular  school 
work  and  also  to  provide  for  this  new  activity.  Second,  the 
necessities  and  opportunities  for  the  w^ork  must  be  studied; 
taking  the  existing  conditions  as  a  starting  point,  wise  and 
practicable  plans  for  organizing  and  doing  it  must  be  mapped 
out.  Third,  proper  supervision  is  essential;  no  new^  thing 
of  this  sort  will  go  forward  successfully  unless  it  is  looked 
after — and  well  looked  after. 

Under  these  conditions  the  board  sought  the  necessary 
enactments  from  the  legislature  of  1911.  After  a  rather 
bitter  struggle,  in  which  persons  not  connected  with  the 
schools,  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  very  objec- 
tionable laws,  the  statute  at  present  enjoyed  by  Milwaukee 
was  passed. 
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This  law  vests  in  the  School  Board  the  right  to  maintain 
and  equip  on  its  own  premises,  all  recreational  activities,  to- 
gether with  evening  and  vacation  schools;  also  to  co-operate 
with  the  Park  Board  and  other  city  boards;  when  such  co- 
operation is  arranged,  the  School  Board  supplies  the  instruc- 
tors and  supervisors  needed,  the  other  boards  provide  plant 
and  equipment  upon  their  own  premises.  The  School  Board 
is  given  a  special  tax,  not  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  mill 
annually,  to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  this  work.  It  has 
authority  to  appoint  a  supervisor,  and  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Under  this  act  the  Board  has  organized,  and  during  the 
past  year  has  carried  on  the  following  activities: 

Spring  and  Fall  Playgrounds. 
Vacation  Playgrounds. 
Social  Centers. 
Evening  Classes. 

The  entire  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Supervisor 
of  Plaj^grounds  and  Social  Centers,  who  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  department.  Playgrounds  are  laid  out,  equipment 
for  them  and  for  social  centers  is  installed,  and  assistant  super- 
visors and  instructors  are  employed  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion. He  also  recommends,  after  becoming  familiar  with 
requirements,  the  various  activities  to  be  undertaken  upon 
playgrounds  and  in  social  centers. 

The  spring  and  fall  playgrounds  are  open  for  all  children 
during  May,  June,  September  and  October,  of  each  year. 
They  are  supervised  and  used  from  3:30  to  5:45  P.  M.  In 
many  cases  the  grounds  are  lighted  and  used  in  the  evening 
from  6:45  until  9:30  o'clock.  Such  playgrounds  were  main- 
tained on  the  grounds  of  the  following  schools: 

Eighth  Street  (corner  Sycamore). 
Fifth  Avenue  (near  Hayes  St.) 
Hanover  Street  (near  Mitchell). 
Fourteenth  Street  (corner  Galena). 
Prairie  Street  (comer  Seventh). 
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The  Hanover  Street  Playground  was  in  part  on  the  public 
school  grounds,  and  in  part  on  the  grounds  in  custody  of  the 
Park  Board. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Park  Board  playgrounds  were 
maintained  as  follows: 

Franklin  Square  Playground  (Teutonia  Avenue,  near  Center  St.) 

Hanover  Street  (near  Mitchell). 

Kosciusko  Park  (Fifth  and  Lincoln  Avenues) 

Lapham  Park  (Gcrmania  Street,  between  7th  and  8th). 

A  sample  ''Order  of  Exercises"  for  girls  for  a  Spring  or 
a  Fall  Playground  follows: 

3:30-4:00     Free  play. 
4:00-  4:45    Games  (low  organization) 
4:45-  5:15    Games  (highly  organized) 
(  Mon. 

5:15-  5:45    Athletics  •<  Wed.    Apparatus  work  J  Tues. 

(  Fri.      and  Feats  (  Thurs. 

5:45-  6:45  INTERMISSION. 

6:45-  8:30    Games  (high  and  low  organization) 

8:30-  9:00    Athletics  3— Apparatus  Work  and  Feats  3. 


SATURDAY  PROGRAM: 

[  Singing. 
9:00-  9:45    Games      •<  Running. 

I  Miscellaneous. 

9:45-10:00    Free  Play. 

10:00-10:45    Races  and  Games  1^^^^ 

j  Bean  Bag. 

10:45-11:00    Free  Play. 

1 1 :00-l  1 :30    Games  (highly  organized). 

11:30-12:00    Games       '  ^"^^^ 


\  Qui( 
(  Men 


Memory  and  Sense  Training. 

1 2 :00-l  :30  INTERMISSION. 

1 :30-2 :00     Apparatus  Work  and  Feats. 

2:00-2:15     Free  Play. 

2:15-3:15     Games  (low  organization.) 
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3:15-3:30 
3:30-4:30 
4:30-4:45 
4:45-5:30 


Free  Play. 

Gamos  (highly  organized). 

Free  Play. 

Athletics. 


Girls'  time  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Gymnasium  Out- 
fit, Traveling  Rings,  Horizontal  Ladder: 

School  days — Time  scheduled  for  apparatus  work. 
Saturdays — Same  as  above. 

3:15-3:30. 

4:30-4:45. 

Summer  or  vacation  playgrounds  were  conducted  at 
the  same  places  as  the  Spring  and  Fall  playgrounds.  These 
were  supervised  and  used  in  the  forenoon  from  9:00  o'clock 
to  12:00  noon;  in  the  afternoon  from  1:30  to  5:30  o'clock; 
in  the  evening  (those  which  were  lighted  and  all  but  a  few 
of  them  were)  from  6:45  to  9:30  o'clock.  The  ''Day's  Order'^ 
for  boys  for  one  of  the  Summer  Playgrounds  follows: 

9:00-  9:50  Apparatus  Work  and  Feats. 

9:30-10:20  Games  (highly  organized). 

10:20-10:30  Free  Play. 

10:30-11:20  Games  (of  low  organization). 

11:20-11:30  Free  Play. 

11:30-12:00  Athletics. 


12:00-1:30 

INTERMISSION. 

1:30-2:45 

Games  (highly  organized). 

2:45-3:00 

Free  Play. 

3:00-3::30 

Athletics. 

3:30-3:45 

Free  Play. 

3:45-4:45 

Games  (of  low  organization). 

4:45-5:00 

Free  Play. 

5:00-5:30 

Apparatus  Work  and  Feats. 

5:30-0:45 

INTERMISSION. 

G:45-8::30 

(Jam.es  (high  and  low  organization) 

8:30-9:00 

Athlotics. 

9:00-9:30 

Apparatus  Work  and  Feats. 
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Girls'  time  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus, traveling  rings,  horizontal  ladders,  etc.: 

1:30  to  2:00  P.  M. 
3:15  to  3:30  P.  M. 
4:30  to  4:45  P.  M. 

These  series  of  exercises  represent  a  good  deal  of  study 
and  experiment;  they  are  the  result  of  repeated  trial  and 
re-trial.  It  is  believed  that  they  may  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  m^embers  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  and  to  the 
general  public  of  Milwaukee,  but  to  persons  in  other  cities 
who  are  interested  in  this  movement  and  in  the  plans  by  which 
it  is  being  worked  out  and  made  effective.  For  these  reasons 
the  report  on  the  subject  of  playgrounds  and  social  centers 
is'^made  with  rather  full  detail. 

Social  Centers  were  conducted  at  the  following  schools: 

Detroit  Street  (three  evenings  per  week). 
Dover  Street  (four  evei  ings  per  week). 
Forest  Home  Avenue  (six  evenings  per  week) . 
Fourteenth  Street  (six  evenings  per  week). 
Fourth  Street  (six  evenings  per  week). 

The  following,  by  co-operation  between  the  Park  Board 
and  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  was  opened  as  an  athletic 
center  for  boys  and  young  men: 

Lapham  Park  Pavilion  (six  evenings  per  week.) 

The  program  at  Lapham  Park  Pavilion  was  one  of  games, 
basket  ball,  indoor  baseball,  etc. — all  under  supervision. 

In  the  social  centers  many  different  activities  were  car- 
ried on,  as  the  conditions  in  each  case  seemed  to  render  ad- 
visable. The  number  of  evenings  per  week,  too,  was  regu- 
lated by  what  seemed  to  be  the  reasonable  demand.  The 
weekly  order  of  one  of  the  full  time  social  centers  is  given  as 
an  illustration : 
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WEEKLY  PROGRAM,  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE  SOCIAL 
CENTER. 

Monday  Evening. 

For  men,  and  for  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age: 

Active  Game  Room — (high  organization). 
Active  Game  Room — (low  organization). 
Quiet  Game  Room — Table  games,  chiefly. 
Library  and  Reading  Room. 
Shower  Baths  and  Dressing  Rooms. 
Swimming  Pool. 

Other  Activities: 

Sewing  Class  (women). 
Cooking  Class. 
Glee  Club. 
Band. 

Newsboys'  Republic. 
Alumni  Association. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

For  women,  and  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age: 

Active  Game  Room — (high  organization). 
Active  Game  Room — (low  organization). 
Quiet  Game  Room — table  games,  chiefly. 
Library  and  Reading  Room. 
Shower  Baths  and  Dressing  Room. 
Swimming  Pool. 

Other  Activities: 
Sewing  Class. 

Class  studying  for  Naturalization  (men). 

Wednesday  Evening. 
General  Entertainment,  every  other  week. 


Thursday  Evening. 

For  women  and  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age : 
Same  activities  as  on  Tuesday  evening. 
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Other  Activities: 
Sewing  Class. 
Cooking  Class. 
Orchestra. 
Girls'  Club. 

Civic  Club — once  a  month  (Citizens'  organization). 

Friday  Evening. 

For  men,  and  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Same  activities  as  on  Monday  evening. 

Other  Activities: 
Dramatic  Club. 
Naturalization  Class. 

Saturday  Evening. 

Both  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls  over  fourteen  years  ad- 
mitted under  prascribed  regulation. 
Dancing  Class. 
Dancing  Social. 

Another  year  the  schedule  should  be  so  drawn  that  men 
and  boys  would  not  have  two  nights  so  widely  separated  as 
Monday  and  Friday.  Special  conditions  made  this  schedule 
necessary  at  this  school  the  past  season. 

A  very  substantial  advance  has  been  made  in  organiz- 
ation of  working  plans  for  the  playgrounds  and  social  centers. 
A  good  deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  at  first  in  determining 
what  the  various  instructors  and  supervisors  ought  to  be  paid; 
there  were  no  precedents;  at  one  time  all  had  been  paid  the 
same  as  evening  school  teachers.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  this  was,  in  many  cases,  an  unnecessarily  large  expendi- 
ture. The  question  of  janitors  proved  troublesome,  also, 
and  it  soon  became  clear  that  some  definite  basis  of  payment, 
and  of  requirement  was  necessary. 

During  the  year  past,  a  schedule  of  payment  for  play- 
ground and  social  center  workers  and  for  social  center  janitors 
has  been  worked  out  which  seems  satisfactory  to  all  concerned 
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and  which  enables  the  department  to  get  the  help  which  is 
required.  As  this  salary  question  is  one  which  has  caused 
difficulty  in  many  places,  it  is  given  herewith,  trusting  that 
the  plans  may  be  found  suggestive  elsewhere: 

SUMMER  PLAYGROUND  SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPERVISORS 
AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


Forenoon.  Afternoon.  Evening. 

Class  A                      $1.25  $1.75  $2.00 

Class  B                        1.00  1.50  1.50 

Class  C  75  1.25  1.00 

Class  D                          .50  1.00  .50 

SPRING  AND  FALL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Afternoons.  Evenings. 

Class  A   $1.25  $2.00 

Class  B   1.00  1.50 

Class  C  75  1.00 

Class  D  50  .50 

Saturdays — Same  as  Summer  Playgrounds. 


SOCIAL  CENTER  SCHEDULE. 

Afternoons.  Evenings. 

Instructors                                    $1.50  $2.50 

Atten  dants,  Class  A                         1.25  2 . 00 

Attendants,  Class  B                         1 . 00  1 . 50 

Attendants,  Class  C                            .75  1.00 

Attendants,  Class  D                           .50  .50 

Accompanists                                   .75  1.25 


JANITOR'S  SOCIAL  CENTER  SCHEDULE. 

Afternoon.  Evening. 

For  attendance   $0.50  $0.75 

Additional: 

For  each  "Class  A"  room   .50(Afternoon  and  even- 

For  each  "Class  B"  room   .25       ing  together.) 
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"Class  A"  rooms  include  assembly  halls,  kindergarten  rooms,  swim- 
ming tanks,  and  all  rooms  from  which  the  school  desks  must  be 
removed  after  school  and  replaced  before  the  room  can  be  used 
for  school  purposes  again. 

"Class  B"  includes  all  other  rooms  used  for  Social  Center  purposes. 

A  number,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  Social  Center  schools 
are  opened  in  the  afternoon  for  pupils  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Such  pupils  do  not  come  in  the  evening  except  on 
the  occasions  of  general  entertainments  at  which  a  program 
of  some  sort  is  rendered;  at  such  times  they  may  come  with 
their  parents. 

Each  social  center  which  is  open  six  evenings  per  week  is 
in  charge  of  a  director,  who  is  employed  by  the  year.  He 
is  in  charge  afternoons  and  evenings.  He  is  free  on  Sundays, 
and  on  each  alternate  Wednesday  evening;  he  has  also  some 
of  his  forenoons.  On  some  forenoons  he  devotes  the  time  to 
''survey''  or  other  social  work  in  his  community.  During  those 
months  when  the  social  centers  are  not  in  operation,  he  has 
charge  of  a  "Spring  and  Fall"  or  a  "Vacation  Playground." 
Four  weeks  are  allowed  him  for  vacation.  The  salary  is  on  a 
basis  of  $1200,  $1300,  $1400,  $1500,  $1600.  One  or  more  direc- 
tresses, as  needed,  are  employed,  to  assist  and  direct  the  work 
of  the  women  assistants  and  attendants  at  the  different  play- 
grounds and  in  the  social  centers.  These  directresses  are, 
like  the  directors,  employed  by  the  year,  and  are  paid  upon 
the  same  schedule  of  salaries. 

The  use  of  social  centers  as  places  for  the  meeting  of 
various  citizens'  organizations — civic  clubs,  singing  societies, 
chorus  classes,  orchestras,  brass  bands,  citizenship  classes, 
mothers'  clubs  (several  of  these  in  co-operation  with  the 
Health  Department  of  the  city),  the  Newsboys'  Republic, 
alumni  organizations,  drill  clubs,  social  clubs,  dramatic  clubs, 
literary  societies,  and  the  like,  is  constantly  growing,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  real  success  of  the  social  center 
movement,  as  at  present  carried  on.  This  excellent  showing 
has  been  due  directly  to  the  strong  organization  of  the  depart- 
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ment  and  the  excellent  supervision,  both  made  possible  by 
the  wise  liberality  of  the  board  and  the  freedom  given  to  ex- 
periment, and  to  work  out  successful  plans.  But  this  would  all 
have  been  impossible,  as  would  have  been  the  fine  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Park  Board,  and  the  Health  Department, 
and  with  other  city  departments,  without  the  practical  and 
successful  law  under  which  all  the  work  of  organization  and 
co-operation  and  administration  has  been  brought  about. 
There  has  been  much  inquiry  concerning  this  law,  and,  be- 
lieving the  publication  wall  be  useful,  it  is  printed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  and  immediately  following  this  report. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Supervision,  as  administered  by  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  responsible  for  the  instruction  in  a  system 
of  public  schools,  is  of  two  kinds:  First,  inspection;  this  con- 
sists in  examining,  inspecting  the  general  conditions  of  the 
school,  noting  the  way  in  which  the  building  and  its  appur- 
tenances are  kept  up,  the  manner  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils, 
the  way  in  which  the  principal's  duties  are  administered, 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given  by  the  teachers.  Such  inspection  may  merely  note 
these  •  things  as  a  matter  of  acquiring  information  upon 
which  to  form  an  official  judgment  or  to  confirm  or  modify 
reports  filed  by  others;  or  the  inspection  may  be  followed 
l)y  suggestion,  criticism  or  commendation  as  circumstances 
render  advisable.  Second,  supervision;  this  presupposes 
visits  longer  than  for  purposes  of  inspection.  While  super- 
vision implies  all  that  is  accomplished  by  inspection,  it  also 
implies  very  much  more.  The  supervisor  takes  more  time 
to  study  the  details  of  the  situation,  or  the  conditions  in  a 
jxnrticular  school  room.  He  notes  conditions,  but  he  takes 
time  to  study  out  the  causes,  if  conditions  require  such  study. 
He  is  thus  in  better  position  to  suggest  remedies  if  the  situa- 
tion is  not  good,  or  to  ])ass  on  to  other  schools  and  teachers 
the  good  ideas  and  good  methods  he  finds  in  any  particular 
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place.  He  has,  and  when  necessary,  takes  time  to  discuss 
with  principal  or  teacher  the  purposes  or  the  content  of  the 
course  of  study  on  a  particular  subject  or  for  a  particular 
grade;  faults  are  criticised  but,  in  connection,  the  methods 
of  correcting  those  faults  are  pointed  out;  often  the  super- 
visor exemplifies  the  better  method  by  conducting  the  exer- 
cise or  teaching  the  class  for  the  teacher's  benefit.  The  super- 
visor conducts  meetings  of  the  teachers  for  discussion  of  the 
subject  matter  in  his  special  charge,  and  that  teachers  may 
get  a  better  understanding  of  it  and  of  the  principles  under- 
lying its  presentation  and  use,  During  his  office  hours  he 
meets  the  teachers  who  seek  his  counsel,  and  assists  them  to 
solve  their  difficulties  and  plan  to  better  the  work  devolving 
upon  them.  The  inspector  views,  weighs  and  estimates, 
criticises,  perhaps  suggests.  The  teacher  or  the  principal 
whose  professional  organism  has  not  ossified,  finds  in  the  super- 
visor who  has  learned  that  his  duties  are  not  merely  those  of 
inspection,  a  wise  mentor,  a  counselor,  most  valued,  and  a 
helper. 

Under  the  conditions  necessarily  existing  in  a  large  city 
the  superintendent  of  schools  must  confine  him^self  during 
his  school  visits  almost  wholly  to  the  work  of  inspection; 
the  multiplicity  and  the  varied  nature  of  his  duties,  which 
require  that  he  shall  give  attention  to  many  things  besides 
the  work  of  instruction,  preclude  often  to  his  great  regret 
the  possibility  of  his  being  in  any  satisfactory  way  a  super- 
visor. In  the  very  largest  cities  a  limited  number  of  his 
chief  assistants  m^ay  be  engrossed  by  duties  of  the  same  char- 
acter; but  beyond  this,  the  superintendent's  assistants,  and 
his  aids  employed  because  of  expert  knowledge  in  certain  spe- 
cial lines  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools,  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  Avork  of  supervision. 

In  Milwaukee,  aside  from  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
all  the  general  educational  stafT  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  supervision.  They  inspect,  to  be  sure,  but  this  is 
the  smallest  of  their  duties.  Their  visits  are  of  such  length 
as  to  permit  them  to  learn  conditions  thoroughly,  and  to 
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study  causes  and  remedies  as  well  as  to  ascertain  facts.  If 
a  teacher  lacks  skill,  the  better  methods  or  the  better  appli- 
cation of  method  is  explained;  if,  after  this,  the  teacher  still 
has  difficulty,  the  supervisor  acts  as  ''coach"  to  help  the 
teacher  get  the  task  properly  in  hand;  if  necessary,  the  super- 
visor takes  the  class  and  teaches  it,  to  allow  the  teacher  to 
see  just  how  it  is  done,  as  well  as  to  get  a  more  correct  stand- 
ard and  a  better  ability  to  judge  what  skillful  and  finished 
work  is  like.  In  grade  meetings  held  by  the  supervisors  the 
subject  m^atter  of  the  various  branches  is  discussed  and  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  them  are  illustrated;  not  in- 
frequently some  skillful  teacher  or  the  supervisor  conducts 
a  class  to  show  some  especially  good  plan  or  method,  or 
to  illustrate  the  presentation  of  some  especially  difficult 
portion  of  the  work. 

If  the  schools  of  any  city  are  to  be  the  best  possible, 
such  supervision  as  this  which  Milwaukee  has  now,  is  neces- 
sary; it  must  be  possible  for  the  teaching  force  to  come  in 
contact,  at  not  too  great  intervals,  with  such  leaders,  who 
can  point  out  ways  to  improve,  clear  away  difficulties,  and 
show  the  path  to  better  performance.  Teachers  sometimes 
object  to  supervision,  and  complain  that  it  increases  their 
work.  Occasionally  a  sigh  is  heard  for  the  ''good  old  days" 
when  there  was  no  supervision  and  each  principal  or  teacher 
was  a  law  unto  himself. 

Supervision  does  not  increase  the  teacher's  work.  The 
teacher's  work  has  increased  within  a  generation  through  the 
introduction  of  subjects  not  formerly  included  in  the  list  of 
school  studies.  Many  teachers  who  began  a  good  while  ago 
were  not,  when  these  new  subjects  came  in,  prepared  either 
in  knowledge  of  subject  matter  or  in  methods  to  teach  them 
acceptably.  For  this  reason  while  there  was  no  supervision 
these  teachers  frequently  neglected  the  new  subjects  entirely 
or  taught  them  very  badly.  After  supervisors  were  em- 
ployed, it  was  some  one's  business  to  take  note  and  see  whether 
the  work  being  done  was  up  to  a  proper  standard.  This,  of 
course,  mode  apparent  at  once  those  cases  where  the  teacher 
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was  either  incompetent  or  neglectfi]!;  and  of  course  these 
teachers,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  stand  out  as  incapable,  did 
find  it  necessary  to  work  harder  than  they  had  been  doing. 
But  as  the  schools  which  train  teachers  come  more  generally 
to  prepare  them  in  all  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  the  num- 
ber of  this  class  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  supervisors  who  worry  and  nag 
those  whom  they  should  help,  perhaps  in  the  same  proportion 
as  there  are  teachers  who  nag  and  scold  and  worry  their 
pupils;  but  an  occasional  instance  of  this  sort  does 
not  destroy  the  value  of  supervision,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work  in  general  on  the  other. 
And  such  supervision  as  Milwaukee  and  some  other  cities 
enjoy  is  proving  not  only  of  the  greatest  help  to  all  teachers 
who  desire  to  do  the  best  work,  but  a  very  effective  means 
of  improving  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  in  the  schools. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  number  of  employees  and  the  activities  of  the  Medical 
Inspection  Department  were  extended  during  the  year. 
There  were  added  the  full  time  of  one  dental  inspector,  who 
the  previous  year  was  employed  for  only  a  part  of  the  time, 
one  nurse,  and  one  attendant  in  the  free  dental  clinics.  This 
brings  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  department 
up  to  nineteen. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  departmient, 
see  the  report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Inspector,  following 
this  report. 

The  time  of  the  dental  inspector  was  largely  employed 
in  the  examination  of  pupils  in  the  schools  and  in  giving  to 
classes  of  pupils  instruction  concerning  the  importance  of 
and  proper  m.ethods  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  teeth. 
Some  time  was  given  to  assisting  in  the  free  dental  clinic, 
which  was  maintained,  as  during  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
Milwaukee  Public  School  Free  Dental  Clinic  Association. 
The  members  of  this  organization  of  public  spirited  Milwaukee 
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dentists  kept  up  throughout  the  year  their  attendance  at 
the  clinic,  which  was  housed  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Medical 
Inspector's  quarters,  each  forenoon  and  each  afternoon  find- 
ing some  one  of  their  number  in  attendance  at  the  chair  ready 
to  attend  to  any  cases  sent  by  the  Medical  Inspector  or  his 
aides.  The  attendant  in  the  dental  clinic  who  in  the  past 
had  been  employed  by  the  Association,  was  for  the  year 
just  closed,  paid  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  entire  equipment  for  this  clinic, 
most  modern  in  every  way,  was  purchased  by  these  dentists 
and  its  use  donated  to  the  schools;  they  have  now  offered 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  ownership  of  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors, free  of  cost,  Their  generous  interest  and  their  as- 
sistance to  the  children  of  the  schools  should  be  recognized 
with  the  highest  praise. 

The  additional  school  nurse  employed  during  the  year 
added  to  the  efficiency  of  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  for 
preserving  and  improving  the  health  of  pupils.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the 
physician  are  required;  but  following  inspection  and  diagnosis 
by  the  physician  the  services  of  the  ' 'visiting  nurse"  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  full  benefits  of  the  inspection  are  to  be 
realized.  The  visits  of  the  nurse  to  the  homes  help  parents 
in  hundreds  of  cases  to  realize  the  necessity  for  better  living 
conditions,  greater  cleanliness,  different,  if  no  more  costly 
food  and  clothing;  they  are  led  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  medical  or  surgical  treatment  needed  by  their  children, 
something  which  careless  or  ignorant  parents  are  prone  to 
ignore  or  fail  to  understand.  The  one  nurse  added  during 
the  year,  however,  is  by  no  means  enough.  The  nurses 
should  not  ])e  fewer  in  num]:)er  than  the  physicians.  If  not 
enough  of  b'oth  can  be  supplied,  it  might  be  better  to  do 
with  fewer  physicians  rather  than  fewer  nurses. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

For  many  years  the  school  authorities  have  been  mak- 
ing valiant  effort  to  improve  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  con- 
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ditions  under  which  thousands  of  our  children  do  their  school 
work.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  (any  one  who  would 
carefully  learn  the  facts  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  large) 
are  under  better  health  conditions  at  school  than  at  home. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  No  matter  what  conditions  children 
may  have  to  endure  at  home,  the  conditions  at  school  should 
be  the  best  w^e  know  how  to  get.  In  the  new  buildings  and 
in  the  additions  to  older  buildings  the  best  known  hygienic 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  insisted  upon.  Thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  out  of  the  repair  fund  for  the 
reconstruction  of  old  buildings  and  the  installation  of  better 
sanitary  appliances  and  better  ventilating  systems.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  many  of  the  schools  still  have  in  them  w'ater 
closets  and  other  ^'sanitary  accommodations"  which  should 
not  be  tolerated,  and  so-called  ''ventilating  systems"  which 
insure  that  the  pupils  shall,  for  most  of  the  day,  breathe, 
not  pure  air,  but  foul  air.  This  situation  is  a  dangerous 
heritage  from  a  series  of  years  w  hen  under  the  law  formerly 
existing,  succeeding  city  administrations  and  common 
councils  cut  down  the  sums  asked  for  and  imperatively  needed 
to  put  the  school  buildings  in  wholesome  condition. 

The  school  system  has  still  a  number  of  buildings  in  which 
the  water  closets  and  urinals  are  most  objectionable,  not 
only  from  the  offence  given  to  the  sense  of  smell,  but  because 
of  the  lack  of  good  light  in  the  rooms,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  partitions  dividing  the  separate  stalls  are  so  scant  that 
no  one  should  expect  any  sentiments  of  modesty  to  persist 
in  children  compelled  to  use  habitually  such  facilities. 

In  many  buildings,  too,  the  bubbling  fountains  w^hich 
have,  in  accordance  wdth  the  law,  replaced  the  old  fashioned 
bucket  and  cup,  are  in  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  that  the  flow  of  w'ater  is  so  feeble  that 
children  can  drink  only  by  placing  their  mouths  in  contact 
with  the  bubbler.  Comment  on  such  a  condition  is  super- 
fluous. In  some  cases  good  bubblers  should  replace  the  faulty 
ones  in  use;  in  others,  a  larger  supply  pipe  from  the  street 
main  to  the  building  w^ould  remedy  the  trouble,  as  it  has 
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already  done  in  some  cases;  in  still  others,  the  water  pressure 
at  the  building  is  so  poor  that  there  seems  little  hope  of  getting 
any  sufficient  flow  of  water  upon  the  upper  floors.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  the  bubblers  should  be  removed  from  all  floors 
where  no  adequate  pressure  is  to  be  hoped  for;  inconvenient 
as  it  is  for  pupils  to  go  down  one  or  two  floors  for  a  drink, 
it  is  far  better  than  to  permit  the  conditions  now  found  upon 
the  upper  floors  of  some  buildings  to  continue. 

The  ventilation  also  in  a  number  of  buildings  is  execrable. 
In  some  the  flues  for  carrying  pure  air  to  the  school  rooms 
are  too  small — a  very  common  fault;  in  a  number  of  build- 
ings the  openings  through  which  air  is  discharged  from  the 
flues  into  the  rooms  are  partially  stopped  up  by  clumsily 
devised  "hoods"  or  "defl'ectors,"  intended  to  keep  the  strong 
air  blast  made  necessary  by  the  smallness  of  the  flues,  from 
blowing  upon  the  heads,  or  into  the  faces  of  the  pupils;  in 
some  cases  the  flues  are  placed  so  as  to  discharge  from  the 
front  of  the  room  into  the  faces  of  the  occupants,  instead  of 
being  situated  on  the  side,  opposite  to  the  windows  supplying 
light  to  the  pupils;  in  other  cases  leaks  allow  gases  from  the 
engine  used  to  drive  the  fan  or  from  other  sources,  to  escape 
into  the  flues  or  air  chambers  from  which  air  is  supplied  to 
the  room.  In  not  a  few  of  these  older  buildings  the  venti- 
lating apparatus  is  so  crude  or  defective  that,  except  for  the 
cold  floors  in  most  barracks,  the  children  occupying  barrack 
rooms  are  in  every  way  surrounded  by  better  hygienic  con- 
ditions than  those  attending  school  in  these  buildings. 

The  proposition  to  put  into  the  next,  or  an  early  bond 
issue  a  sum  large  enough  to  reconstruct  a  number  of  the  build- 
ings referred  to,  should  receive  careful  consideration;  and, 
important  as  it  is  to  gravel  playgrounds,  to  put  in  concrete 
retaining  walls  and  steps,  and  to  paint  interiors  and  portions 
of  exteriors  in  order  to  n\ake  buildings  clean  and  give  them 
a  neat  ap])carance,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  it  will 
not  be  wiser,  and  do  more  for  the  general  health  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  to  allow  most  of  these  repairs  to  wait, 
if  not  enough  money  can  be  had  to  do  both,  and  to  devote 
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every  dollar  available  for  the  next  few  years  to  renovating 
toilet  rooms  and  putting  in  new  water  closets,  to  providing 
proper  ventilation,  and  improving  generally  those  hygienic 
conditions  which  require  remedy. 

EMBARRASSMENT  FROM  ANNEXED  TERRITORY. 

For  several  years  the  Board  of  School  Directors  has  been 
greatly  harassed  by  the  conditions  attaching  to  portions  of 
territory  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  city  from  time  to 
time.  The  rulings  of  the  State  Department  have  been  some- 
times upheld,  sometimes  controverted,  by  the  courts;  the 
school  funds  of  these  areas  have  been  tied  up;  conflict  of 
authority  has  been  frequent.  Principally  as  a  result  of  these 
controversies,  the  city  school  authorities  have  been  required 
to  take  in  and  care  for  a  large  number  of  pupils  for  whose 
instruction  no  funds  had  been  provided,  and  for  whom, 
frequently,  no  school  rooms  were  available.  The  board  has 
been  seriously  hampered  by  these  conditions  and  both  the 
pupils  in  territory  annexed,  and  those  whom  these  new  combers 
have  in  some  cases  overcrowded  seriously,  have  been  the  suf- 
ferers. The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
effect  that  the  completion  of  annexation  for  city  purposes 
effects  annexation  for  school  purposes  also,  will  settle  the 
dispute  and  relieve  the  situation.  While  some  temporary 
inconvenience  must  necessarily  follow  when  pupils,  for  whom 
no  previous  preparation  has  been  m.ade,  are  thrust  into  the 
schools,  yet  it  will  now  be  possible  for  the  city  school  dis- 
trict to  realize  at  the  next  state  apportionment  of  funds 
whatever  amount  these  newly  acquired  wards  are  entitled 
to  as  their  share  of  the  state  school  fund;  it  will  be  possible, 
also,  to  have  all  property  within  the  added  territory  included 
in  the  next  assessment  roll,  and  the  tax  for  schools  levied 
upon  it  as  well  as  the  tax  for  other  city  purposes. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NINE  YEARS. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  three  year  term,  it  appeared  to 
the  writer  of  this  report  to  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  some 
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changes  w  hich  had  come  into  the  schools  within  that  time; 
now,  as  three  such  three  year  periods  have  gone  by  since  the 
present  superintendent  came  into  the  service  of  the  schools, 
it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  recapitulate  briefly  some  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  that  time.  Such  a  view 
of  the  backward  way  is  occasionally  worth  while;  it  makes 
possible  a  just  estimate  of  progress;  it  is  often  suggestive  as 
to  the  forward  steps  which  should  next  be  attempted. 

Among  the  items  which  seem  to  warrant  attention  in 
this  connection,  are  the  following: 

Increased  school  attendance. 
Increased  teaching  force. 

Increased  proportion  of  pupils  in  upper  grades. 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher  equalized  so  that  all  teachers 
in  elementary  grades  have  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Number  of  pupils  who  fail  in  their  work  much  reduced. 
Courses  of  study  in  elementary  grades  and  in  high  schools 

reconstructed. 
Trade  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  established. 
Individual  help  period  established,  during  which  the  teacher 

each    day,    gives   individual  help  to  those  pupils  who 

need  it. 

Time  devoted  each  day  to  book  lessons  shortened. 

Custom  of  half  yearly  promotions  established. 

Ungraded  classes  established. 

Examination  as  a  test  for  promotion  abolished. 

Custom  estabhshed  of  special  promotions  for  pupils  able  to 

progress  more  rapidly  than  their  classmates. 
Policy  established  of  encouraging  all  pupils  who  complete 

the  eighth  grade  to  enter  the  high  school. 
Custom  established  of  looking  after  pupils  who    enter  the 

high  schools,  to  prevent  failure  and  discouragement,  so 

far  as  possible. 

Nature  lessons  and  school  gardens  made  a  part  of  school 
work. 
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Manual  training  and  cooking  lessons  extended  to  all  seventh 

and  eighth  grade  classes. 
Parochial  school  classes  given  cooking  and  manual  training 

lessons  in  the  public  schools. 
Teaching  of  Polish  and  Italian  languages  introduced  into 

the  elementary  grades. 
Use  of  Public  Museum  for  illustrated  lectures  to  public  school 

pupils  much  extended. 
Classes  for  ''exceptional"  (subnormal)  children  established. 
Day  classes  for  blind  children  organized. 
Classes  for  stammerers  established. 
Open  air  classes  established. 
More  efficient  supervision  established,  including: 

Heads  of  departments  in  high  schools. 

Supervision  of  physical  training. 

Supervision  of  work  of  primary  grades. 

Supervision  and  co-ordination  of  work  in  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  education. 

Supervision  of  drawing  and  design. 

Supervision  of  household  arts. 

Supervision,  in  addition  to  the  organization  of,  play- 
ground and  social  center  work. 
Organization  of  truancy  department. 
Penny  lunches  introduced. 
Use  of  corporal  punishment  decreased. 

Spirit  of  confidence  and  cheerful  co-operation  between  pupils 

and  teachers  stimulated. 
Cost  of  textbooks  reduced. 

Uniform  hours  for  school  sessions  throughout  the  city  es- 
tablished. 

Flag  days  named,  on  which  the  national  flag  is  to  be  dis- 
played over  the  public  school  buildings. 

Policy  of  larger  and  better  equipped  school  grounds  adopted. 

Policy  of  larger  school  buildings,  rather  than  an  increased 
number  of  smaller  buildings,  established. 

New  type  of  school  buildings  with  modern  facilities  and  large 
assembly  halls  on  ground  floor,  adopted. 
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ATTKXDAxn:: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  tlie  schools  increased  as  follows: 
Enrollment,  including  evening  schools,  which  were  re-estab- 
lished, from  43,439  to  58,252;  14,713—34  per  cent. 
Average  membership,  from  36,002  to  45,516;  9,514—26 
per  cent. 

Average  daily  attendance,  from  33,473  to  42,944;  9,471— 
28  per  cent. 

Teaching  Force: 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  schools  incieased  from  984  to  1,435;  451 — 46  per  cent. 

Increased  Ratio  in  Upper  Grades: 

Out  of  each  1000  pupils  in  the  schools  the  number  in 
the  primary  grades  decreased  from  674  to  587;  87 — 15  per 
cent. 

The  number  per  1000  in  the  granunar  grades  increased 
from  279  to  327;  48—17  per  cent. 

The  number  in  the  high  schools  rose  from  47  to  86;  39 — 
83  ])er  cent. 

P]qualization  in  Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher: 

Formerly  many  teachers  in  primary  grades  had  classes 
ranging  in  numbers  from  50  to  55;  60,  65,  70  and  even  75, 
while  other  teachers  in  granunar  grades  had  very  much  smaller 
classes,  35,  30,  down  to  25,  and  even  fewer.  Now,  the  num- 
bers have  been  equalized;  all  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  have  as  a  quota  45  ])upils;  the  actual  attendance 
l)er  teacher  is  a]:)out  40. 

Reduction  in  Numijeii  of  Failures: 

A  very  large  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  failures  am()ng  i)U])i]s  in  elementary  grades.    If  it  costs 
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approximately  $40  to  educate  a  pupil  for  a  year,  every  child 
who  fails  and  drops  back  one-half  year,  makes  an  extra  cost 
of  $20;  each  one  who  falls  back  a  whole  year  makes  an  extra 
cost  of  $40.  Any  reduction  in  number  of  failures  lets  children 
finish  school  in  fewer  years  and  saves  money;  or  it  gets  chil- 
dren farther  along  in  their  school  work  in  the  same  time  and 
thus  confers  greater  educational  benefits  on  them  without 
extra  cost.  The  figures  showing  large  increase  in  number 
of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades,  indicate  that  this  second  re- 
sult has,  in  a  notable  degree,  followed  the  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  failures. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Course  of  Study: 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  failures.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  several 
are  named  following: 

In  Elementary  Grades: 

First  in  importance  is,  perhaps,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  grades.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  material  was  cut  out  of  the  required  work  of  the  com- 
mon school  course,  and  that  which  remained  was  arranged 
so  as  to  fit  better  the  abilities  of  pupils  of  the  ages  found  in 
the  different  grades.  The  removal  of  this  unimportant  or 
less  important  subject  matter  not  only  brought  the  require- 
ment within  the  child's  power  of  performance,  but  also  al- 
lowed more  time  to  be  spent  in  learning  thoroughly  the  most 
important  things.  Time  and  effort  were  also  saved  by  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  language 
work,  reading,  spelling,  oral  and  written  composition,  gram- 
mar; by  correlating  history  and  geography;  history  with 
civics;  nature  study  and  general  lessons  w^ith  language; 
arithmetic  with  geography;  general  lessons  with  manual 
training;  reading  with  all  lessons. 
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In  the  High  Schools: 

The  courses  in  the  high  schools  have  also  been  extensively 
rearranged.  A  half  year  more  time  is  now  given  to  the  study 
of  algebra;  science  is  taught  more  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  practical  affairs  of  life;  more  stress  is  laid  on  oral  and 
written  composition.  Vocational  education  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  introduction  of  a  course  giving  special  prepara- 
tion for  students  intending  to  attend  the  state  normal  schools 
and  become  teachers,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  commercial 
course  which  gives  undoubtedly  the  best  fitting  to  be  had  in 
the  city  for  business  positions.  A  course  in  household  arts 
has  been  added  wherein  all  girls  in  the  high  school  who  wish, 
may  get  four  years  of  such  training. 

Trade  Schools: 

A  trade  school  for  boys  and  a  trade  school  for  girls  were 
established.  The  former  sends  out  young  men  of  suitable 
age  trained  and  fit  to  do  the  work  of  the  trades  taught,  (ma- 
chinist and  tool  maker,  carpenter  and  joiner,  plumber,  pat- 
tern maker)  as  beginning  journeymen,  able  to^earn  journey- 
man's wages.  The  latter  sends  out  well  trained  and  accept- 
able milliners  and  dressmakers;  the  girls  learning  either 
trade  also  learn  the  elements  of  housekeeping,  in  anticipation 
of  that  time  when  they  will  be  responsible  for  homes  of  their 
own. 

Individual  Help  Period: 

A  half  hour  is  set  aside,  the  closing  half  hour,  of  each 
day,  as  the  '^individual  help  period,"  in  which  each  teacher 
is  to  give  to  each  of  the  three  or  four  or  five  pupils  who  that 
day  most  need  the  teacher's  special  attention,  the  particular 
help  each  needs;  not  a  period  for  "drill"  or  ''making  up," 
but  a  time  when  the  teacher  studies  into  each  pupil's  diffi- 
culties and  tries  to  work  out,  with  him,  some  plan  by  which 
he  may  avoid  or  overcome  them. 
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This  "individual  help  period"  has  saved  thousands  of 
children  from  failure  and  from  falling  behind  in  their  classes; 
it  has  made  it  possible  for  hundreds  to  receive  a  little  special 
help  which  they  needed  to  fit  them  for  a  "special  promotion" 
to  the  next  higher  class. 

Shortening  Time  Devoted  to  Book  Lessons: 

This  "individual  help  period"  has  made  it  possible  to 
shorten  by  one  half  hour  the  school  time  devoted  to  book 
lessons.  The  average  child,  by  a  little  closer  application, 
can  do  his  ordinary  school  lessons  in  less  time  than  he  formerly 
devoted  to  them;  by  shortening  the  lesson  program  by  one- 
half  hour,  all  those  children  who  do  not  need  "individual 
help"  have  this  half  hour  free;  they  can  devote  it  to  helping 
at  home,  or  to  recreation,  preferably  out  of  doors;  w^hen 
school  grounds  and  equipment  and  teaching  force  have  been 
increased  to  meet  present  day  conditions,  the  time  thus  saved, 
and  perhaps  some  more  time  as  well,  can  then  be  given  to 
physical  training  and  games,  and  to  manual  training — ex- 
ercises which  ought  to  build  up  stronger  bodies  and  develop 
hand  skill  and  general  efficiency. 

Half  Yearly  Promotions: 

The  work  apportioned  in  the  course  of  study  was  divided 
into  half  year  portions,  and  classes  are  promoted  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year.  This  plan  has  saved  a  half  year  or  a  year, 
or  even  more  time,  for  thousands  of  children.  When  a  pupil 
is  not  able  to  go  on  with  his  class  he  loses  only  a  half  year, 
instead  of  a  whole  year,  as  he  did  under  the  old  plan  of  pro- 
moting only  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  half  yearly  plan, 
too,  makes  it  easier  for  pupils  who  are  fit,  to  have  "special 
promotions"  into  the  next  higher  class.  Many  children  can 
make  up  the  work  of  a  half  year  when  to  make  up  the  work 
of  a  year  would  be  too  heavy  a  handicap.  Many  can  skip 
across  a  ditch  five  feet  wide,  who  would  fail  if  sent  at  one 
ten  feet  across. 
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Ungraded  Classes  Established: 

Ungraded  classes  ^ve^e  established  for  pupils  who  pos- 
sessed good  mental  and  physical  ability,  but  who  were  greatly 
retarded — three  or  four  or  more  years  behind  the  grade  in 
which  they  should  have  been  at  their  age — and  for  those 
who  were  very  irregular  in  their  attainments.  The  skilled 
teachers  of  these  classes  give  these  backward  children  such 
special  training  as  they  need  to  enable  them  to  make  rapid 
progress  until  they  can  be  placed  in  regular  classes  with  pupils 
of  approximately  their  own  age.  In  some  schools  containing 
many  young  foreigners,  two  ungraded  classes  were  kept  up. 

Examinations  as  a  Test  for  Promotion  Abolished: 

Examinations  are  used  in  the  high  schools  as  aids  in 
determining  fitness  for  promotion,  but  they  are  only  valued 
at  one-third,  the  other  two-thirds  of  a  pupil's  standings  being 
made  up  from  the  teacher's  judgment  of  proficienc}^  as  shown 
by  daily  work.  Pupils  whose  standings  in  daily  work  are 
high  are  ''exempted"  from  examinations,  but  each  pupil 
must  take,  each  month,  at  least  one  examination  as  a  matter 
of  training  and  intellectual  discipline. 

In  elementary  grades,  examinations  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum;  at  the  close  of  each  semester  it  is  usual  to 
send  out  from  the  superintendent's  office  to  all  grades,  from 
the  third,  up,  questions  for  an  examination  in  a  single  subject. 
These  lists  of  questions  are  sent  chiefly  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion to  teachers  and  a  means  of  unifying  work  and  standards 
in  the  schools;  while  the  pupil's  standings  in  these  examina- 
tions are  marked,  the  promotions  are  made  upon  the  teacher's 
judgment,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  principal. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  teaching  is  to  develop  in  pupils 
courage  to  attack  and  power  to  solve  the  problems  and  do 
the  tasks  met  in  the  school,  rather  than  the  ability  to  shine 
in  tests  as  to  the  quantity  of  information  stored  up. 
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Special  Promotions: 

A  contiiuied  effort  has  been  made  not  to  overlook  those 
pupils  who  by  reason  of  greater  maturity  or  more  than  usual 
mental  and  bodily  strength,  appeared  able  to  do  more  work 
than  was  required  in  the  classes  where  they  were.  Such  pu- 
pils, were  often  given  some  preliminary  help  during  individual 
help  hour  or  in  an  ungraded  class;  then,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  teacher  approved  by  the  principal,  they  are  placed 
in  the  next  higher  class.  This  plan  has  for  hundreds  of  pupils 
saved  a  half  year  or  a  year,  or  even  more;  it  has  saved  to  the 
school  many  pupils  who  would  have  become  impatient  or 
discouraged  and  left  school;  it  has  given  to  many  the  benefit 
of  the  studies  and  training  of  the  higher  grades  when  other- 
wise they  must  have  left  school  without  this  advantage. 

Encouragement  to  Enter  High  School: 

The  plan  of  excluding  from  the  high  schools  all  mediocre 
students  and  those  not  likely  to  make  brilliant  records  for 
scholarship  has  been  changed;  all  pupils  finishing  the  eighth 
grade  have  been  encouraged  to  enter  high  school,  to  stay 
through  a  four  year's  course  if  possible — if  not,  to  stay  as 
long  as  they  could.  This  policy  is  on  the  theory  that  the 
high  schools  are  for  the  pupils;  that  the  high  school  pupils 
do  not  exist  chiefly  to  bring  glory  to  the  school  through  bril- 
liant scholarship  records;  that  the  high  school  ought  to  be 
so  organized  that  it  is  a  good  place  for  any  well  disposed  boy 
or  girl  to  spend  some  time,  and  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils,  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  its  young  people  attend  its  high  schools, 
either  for  a  half  year  or  a  year,  or  two  years  or  three,  or  four. 
The  high  schools  as  well  as  the  grammar  schools  have  very 
generally  sympathized  with  and  helped  in  this  movement. 

Better  Care  of  High  School  Pupils: 

In  spite  of  the  entrance  of  this  greatly  increased  number 
of  students  of  only  medium  ability,  the  high  schools  do  not 
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show  a  larger  record  of  failures  than  before.  This  is  due  to 
the  different  attitude  taken  towards  the  pupils  by  the  teach- 
ers; and  to  the  fact  that  the  high  school  students  are  more 
carefully  looked  after  than  ever  before.  Each  student,  on 
entering,  passes  under  the  care  of  some  teacher,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  act  as  guide  and  friend,  and  to  whom  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  go  when  perplexed  or  in  difficulty.  The  old 
theory  that  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students 
were  likely  to  fail  anyway,  and  ought  to  be  crowded  out  of 
the  school  as  soon  as  possible  has,  in  the  Milwaukee  high 
schools  today  few  adherents;  the  school  authorities  expect 
that,  in  the  high  schools  as  in  the  elementary  grades,  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  and  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  failure  of  any  pupil;  and  indifference  or  lack  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  not  considered  either  a  good  or  a 
satisfactory  reason. 

Nature  Study  and  School  Gardens: 

Opportunities  in  the  city  for  children  to  plant  seeds  and 
raise  flowers  and  vegetables,  to  get  acquainted  with  insects 
and  birds  and  other  animals,  large  and  small,  are  so  limited 
that  unless  systematic  plans  are  made  and  well  carried  out, 
the  pupils  grow  up  almost  without  this  wholesome  knowledge. 
For  this  reason  a  series  of  flowers,  vegetables,  birds  and  trees 
was  arranged  for  study  or  cultivation  by  the  successive  grades. 
This  nature  study  gives  not  only  much  subject  matter  for 
excellent  language  work,  but  gives  also  some  occasion  for 
''manual  training."  Not  all  schools  do  much  with  it,  but  a 
large  number  have  made  it  a  valuable  school  exercise;  the 
success  and  the  profit  under  present  conditions,  depend  largely 
upon  the  interest  and  energy  of  the  principal  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  on  the  extent  of  the  school  grounds  and  the  neigh- 
borhood conditions. 

The  first  requisite,  if  the  work  is  to  be  made  as  useful 
and  as  general  as  it  ought,  is  to  provide  adequate  grounds  for 
all  schools;   from  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  these  natural 
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things  which  is  shown  by  many  teachers,  and  the  lack  of  in- 
terest and  knowledge  of  the  best  manner  of  doing  the  work 
which  others  show,  it  is  clear  that  before  any  thing  like  the 
success  which  is  desirable  and  easily  possible  can  be  had,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  some  competent  person  as  super- 
visor of  school  gardens,  and  nature  study;  a  person  able  to 
plan  and  lay  out  the  work,  and  to  counsel  with  and  help  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  pupils  as  to  how  they  may  organize  and 
carry  it  on  most  successfully  in  connection  with  each  school. 

Extension  of  Manual  Training  and  Cooking: 

Nine  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  grammar  grade  boys 
and  girls  to  take  manual  training  and  cooking  in  only  a  few 
of  the  schools;  the  number  of  centers  was  so  small  that  the 
work  was  made  optional,  only  those  children  taking  it  who 
wished  to  do  so.  Since  that  time  facilities  have  been  ex- 
tended until  every  girl  in  the  schools  has  a  lesson  in  cookery 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  length,  in  a  well-equipped  kitchen, 
under  a  well  trained  teacher,  once  each  week  during  the  two 
years  spent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  every  boy  in 
the  same  grades  has  lessons  in  manual  training  (joinery)  in 
a  well-equipped  shop  presided  over  by  a  trained  teacher,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  girl  classmates  are  having  lessons  in 
cookery. 

Parochial  School  Classes  in  Cooking  and  Manual 
Training: 

Within  the  past  few  years  (since  the  school  year  1909-10) 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  parochial  and 
private  schools  of  the  city,  have,  at  the  request  of  their  school 
authorities,  been  received  into  the  public  school  cooking  and 
manual  training  centers,  and  have  been  instructed  in  those 
subjects  in  the  same  manner  as  public  school  pupils,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  such  instruction  being  paid  by  the  public  school 
board.  In  most  instances  these  pupils  are  received  and 
taught  during  an  "extra  period,"  from  3:00  o'clock  to  4:30 
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o'clock,  P.  M.  Not  all  parochial  schools  in  the  city  send 
classes  in  this  manner,  but  a  considerable  number,  all  who 
have  ap])lied  for  the  privilege,  do  so. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and 
those  from  the  private  schools  have  not  been  mixed  in  the 
classes,  those  from  the  outside  being  taught  by  themselves. 
Pupils  coming  in  this  manner  are,  however,  enrolled  as  public 
school  pupils  ''attending  part  time",  and  are,  during  the  time 
of  their  attendance,  under  the  public  school  authority  in  the 
same  manner  as  regular  pviblic  school  pupils. 

Modp:rn  Languages  in  the  Public  Schools: 

For  many  years  the  German  language  has  been  taught 
in  the  public  schools  to  those  pupils  w  hose  parents  wished  to 
have  them  study  it.  Within  a  few  years,  requests  have  been 
received  froni  the  patrons  of  several  schools  which  enroll  a 
large  proportion  of  pupils  of  Polish  parentage,  asking  that 
their  children  might  receive  instruction  in  the  Polish  language 
instead  of  in  the  German.  From  the  patrons  of  one  school 
where  the  children  attending  are  nearly  all  of  Italian  parent- 
age, a  similar  request  was  received.  After  deliberation,  the 
board  granted  both  these  requests,  and  now  in  six  schools 
the  Polisii  language,  and  in  one  the  Italian,  is  taught,  just 
as  the  German  is  taught  in  the  school  system. 

Extension  of  Museum  Lectures: 

Formerly  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Public  iMuseum 
with  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  school  work  was  confined  to 
grades  seven  and  eight.  For  the  past  few  years  all  pupils 
of  grades  four,  five  and  six,  also  have  gone  to  the  Museum 
in  company  with  their  teachers,  visited  the  various  depart- 
ments and  exhibits,  and  listened  to  the  illustrated  lectures 
prepared  by  the  Museum  Lecturer  for  their  entertainment 
and  instruction. 
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Classes  for  Exceptional  Children: 

Classes  for  "exceptional"  children  were  first  established 
during  the  school  year  1908-09,  when  one  class  was  started 
experimentally.  Nine  such  classes  are  now  in  operation. 
In  them  are  placed  those  pupils  who  are  below  the  normal 
in  mental  ability.  Every  year  this  segregation  is  recognized 
more  and  more  clearly  as  necessary.  By  this  plan  the  reg- 
ular teachers  and  classes  are  relieved  of  the  burden  which 
these  children,  who  cannot  learn  what  other  children  can,  or 
in  the  way  that  normal  children  do,  and  who  are  often  par- 
tially irresponsible,  always  impose  when  left  in  regular  classes; 
it  is  also  possible  to  adapt  the  subject  matter  for  these  pupils, 
when  placed  in  special  classes,  so  that  they  may  be  given 
things  which  they  can  do  and  exercises  they  can  perform, 
with  educational  appliances  suitable  to  their  abilities.  These 
classes  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Day  Classes  for  the  Blind: 

In  the  school  year  1907-08,  the  board,  following  the  pre- 
cedent established  in  the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  organized 
day  classes  for  the  blind.  In  these,  blind  children,  or  those 
whose  sight  is  so  deficient  that  they  cannot  receive  instruction 
as  children  with  good  eyesight  do,  are  taught  according  to  ap- 
proved methods,  by  teachers  specially  trained  for  the  work. 
These  children  remain  members  of  society,  and  of  their  homes; 
the}^  are  not  banished  to  institutions,  and  they  learn  much 
that  other  children  learn.  After  preparing  their  lessons  w  ith 
the  aid  of  their  special  teachers  and  by  means  of  the  special 
appliances  devised  for  their  use,  they  recite  in  the  regular 
classes  with  the  other  children;  in  man}^  cases  as  they  grow 
up,  they  are  directed  toward  some  employment  for  v.hich 
they  are  adapted,  and  are  given  training  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  maintain  themselves  independently 
like  seeing  people. 
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Classks  for  Stammerers: 

Classes  have  been  formed  to  correct  stammering  and 
other  speech  defects  from  which  many  children  suffer.  It 
has  in  the  past  been  very  difficult  for  parents  to  know  where 
to  find  teachers  to  do  this  -w  ork,  and  especially  to  know  when 
they  had  found  teachers  competent  to  correct  these  speech 
defects.  Parents  have  often  paid  large  sums  of  money  to 
persons  who  pretended  to  cure  these  troubles,  and  their 
children  have  received  small  benefit,  or  none  at  all.  Many 
youths  who  are  affected  in  this  way  have  left  school  before 
getting  any  adequate  education,  because  of  the  embarrass- 
ment and  humiliation  caused  by  their  infirmity.  These  classes 
in  the  public  schools  are  a  great  boon;  they  not  only  remove 
or  greatly  lessen  the  trouble;  they  keep  in  school  numbers 
of  pupils  who  would  otherwise  drop  out,  uneducated. 

Open  Air  Classes: 

These  have  been  established  for  that  considerable  num- 
ber of  pupils  who,  on  account  of  acquired  taint  or  heredity 
of  weakness,  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  or  are  quite  cer- 
tain either  to  die  before  reaching  maturity  or  grow  up  feeble 
and  puny,  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  com- 
munity. Work  in  the  open  air  vvith  suitable  clothing  to  give 
the  necessaiy  warmth,  proper  food  in  plenty,  and  training  in 
the  art  of  hygienic  living,  have,  even  in  one  short  year,  worked 
great  benefit  in  many  cases.  The  work  holds  great  possi- 
bilities. 

More  Thorough  Supervision: 

F.very  l)usiness  employing  many  persons  depends  for 
its  best  effectiveness  first,  on  correct  organization,  and  then 
on  proper  supervision  of  its  working  force.  No  matter  how 
excellent  the  individual  workers  may  be,  without  the  right 
supervision  their  work  lacks  purpose,  standards  of  excellence 
vary,  and  less  is  accomplished  than  where  all  departments 
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are  well  supervised.  This  general  statement  is  as  true  of  a 
school  system  as  of  any  other  business  enterprise.  And  as 
the  Milwaukee  School  System  has  increased  in  number  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  organize  the 
system  as  well  as  the  governing  statute  permitted,  and  to 
provide  more  supervision.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
adequate  supervision  is  provided,  but  much  progress  has  been 
made. 

Heads  of  Departments  in  High  Schools: 

The  work  of  the  high  schools  has  been  divided  into  de- 
partments, and  for  each  of  these  a  ''head"  has  been  appointed. 
As  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  high  school  approaches  or  reach- 
es 1000,  the  principal  must  devote  his  time  chiefly  to  the 
general  executive  management  of  the  school;  he  has  less 
and  less  time  to  inspect  the  class  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments or  to  advise  with  teachers  about  their  teacliing.  The 
''Head  of  Department"  is  necessary  to  assist  the  principal  in 
the  work  of  instruction.  The  "head"  visits  classes,  confers 
with  the  teachers  of  the  subject  which  he  has  in  charge, 
assists  them  in  their  preparation  and  in  their  teaching,  keeps 
the  work  of  all  up  to  the  right  standard,  advises  with  the 
principal  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  department.  Very 
substantial  benefits  are  already  to  be  observed  as  the  result 
of  this  plan. 

Supervision  of  Physical  Training: 

The  era  when  most  of  the  people  of  Milwaukee  interested 
themselves  to  get  some  systematic  ph3^sical  exercise  and 
training  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  outside  of  the 
school,  has  passed  awa3^  Ten  years  ago,  it  became  evident 
that  the  work  of  physical  education,  which  has  been  put  upon 
the  schools,  must  be  better  done;  that  while  in  some  schools 
much  interest  was  taken  in  doing  it,  and  the  exercises  were 
well  chosen  and  well  performed,  in  others  it  was  greatly  neg- 
lected, and,  in  general,  lacked  much  of  being  well  done.  In 
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1908,  therefore,  a  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  was  ap- 
pointed to  systematize  and  direct  this  work. 

The  greatest  improvement  has  been  shown;  the  school- 
room work  in  gymnastics  is  now  good  in  all  schools;  it  is  better 
than  it  svas  in  the  best  before  a  supervisor  was  employed; 
interest  in  outdoor  and  indoor  games  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased; the  custom  of  our  annual  Athletic  Field  Day  has 
been  established. 

It  became  evident  that  one  supervisor  could  not  do  the 
work  as  it  should  be  done  and  one  year  ago  an  assistant  to 
the  supervisor  was  employed.  At  least  one  more  assistant 
is  needed  now. 


Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades: 

Milwaukee  always  had  many  fine  primary  teachers;  it 
had  some  who  were  not  so  fine;  it  had  some  who  were  poor. 
With  increased  size  of  school  buildings,  the  executive  duties 
of  principals  left  them  less  time  to  assist  and  train  their  teach- 
ers; a  considerable  number  of  principals,  also,  had  never  done 
the  work  of  the  primary  grades  and  were  not  prepared  to  help 
their  primary  teachers  to  the  best  advantage.  To  meet  these 
conditions,  therefore,  in  1908,  a  supervisor  was  appointed 
whose  duty  lay  with  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades. 

Great  benefit  has  come  to  the  classes  in  these  grades 
from  this  supervision.  The  assignment  for  the  several  classes 
has  been  more  carefully  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  chil- 
dren; the  methods  and  standards  of  the  best  teachers  have 
been  extended  to  the  others;  more  correct  ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  excellence  have  been  made  general;  unskilled  teach- 
ers have  been  coached  and  trained  until  .they  were  able  to 
do  work  which  is  up  to  the  required  standards;  a  more  careful 
inspection  has  been  possible  to  see  whether  all  work  was  up 
to  the  standards  expected  in  all  primary  class  rooms. 
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Supervision  of  Industrial  Education: 

The  various  lines  of  industrial  education, — cooking  for 
girls  in  the  elementary  schools,  manual  training  for  their 
boy  classmates,  mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training 
in  the  high  schools,  manual  training  for  the  lower  elementary 
grades,  the  work  of  the  schools  of  trades  for  boys  and  for 
girls,  all  these  came  into  the  system  at  different  times  and 
were  unrelated,  though  there  should  have  been  the  closest 
relations.  To  get  some  co-ordination  established  be- 
tween these  separated  parts,  a  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Education  was  appointed  in  1908. 

As  a  result  of  this  appointment  the  work  of  m^anual  and 
industrial  education  has  been  systematized  and  rendered 
more  effective;  the  manual  training  in  grades  seven  and  eight 
has  been  put  in  relation  to  that  which  boys  take  up  when  they 
go  to  the  high  school;  the  exercises  used  and  the  materials 
required  for  them,  both  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  the 
high  schools,  have  been  simplified;  a  better  arrangement  has 
been  made;  the  cost  of  materials  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  systematization  brought 
about,  the  siuii  required  to  pay  this  additional  supervisor  has 
been  equalled  each  year  by  the  saving  made  possible  through 
the  various  economies  found  practicable  in  this  department. 

Supervision  of  Drawing  and  Designing: 

For  many  years,  drawing  in  the  schools  was  done  under 
the  general  direction  of  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents. 
Excellent  suggestions  were  made  and  in  some  schools  where 
the  training  and  interest  of  the  teachers  or  the  principal  made 
it  possible,  excellent  results  were  shown.  Generally,  how- 
ever, this  work  lacked  in  enthusiasm  and  in  definiteness  and 
excellence  of  results.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  since 
probably  a  majority  of  the  teachers  had  not  received  any 
good  training  for  doing  the  work  \vhile  the  multiplicity  of 
other  duties  crowding  upon  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  to  it  any  detailed 
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or  sygteniatic  attention.  This  condition  led,  in  1910,  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  high 
schools. 

^larked  improvement  has  followed  in  the  interest  shown 
by  teachers  and  pupils,  in  the  understanding  of  the  work  and 
the  skill  shown  by  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  it,  and  in  the 
results  produced  by  the  children.  The  order  of  the  work 
has  been  re-arranged  and  the  exercises  systematized  to  better 
fit  the  abilities  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades;  at  grade  meet- 
ings, in  classes  conducted  for  their  benefit,  and  through  the 
visits  and  counsel  and  the  model  lessons  given  by  the  super- 
visor, the  teachers  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  best 
and  most  effective  methods  of  conducting  the  lessons  and 
handling  the  materials.  The  results  obtained  generally  are 
excellent.  All  that  is  needed  to  render  the  work  of  the  high- 
est quality  is  more  time  for  systematic  practice;  this  will 
give  '^finish"  to  what  is  now  fine  and  creditable. 

The  amount  of  supervisory  work  to  be  done  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  do  all  that  is  required. 
One  assistant  to  the  supervisor  should  be  employed  at  once; 
and  within  a  year  or  two,  another  will  be  needed.  Only  in 
this  way  \vill  it  be  possible  for  the  visits  of  the  supervisors  to 
the  various  schools  to  be  as  frequent  as  they  should  be,  and 
for  the  teachers  to  receive  as  much  in  the  way  of  helpful  sug- 
gestion, instruction  and  illustration,  as  is  desirable. 

Supervision  of  Cooking  and  Sewing: 

The  need  of  supervision  for  the  work  in  household  arts 
became  so  clear  that  a  year  ago  a  supervisor  was  appointed. 
Excellent  resiilts  are  already  following.  The  matter  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  Pj>ayground  and 
Social  Center  Work: 

A  Su})ervisor  of  Playgrounds  and  Social  Centers  was 
appointed  to  care  for  this  new,  important  and  rapidly  develop- 
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ing  field  of  school  activity.  The  good  results  are  apparent 
in  the  method  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  work  is  going 
forward.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 

Organization  of  Attendance  Department: 

In  1904  the  city  had  three  ''truant"  or  attendance  offi- 
cers, each  in  charge  of  one  district  of  the  city.  In  1906  one 
of  these  was  designated  as  "chief,"  but  no  real  organization 
took  place  until  about  a  year  and  a  half  later  when  two  addi- 
tional officers,  one  of  them  designated  as  chief,  were  appointed 
and  a  systematic  plan  of  work  and  reports  was  put  into  use. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  officers  has  been  increased 
until  it  now  consists  of  a  chief  and  seven  assistants,  and  a  very 
systematic  plan  of  employing  the  officers  and  following  up 
non-attending  children  is  in  force.  The  department  looks 
after  truants  from  parochial  and  private  schools  as  well  as 
after  absentees  from  the  public  schools.  The  continuation 
schools  recently  established  under  enactment  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1911,  are  greatly  increasing  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

At  least  two  additional  officers  are  needed  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  work  to  be  done  as  it  should  be. 

Penny  Lunches: 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  considerable  numbers  of 
parents  either  through  carelessness  or  inability,  allow  their 
children  to  start  for  school  in  the  morning  without  breakfast, 
or  to  go  all  day  without  luncheon.  Children  faint  or  stupid 
from  hunger  cannot  apply  themselves  to  their  school  work 
or  receive  the  school's  benefits. 

In  many  cities  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  cities  abroad, 
these  hungry  little  people  are  fed  so  that  they  can  do  their 
daily  school  work  and  grow  strong.  In  some  cases  the  school 
authorities  bear  the  cost  of  the  feeding;  in  others,  philan- 
thropy steps  in.    In  Milwaukee,  the  Woman's  School  Alii- 
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mice,  an  association  of  public  spirited  women,  has  organized 
and  carried  on  this  v.ork.  They  have  stations,  or  'Tenny 
Lunch  Rooms"  in  about  twenty  of  the  schools,  selecting, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  schools  attended  by  the  greatest 
num])er  of  children  who  need  this  service.  The  school  au- 
thorities, in  practically  all  cases,  provide  the  room  and  the 
gas  and  water;  sometimes  they  provide  furniture  also.  The 
food,  the  kitchen  and  dining  table  equipment,  and  the  service 
of  the  cook  or  ''matron"  are  supplied  by  the  Alliance.  Chil- 
dren get  a  wholesome,  palatable  luncheon  for  one  cent. 
Tickets  are  obtained  at  this  price  from  the  principal;  if 
children  are  known  to  be  needy,  or  unable  to  pay,  the  tickets 
are  given  to  them.  No  one  but  the  principal  knows  who 
pays  and  who  receives  tickets  free.  The  business  is  most 
admirably  and  efficiently  managed  by  the  Alliance. 

Decrease  in  Corporal  Punishment: 

During  the  past  decade,  corporal  punishment  has  almost 
faded  out  of  the  schools.  While  not  forbidden  by  the  rules 
of  the  board,  it  is  falling  into  disuse.  More  and  more,  teach- 
ers dislike  to  resort  to  it;  less  and  less  do  they  find  it  neces- 
sary. In  general,  the  teachers  do  their  work  so  well  and  the 
children  are  so  busy  and  interested  in  their  duties  that  there 
is  no  time  for  misbehavior  and  no  thought  of  it.  While 
occasional  instances  of  physical  punishment  do  occur,  the 
])ractice  is  obsolescent. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Schools: 

In  general,  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  spirit  in 
the  schools  is  beautiful.  The  attitude  of  teachers  to  pupils 
and  of  pupils  towards  teachers,  the  relations  of  teachers 
among  themselves  and  of  pupils  towards  each  other,  the  atti- 
tude of  all  the  members  of  the  school  towards  visitors,  are 
marked  by  courtesy  and  consideration.  The  children,  habit- 
ually treated  in  this  manner,  their  comfort  looked  after  and 
their  statements  and  opinions  listened  to  »\ith  respect,  de- 
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velop  a  similar  spirit;  they  are  not  repressed  nor  suspicious, 
nor  are  they  lacking  in  self-respect  or  in  respect  tovvards 
others.  The  general  atmosphere  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  quoting  from  a  member  of  the  School  Board  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  schools  and  has  visited  many  of  them:  ''Any 
visitor  who  walks  back  from  the  front  of  any  Milw^aukee 
school  room  in  which  little  children  are  seated,  can,  if  his 
own  face  shows  the  least  encouragement,  see  an  answering 
smile  on  every  face  as  he  passes  down  the  aisle." 


Decrease  in  Cost  of  Textbooks: 

The  cost  of  textbooks  has  been  greatly  decreased.  In 
1903-4  the  textbooks  required  by  a  pupil  who  passed  through 
the  grades  below  the  high  school,  buying  all  his  books  new, 
was  $14.75;  for  the  year  just  closed,  the  cost  of  the  books 
required  for  those  grades  was  $11.25;  the  difference  is  $3.50. 
The  average  number  of  children  in  the  schools  for  the  year 
closing  was  45,500.  The  saving  to  these  children  and  their 
parents  will  thus  be  45,500  times  $3.50,  or  $159,250  in  the 
eight  years,  which  will  be  required  by  these  pupils  to  pass 
through  grades  one  to  eight  inclusive.  The  yearly  saving, 
therefore,  will  be  one-eighth  of  this  amount,  or  $19,906. 
This  is  on  the  supposition  that  all  pupils  buy  all  their  books 
new.  If  only  one-half  of  them  buy  all  their  books  new,  the 
other  half  using  books  formerly  purchased  by  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  yearly  saving  to  the  pupils  who  were  in  the 
schools  the  past  year  will  be  $9,953. 

The  actual  saving  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  in 
the  cost  of  textbooks  during  the  past  nine  years,  counting 
on  the  actual  number  of  children  and  the  actual  price  of 
books,  if  all  children  bought  their  books  new,  has  been  $131,- 
412,  or  $14,600  each  year;  if  only  one-half  of  the  children 
attending  school  bought  books  new,  the  amount  saved  has 
been  $65,706,  or  $7,300  per  year. 
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Uniformity  in  School  Hours: 

Nine  years  ago  the  different  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  began  their  sessions  at  different  hours  of  the  morning 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  principal  and  the  local 
school  director — a  system  which  was  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
the  city  had  in  effect  eighteen  or  twenty  or  twenty-three  little 
semi-independent  school  systems — one  in  each  ward.  Since 
that  time  uniform  hours  have  been  adopted  for  the  opening 
of  sessions  in  all  public  schools. 

Flag  Days: 

Special  days  have  been  set  aside  on  which  the  National 
flag  is  displayed  on  all  schools,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
is  called  to  the  event  or  the  achievement  of  which  the  day  is 
the  anniversary  or  which  it  is  set  to  commemorate.  Some 
of  these  flag  days  are  in  honor  of  early  events  in  Wisconsin 
history;  some  celebrate  notable  victories  in  war;  some, 
important  events  in  our  political  history,  or  other  notable 
events.    The  list  of  flag  days  follows: 

Opening  and  closing  days  of  school  each  year,  and  such 
days  as  the  Board  may  direct,  in  addition  to  the 
following: 

January  1 — New  Year's  Day;  Emancipation  Day. 

February  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

March  (Third  Friday) — Author's  Day. 

April  (First  Tuesday) — Election  Day. 

May  9— Ordinance  of  1787. 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  (half  mast  until  noon;  full  mast 

afternoon.) 
June  5 — Wisconsin  Day. 
June  14 — Flag  Day. 
July  4 — Independence  Day. 
September  (First  Monday) — Labor  Day. 
September  (Third  Friday) — Discoverer's  Day. 
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October  21 — Columbus  Day. 

November  (First  Tuesday  after  First  Monday) — Elec- 
tion Day. 

November  (Last  Thursday)  — Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  25 — Christmas  Day. 

Third  Friday  in  March — Author's  Day — to  be  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  author  whose  works  are  studied  by  each  class 
as  part  of  their  language  Avork. 

June  5 — Wisconsin  Day — To  be  observed  in  honor  of 
Wisconsin's  admission  to  the  Union. 

Third  Friday  in  September — Discoverer's  Day — Fixed 
arbitrarily  and  to  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Wisconsin  by  white  men. 

Policy  of  Larger  School  Grounds: 

The  policy  of  buying  larger  school  sites  has  been  firmly 
established.  It  was  once  thought  that  one-quarter  of  a  city 
block  sufficed  for  a  school  site — witness  the  original  site  of 
the  Detroit  Street,  the  Eighth  Street,  the  Prairie  Street 
schools.  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  Oklahoma  Avenue  site, 
corner  of  vSixth  Avenue,  600  by  300  feet;  the  Lincoln  Avenue 
site,  corner  of  Thirteenth  Ave.,  600  by  240  feet;  the  Bay  View 
High  School  site,  480  by  nearly  600  feet.  This  last  named  site  is 
large  enough  for  a  high  school  building  to  accommodate  1,000 
students,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  for  an  athletic 
field  330  by  480  feet,  and  containing  more  than  three  and  a 
half  acres,  and  in  addition,  to  give  space  for  some  lawn,  for 
flower  beds,  for  tennis  courts,  and  minor  features.  It  is 
probable  that  never  again  will  the  Board  of  School  Directors 
purchase  pinched,  inadequate  tracts  for  school  sites. 

Policy  of  Larger  School  Houses: 

The  policy  of  larger  school  houses,  fewer  in  number, 
has  also  been  recognized  as  sound.  The  day  when  every 
influential  citizen  clamored  for  a  school  in  the  next  block 
and  the  services  of  a  school  director  were  estimated  as  val- 
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liable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  houses  he  secured 
in  his  ward,  has  passed.  Large  buildings  are  less  expensive 
to  build  in  proportion  to  capacity,  less  costly  to  maintain 
and  care  for;  large  schools  are  less  costly  to  supervise,  can 
be  better  classified,  the  work  can  be  made  easier  for  teachers. 

No  eight  or  ten  or  tw^elve  room  buildings  are  now  erected ; 
if  population  does  not  warrant  a  twenty  or  twenty-four 
room  building  at  once,  ten  or  twelve  rooms  are  put  up  in  such 
a  way  that  ten  or  twelve  more  rooms  can  be  added  and  the 
building  thus  completed  at  any  later  time,  as  required.  In 
cases,  where,  unfortunately  small  buildings  were  erected  in 
the  past,  suitable  plans  for  additions  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  these  small  schools  doubled  or  trebled  in  capacity. 
The  plan  formerly  would  have  been  in  most  cases  to  build 
another  small  school  building. 

A  New  Type  of  Buildings: 

A  new  type  of  grammar  school  buildings  has  been  evolved. 
This  type  of  buildings  is  only  two  stories  high.  It  has  class 
rooms  upon  the  first  and  second  floors  only;  these  all  have 
perfect  light  and  are  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  corridor,  which, 
with  the  rooms,  extends  in  oblong  form  around  three  sides 
of  a  central  space.  In  this  space,  directly  on  the  ground,  is 
the  assembly  hall,  seating  fiom  800  to  1,200  people.  The 
front  of  the  hall  and  the  stage  are  towards  the  open  side  of 
the  oblong.  The  hall  does  not  extend  far  enough  to  fill  out 
the  entire  space  but  stops  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
short;  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  fuel  room  and  boiler 
house,  under  its  own  roof  and  enclosed  in  separate  fire-proof 
walls.  The  rear  one-third  of  the  assembly  hall  is  sloping; 
the  front  two-thirds  is  flat  and  rests  on  the  earth,  which  is 
not  excavated  from  beneath.  This  part  of  the  hall  is  equipped 
and  used  as  a  gymnasium  and  exercising  floor.  The  rear 
third,  the  sloping  portion  of  the  room,  is  seated  with  fixed 
seats — opera  chairs.  When  a  larger  audience  is  to  be  ac- 
commodated, chairs  (at  other  times  stored  in  some  basement 
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space)  are  put  in  and  the  room  seated  to  its  full  capacity. 
In  the  basement  are  the  toilet  rooms,  wliich  are  constructed 
to  conserve  both  bodily  hygiene  and  also  mental  hygiene  and 
the  sentiment  of  modesty,  some  play  space,  janitors'  quarters, 
in  any  building  where  desired  a  swimming  pool,  a  well  lighted 
manual  training  room  and  a  room  with  equipment  for  cooking 
classes.  There  is  an  office  for  the  principal,  a  library  and 
reception  room,  a  room  for  women  teachers.  The  corridors 
all  have  direct  light;  the  stairways  are  patterned  to  the 
needs  of  the  children;  the  entrance  doors  are  of  height  and 
weight  to  swing  easily  to  the  hand  of  even  a  little  child. 
The  buildings  are  erected  at  moderate  cost  and  serve  all  the 
requirements  of  an  elementary  school.  The  general  plan  has 
aroused  some  interest;  for  that  reason  the  floor  plans  of  one 
of  the  new  buildings,  the  Scott  Street  School,  are  given  fol- 
lowing this  report. 

SOME  THINGS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

It  will  probably  be  true  always  that,  no  matter  what 
improvements  are  made  in  plant  and  administration,  some- 
thing will  still  remain  to  do;  and  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  important  matters  are  even  now 
pressing  for  attention. 

More  Adequate  Supervision: 

The  executive  work  of  the  Superintendent's  office  has 
become  so  great  that  the  assistance  supplied  to  him  is  not 
sufficient. 

Attention  was  called,  three  years  ago,  to  the  lack  of  super- 
vision for  the  high  schools.  The  press  of  other  duties  is  so 
great  that  the  Superintendent  cannot  do  what  is  needed. 
The  two  assistant  superintendents  for  general  duty  are  fully 
employed  with  their  executive  work  and  the  supervision 
required  by  the  elementary  schools.  Neither  can  it  be  pleaded 
that  this  w^ork  can  be  taken  over  by  the  third  assistant 
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who  supervises  the  instruction  in  Modern  Languages  given 
in  the  schools.  In  this  modern  language  work  Milwaukee  is 
undertaking  peculiar  responsibilities.  These  responsibilities 
are  increasing  as  the  work  develops  and  especially  since  the 
Polish  and  Italian  languages  have  been  added.  The  quaUties 
required  for  this  service  are  not  those  required  in  the  general 
executive  and  supervisor.  And  since  the  city  has  chosen  to 
do  this  thing,  the  task  should  be  performed  in  the  best  man- 
ner. It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  instruction  will  cost  some- 
thing; and  no  doubt  the  city  is  willing  to  pay  what  it  is 
worth.  But  to  mix  this  supervision  with  that  of  the  high 
schools  or  with  the  general  supervision  is  to  invite  failure  for 
the  special  work  which  is,  I  believe,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many 
patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  run  this  risk  without  doing 
very  much  to  help  in  the  direction  in  which  help  is  needed. 
An  additional  assistant  should  be  provided  who  shall,  under 
the  Superintendent's  direction,  more  adequately  supervise 
the  high  schools  and  the  evening  schools,  especially  the  even- 
ing high  schools,  and  render  such  other  assistance  in  special 
matters  as  his  chief  may  require. 

Additional  supervision  is  also  needed  as  follows: 

Physical  Training,  1 . 
Drawing  and  Art,  2. 
Music,  1  or  2. 

Since  the  supervision  is  chiefly  for  the  assistance  of 
teachers  and  not  m^erely  for  inspection,  it  follows  that  with 
supervision  in  these  lines  so  scant  as  it  is  at  present,  the 
amount  of  help  which  teachers  can  receive  is  far  less  than 
they  might  have  if  there  were  more  supervisors  and  it  were 
i:)0ssible  for  their  visits  to  be  more  frequent,  and  for  the  teach- 
ers to  receive  oftener  the  desired  suggestion  and  coaching 
and  illustration  of  lessons  or  methods.  The  additional  super- 
vision suggested  should  be  considered  a  minimum.  Many, 
probaljly  most  cities  where  this  work  is  well  organized,  have 
more  help  than  is  outlined. 
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School  gardening  is  well  started  in  some  schools;  in 
others  it  is  not  practiced.  A  supervisor  of  this  work  is  needed 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  it  in  the  schools,  and  to  show  teachers 
and  pupils  how  to  carry  it  on. 

Work  for  Exceptional  Children: 

Proper  organization  and  supervision  of  this  work  is  im- 
perative if  it  is  to  proceed;  the  matter  is  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

More  Fresh  Air  Schools: 

More  schools  in  the  open  air  are  needed  for  anaemic 
children  and  those  predisposed  to  tuberculosis;  not  nearly 
all  of  these  children  are  cared  for  as  yet.  This  matter  is 
discussed  at  length  elsewhere  in  the  report. 

Classes  for  Cripples  and  Epileptics: 

Lack  of  funds  has  so  far  prevented  the  establishm.ent  of 
classes  for  these  children;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  construction  of  the  budget  for  the  coming  year  and 
the  years  which  follow,  such  provision  may  be  made. 

Centers  for  Rp:tarded  Children: 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  children  who  under 
conditions  at  present  possible,  do  not  do  well  in  regular  classes. 
They  are  not  subnorm.al  in  any  degree;  they  are  not  '^excep- 
tional";  they  are  perhaps  slow;  perhaps  they  do  not  find 
themselves  interested  in  the  exercises  and  studies  which  it 
is  at  present  practicable  for  the  schools  to  provide. 

There  is  some  tendency  to  class  these  children  as  ''tem- 
porarily subnormal"  and  make  elaborate  and  expensive  ar- 
rangements for  their  education.  The  real  fact  seem^s  to  be 
that  the  school  exercises  have  not  appealed  to  them  and  they 
have  not  tried  very  hard  to  do  anything. 
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If  the  day's  order  in  the  school  could  be  modified  so  as 
to  provide  outdoor  work  and  exercises  and  if  equipment  could 
be  sup})lied  and  time  allowed  in  the  school  day  so  that  hand- 
work of  various  kinds  could  be  given,  most  of  them  would  do 
well  enough  without  other  attention.  Until  the  time  comes, 
hov.ever,  when  funds  and  conditions  permit,  the  longer  day 
and  the  better  provision  for  hand  and  other  motor  activity, 
it  would  probably  help  the  members  of  this  group  of  children 
if  the}'  were  segregated  into  classes  of  ordinary  size  in  a  few 
buildings  where  the  special  equipment  and  facilities  vvhich 
it  would  be  better  for  all  children  to  have,  but  which  these 
children  need  more  than  others,  could  be  made  available 
for  them  and  where  they  could  have  the  care  of  understanding 
teachers. 

There  may  be  perhaps  1,000  such  children;  perhaps  1,500. 
Two  or  three  centers  could  probably  be  made  to  take  care  of 
them.  Only  a  small  expense  would  be  necessary  for  the 
equipment — simple  m^anual  training  facilities  for  the  boys, 
cooking,  sewing  and  simple  household  equipment  for  the 
girls.  Until  the  time  when  the  schools  can  lengthen  the 
day  and  provide  outdoor  space  and  indoor  equipment  for  all 
the  children — temporary  provision  to  take  care  of  this  lim- 
ited number  who  must  have  such  facilities  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  school  and  enabled  to  profit  as  they  ought  by  school 
attendance,  can,  and  ought,  to  be  made  as  suggested  above. 

A  Parental  School: 

For  some  years  the  need  of  a  parental  school  has  been 
felt — a  school  to  which  children  whose  home  conditions  are 
hopeless  or  very  bad,  can  be  sent  to  live  until  home  conditions 
become  good  (something  which  seldom  happens),  until  good 
permanent  homes  can  be  found  for  them,  or  until  they  grow 
to  an  age,  and  have  formed  characters  which  make  it  safe  to 
entrust  them  with  the  guidance  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
number  who  need  to  be  cared  for  in  such  a  school  is  not  large, 
but  from  this  small  number  come  many  juvenile  criminals 
and  degenerates. 
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A  farm  of  forty  acres  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  a  few 
cottages,  a  modest  farm  and  shop  equipment,  the  necessary 
house  furnishings,  and  teachers  and  caretakers  according  to 
the  number  of  inmates,  would  serve  to  inaugurate  this  under- 
taking. No  one  doubts  that  tlie  investment  would  be  a  good 
one.  All  that  is  required  is  some  thought  in  budget  mak- 
ing, and  the  formation  of  a  decision  to  go  ahead. 

Larger  School  Grounds: 

These  are  needed  both  for  plaj^  and  athletics,  and  for 
the  use  of  classes  in  planting  and  tending  their  ''crops".  In 
each  of  the  last  two  reports  the  Superintendent  called  atten- 
tion to  particular  schools  which  are  greatly  in  need  of  larger 
grounds.  More  than  one-half  the  schools  in  the  city  are  de- 
ficient, even  when  measured  by  the  lowest  standard  any- 
where accepted;  when  measured  by  the  real  requirements, 
not  one-fourth  of  the  schools  have  adequate  grounds.  Pro- 
vision to  supply  this  lack  should  be  made  in  some  way,  and 
soon. 

Reconstruct  Toilet  Facilities: 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  attention  is  called  to  the  condi- 
tions of  water  closets  and  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  situated 
in  a  number  of  the  schools.  A  due  regard  for  the  health  of 
children  and  for  the  decencies  of  life  alike  demand  that  these 
conditions  be  remedied  without  delay. 

Vocational  Guidance: 

Every  year  the  choice  of  a  vocation  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  youth  and  the  difficulty  of  advising  becomes 
greater  for  the  parent — the  changing  nature  of  different 
trades  and  employment,  the  fact  that  some  lines  of  business 
and  handicraft  once  most  desirable,  have  greatly  changed 
in  desirability  or  are  obsolescent,  is  constantly  making  the 
problem  more  complex  and  perplexing.    Parents  need  help, 
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especially  those  parents  who  have  not  themselves  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  broad  view  and  a  wide  experience  of  life. 
If  the  public  educational  system  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  children  and  their  friends,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply, 
first,  information  on  which  the  pupils  and  their  parents  may 
be  able  to  base  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  what  employ- 
ments are  worth  considering;  second,  when  desired,  such  coun- 
sel as  shall  help  them  to  understand  for  which  occupations 
the  youth  is  best  fitted  by  natural  and  acquired  ability  and 
those  employments,  therefore,  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to 
be  successful. 

Great  good  could  be  done  at  once  by  putting  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  rendering  this  aid.  Such  a  movement 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  some  well  trained 
person  to  take  charge;  a  study  by  such  person  of  the  employ- 
ments and  opportunities  which  the  city  offers  and  of  the  needs 
of  employers;  the  establishment  of  methods  of  inquiry  and 
laboratory  test  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  estimating 
the  tastes  and  abilities  of  individuals  seeking  counsel;  and 
after  this  had  been  done,  the  placing  of  the  facilities  thus 
provided  at  the  service  of  the  pupils  who  were  about  to  leave 
school  to  seek  employment  or  those  who  wished  to  decide  for 
what  businesses  or  handicrafts  they  should  begin  preparation. 

Articulation  avith  Continuation  School: 

The  schools  newly  organized  under  the  Ivocal  Board  of 
Industrial  Education  have  made  much  progress  within  the 
year.  The  authorities  in  charge  have  been  feeling  their  way, 
and  have  worked  out  a  number  of  the  problems  which  were 
presented  to  them  for  solution.  There  are  many  other  prob- 
lems, however,  Avhich  still  require  study  and  attention  from 
the  continuation  school  officials  and  also  from  the  public 
school  authorities. 

The  most  important  of  these  just  at  present  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  just  what  constitutes  the  proper  field  of  activity 
for  each.    With  two  separate  educational  boards  doing  busi- 
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ness  within  the  same  geographical  unit  and  dealing,  in  many 
instances,  with  the  same  pupils  or  with  pui)ils  who  have  a 
choice  between  two  schools  of  somewhat  different  sort — there 
is  no  little  danger  that,  if  the  officials  of  both  schools  are  not 
wise  and  considerate,  there  may  be  developed  two  distinct 
and  competing  systems  of  pubUc  education. 

Such  a  result  would  be  most  unfortunate.  The  most 
serious  problem  for  both  boards  then  at  present  is  to  come, 
as  the  situation  can  be  studied  and  worked  out,  to  an  under- 
standing at  least,  and,  as  quickly  as  possible  to  an  agreement, 
as  to  just  what  field  each  ought  and  will  try  to  occupy,  and 
just  what  educational  facilities  each  will  try  to  supply. 

A  Longer  School  Year: 

With  conditions  as  they  are  at  present  in  cities,  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  beyond  doubt  that  the  long  summer  vacation 
with  its  two  months  of  idleness,  is  a  bad  thing.  For  those 
children  whose  parents  take  them  to  the  country,  perhaps 
for  those  who  find  suitable  employment,  the  change  of  scene 
or  of  activity  is  beneficial;  but  for  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  play,  very  likely  upon  the  streets,  and  for  the  many 
thousands  who  are  too  young  to  find  any  employment,  the 
long  cessation  of  consecutive  or  purposeful  effort — the  long 
weeks  with  "nothing  to  do",  break  down  good  habits  and 
beget  bad  ones.  It  is  beginning  to  be  reasonably  clear  that 
it  will  soon  be  considered  the  duty  of  the  public  school  to 
continue  its  sessions,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Not  all  teachers  would  or  ought  to  be  kept  for  this  work; 
not  all  would  be  needed;  not  all  pupils  could  or  ought  to 
attend  through  the  summer.  Those  who  could  leave  the 
city  for  the  country  and  those  who  needed  and  wished  to 
find  employment  should  do  so.  But  there  are  likely  to  remain 
a  considerable  number,  a  large  proportion,  perhaps,  who  would 
be  better  off  in  the  school  than  they  are  under  the  present 
arrangement. 
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A  different  day's  order  should  be  followed  in  such  a  sum- 
mer term;  at  least  half  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  outdoor 
games,  sports,  and  work,  and  to  hand  work  in  the  school 
room  or  at  the  bench.  But  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  may 
be  devoted  to  the  usual  school  lessons  without  injury  to  the 
small  students.  Such  a  plan  would  mean  additional  invest- 
ment for  school  grounds  and  equipment,  but  this  investment 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made  anyway,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
pupils  during  the  entire  school  year.  It  would  mean  an 
added  expense  for  school  maintenance  amounting  to  five 
or  ten  per  cent.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  returns 
would  amply  justify  the  investment. 

Recasting  the  School  Day: 

The  school  day,  with  its  time  schedule,  is  a  survival, 
a  relic  of  other  times  and  of  social  and  industrial  conditions 
quite  different  from  those  which  surround  children  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  cities  today.  This  question  was  discussed  by  the 
writer  in  a  paper  before  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Chicago  in  1912.  The  following  is  quoted  from  remarks 
made  at  that  time: 

'The  schools  are  still  using  a  daily  time  schedule  shaped 
by  conditions  which,  so  far  as  our  cities  and  towns  are  con- 
cerned, no  longer  exist.  The  arrangement  by  which  the 
schools  opened  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  closed  in 
the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  with  an  hour  at  noon  for  the 
luncheon  which  in  most  cases  was  brought  from  home  and 
eaten  at  the  school,  was  not  accidental;  it  had  a  real  economic 
reason,  based  on  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  homes. 
The  nine  o'clock  opening,  an  hour  or  more  later  than  the 
German  boy  begins  his  school  tasks,  served  to  allow  all  the 
children  who  were  above  babyhood  to  help  in  the  morning 
about  the  farmyard  ''chores"  and  the  household  tasks.  The 
four  o'clock  dismissal  in  the  afternoon  not  only  permitted 
all  the  children  to  reach  home  before  dark,  though  the  dis- 
tance might  be  considerable,  but  permitted  them  time  to 
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assist  in  performing  the  evening  farmyard  and  household 
duties:  out  of  doors,  to  feed  and  house  the  farm  animals, 
attend  to  the  milking,  and  see  that  the  wood  was  brought; 
indoors,  to  help  with  the  supper  and  be  busy  with  the  tasks 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  day. 

''Our  universal  weekly  time  table  bears  the  marks  of 
a  similar  origin.  In  the  countries  of  Europe  it  is  common  to 
find  the  week  broken  by  a  midweek  and  \\  eek-end — a  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  and  a  Saturday  afternoon — half  holiday. 
With  us,  the  schools  are  dismissed  and  the  schoolhouse  bell 
is  silent  throughout  all  of  Saturday.  Our  New  England  ances- 
tors, from  whom  we  have  inherited  most  of  the  details  of  our 
school  system,  were  a  Sabbath  observing  people.  Saturday 
brought  not  only  the  necessity  for  clearing  off  the  arrears  of 
the  week,  but  all  possible  preparation  must  be  made  for  the 
day  of  rest  which  was  to  follow. 

''In  the  yearly  arrangement  of  terms  and  vacations  the 
same  shaping  influences  can  be  seen.  It  is  true  that  energy 
is  not  so  abounding  in  the  heated  season  and  it  might,  at  first 
thought,  be  supposed  that  this  offered  an  explanation  for  the 
long  summer  vacation.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
work  of  field  and  farm  house  never  intermitted  on  account 
of  hot  weather  and  that  the  most  strenuous  farm  work  was 
done  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  the  seasonal  necessities 
of  an  agricultural  community  will  be  found  the  real  cause  for 
the  long  summer  vacation.  Keeping  the  weeds  out  of  the 
corn  and  potatoes  during  the  season  of  their  most  rapid 
growth;  the  haying  and  harvesting;  the  care  of  the  kitchen 
garden;  the  gathering  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  preserv- 
ing them  for  winter  use;  all  these  filled  busy  hands  through 
the  hours  of  long  summer  days  with  labors  which  must  be 
performed  at  just  the  time  set  by  the  succeeding  necessities 
of  growth  and  ripening.  And  so,  from  early  summer  to  early 
autumn,  the  schoolhouse  door  was  closed  and  dust  gathered 
on  the  books,  Vx  hile  the  pupils,  merged  in  the  industrial  com- 
munity, were  receiving  industrio-vocational  education  of  a 
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purposeful  and  practical  quality  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  too 
few  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day. 

'The  part  borne  by  the  home  in  the  education  of  our 
children  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  give  them  powder,  has 
shrunk  Uke  a  snowbank  in  spring;  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  in  our  cities  and  towns,  at  least,  are  such  that  the 
stream  of  home  education  for  efficiency,  once  flowing  strong 
and  full,  has  become  a  mere  trickle. 

"The  old  system  had  many  defects;  its  teachers  were 
too  often  poor  in  skill  and  in  knowledge;  its  appUances  were 
rude;  its  organization  was  rudimentary.  But  the  home  and 
life  w^ere  its  powerful  allies;  and  much  of  its  product  was 
far  beyond  what  the  school  alone  could  have  shown.  We, 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  public  education, 
stand  confronted  by  the  necessity  to  bring  back  the  schools 
into  touch  with  life;  it  is  required  of  us  that  we  cease  to  try 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  people  in  institutions  shaped 
to  meet  conditions  which  existed  among  us  two  or  three 
generations  ago. 

''Although  in  general,  to  date,  least  has  been  done  in 
the  rural  schools,  the  situation  there  is  simplest  and  easiest 
to  solve.  There  still  remains  the  opportunity  for  co-opera- 
tion with  the  home;  there  useful  labor  under  wholesome 
conditions  in  company  with  father  and  mother,  is  available 
as  an  aid  to  build  strong  muscles,  and  nerves  and  vital  organs, 
to  train  to  application  and  industry,  and  to  give  the  power 
to  bear  responsibility  creditably  and  meet  emergencies  with 
self-reliance.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  scattered  small  schools  into  larger  ones,  where 
better  equipment  and  classification  are  possible  and  where 
better  teachers  can  be  paid  for.  Something  remains,  also, 
to  be  done  by  way  of  enriching  the  curriculum  and  bringing 
into  it  not  only  more  of  the  culture  of  the  past  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  present,  but  also  such  application  of  our  scientific 
and  commercial  and  social  knowledge  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  rural  life  as  shall  make  for  larger  returns  from  the  soil, 
and  its  betterment  rather  than  its  exhaustion;    a  higher 
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quality  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products;  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  best  methods  of  marketing  crops  and  pur- 
chasing supplies  and  equipment;  more  intelligence  in  keep- 
ing farm  accounts  and  showing  profits  and  losses;  and  a 
truer  understanding  of  the  value  and  possibilities  which  the 
rural  home  offers  for  social  Ufe  and  recreation. 

'The  problem  of  "bringing  back"  the  city  school  is,, 
however,  more  difficult.  Already  something  has  been  done 
to  re-cast  the  course  of  studies  in  the  light  of  present  day  de- 
mands. Numbers  of  schools  have  introduced  physical  train- 
ing to  help  in  straightening  up  stooped  shoulders,  developing 
flabby  muscles,  giving  a  good  carriage  in  standing  or  walk- 
ing, and  developing  muscular  control  and  steadiness  of  nerve. 
But  far  more  needs  to  be  done;  the  few  exercises  possible 
in  the  small  time  now  available,  can  only  start  the  good  work. 
More  exercises  of  a  definite  sort  must  be  given  to  develop 
poise  and  control;  but  far  more  out  of  door  exercise  must 
be  allowed  for  increasing  general  vigor  and  vivacity.  A 
powerful  agency  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  sports  and  games 
in  which  all  normal  young  persons  delight.  Not  only  must 
time  be  allowed  for  these,  and  w^here  necessary,  supervision 
and  suggestion  or  direction  provided,  but  adequate  playspace 
must  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  yoimg  people  of  the  school, 
not  only  during  school  time,  but  at  other  hours.  The  school 
grounds  should  be  the  neighborhood  center  for  play  and 
sports,  summer  and  winter.  From  these  playing  fields  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  exclude  those  games  and  forms  of  sport 
which  involve  contest,  struggle,  either  individual — personal, 
or  between  teams.  Some  of  the  most  virile  and  valuable 
qualities  of  the  race  have  been  developed  by  struggle;  if 
these  qualities  are  to  remain  as  a  part  of  our  national  character 
some  place  must  be  provided  where  all  young  people,  not 
merely  a  small  number  picked  for  athletic  prowess,  may  have 
a  chance  to  develop  those  qualities. 

"In  many  places,  efforts  have  been  made,  in  some  in- 
stances feeble,  in  others  well  considered^  and  effective,  to  pro- 
vide some  exercises  which  shall  give  to  pupils  some  of  that 
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toucli  with  real  things,  that  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things 
with  the  hands,  that  development  of  nerve  tracts  and  nerve 
quality,  and  of  brain  areas  and  general  brain  power,  that, 
to  thousands  in  the  past  came  from  work  in  the  field  and  the 
forest,  in  the  barn  and  the  shop,  in  the  kitchen,  garden  and  at 
the  loom,  at  the  washtub  and  the  woodpile.  Whittling  and 
joinery  for  the  boys  and  the  sewing  and  cooking  which  girls 
do  in  many  elementary  schools  are  of  real  value  towards  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  drawing  and  clay  modeling 
given  in  many  schools  furnish  an  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression, for  the  creation  of  artistic  forms  or  the  development 
and  grouping  of  conventional  forms  of  beautiful  design 
adapted  from  beautiful  objects  found  in  nature.  This  op- 
portunity for  expression  and  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  skill 
in  originating  and  applying  designs  used  to  come  to  the  boy 
who  made  and  decorated  his  sled  or  the  piece  of  furniture  for 
use  in  the  home;  or  to  the  girl  who  designed  the  pattern 
and  wove  the  linen,  the  rug,  the  carpet;  or  fashioned  her 
own  garments  and  trimmed  her  hat;  or  laid  out  the 
flower  bed  and  arranged  its  harmony  of  colors.  The  begin- 
nings are  good;  but  they  are  only  beginnings.  Two  or  three 
hours  per  week  are  grossly  inadequate  to  develop  hand  skill 
and  artistic  taste,  and  to  build  up  power  and  ability  to  exe- 
cute. The  time  for  this  work  must  be  extended  until  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  can  be  found,  each  weekday,  instead 
of  only  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  during  the  week.  This 
time  will  suffice  to  do  some  real  work;  the  girl  can  get  some 
leal  knowledge  of,  and  some  skill  in  sewing  and  cooking  and 
caring  for  the  various  rooms  of  the  house,  in  the  cutting  and 
fitting  of  family  garments,  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  for  little 
children;  the  boy  can  get  better  hand  training;  he  will  be 
able  not  only  to  use  tools,  but  to  repair  articles  and  have  time 
to  design  things  and  to  make  them.  Both  boys  and  girls 
can  not  only  get  skill  and  knowledge  but  form  habits  of  appli- 
cation and  effectiveness — something  which  the  time  now 
available  does  not  permit;  both  will  have  time  to  study  the 
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underlying  principles  of  design  and  decoration  and  the  methods 
of  applying  these  to  the  work  they  do. 

"Less  time,  rather  than  more,  will  be  spent  on  arithmetic; 
but  more,  much  more,  on  the  essential  operations,  to  give  a 
surer  mastery  and  readier  use  of  the  processes  which  are  most 
used  and  necessary.  Less  time  will  go  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar— but  to  a  better  selected  list  of  fundamental  topics; 
and  more  time,  much  more,  will  be  given  to  oral  and  written 
expression  by  the  boys  and  girls;  they  will  have  far  more 
thorough  training  to  "say  right  on,"  plainly,  directly  and 
forcibly,  in  spoken  or  in  written  words,  whatever  they  have 
to  say. 

"When  the  curriculum  has  been  re-constructed,  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  the  life  of  our  people  and  not  forgetting 
the  life  which  awaits  the  youth  whose  formal  education  must 
end  with  the  elementary  schools  because  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  enter  the  great  army  of  workers,  our  boys  and  girls 
will  not  have  been  taught  any  special  employment  or  handi- 
craft; the  common  schools  are  not  for  that.  No  specious 
plea  for  "pre-vocational"  education  will  have  made  it  possible 
to  rob  the  children  of  their  birthright  in  the  schools  of  the 
people  by  selecting  out  those  who  are  to  be  "devoted  to  labor" 
and  giving  to  them  some  special  training  to  make  them  more 
readily  useful  as  factory  workers.  But  every  pupil  coming 
from  the  school  room  doors  at  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school  course  will  have  had  such  training  as  will  make  it 
easily  possible  for  him,  if  conditions  permit,  to  go  on  to  the 
high  school,  and  thence  to  the  college. 

"But  if  necessity  calls  to  labor  instead  of  permitting 
further  progress  in  school,  the  boy  will  go  with  hands  possessed 
of  sufficient  skill  to  acquire  expeditiously  any  handicraft 
to  which  he  may  apply  himself,  or,  if  he  does  not  follow  me- 
chanical employment,  to  make  it  sure  that  he  will  not  stand 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  shelf  which  needs  to  be  put  up, 
a  door  to  be  hung,  or  a  fence  to  be  repaired.  The  girl  will  be 
able  to  do  the  things  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  housemother 
if  fate  calls  her,  as  it  does  most  women,  to  that  duty.  Both 
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the  boy  and  the  girl  will  have  such  a  grounding  in  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  the  use  of  language,  as  to  be  ready 
and  well  able  to  learn  quickly  the  methods  used  in  noting 
and  recording  the  transactions  in  any  place  of  business,  and 
in  making  the  computations  required  and  extending  the 
results.  All  will  have  acquired  some  knowledge  as  to  how 
the  soil  is  prepared  and  seeds  are  planted,  how  plants  grow 
and  are  cultivated,  how  the  vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowers 
are  gathered  and  made  ready  for  the  use  of  men;  they  will 
understand  the  ministry  of  the  frost  and  the  heat,  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine;  the  blessed  smell  of  the  soil  will  be  familiar 
in  their  nostrils,  and  they  will  know  the  feeling  of  wholesome 
dirt  between  their  fingers  and  toes.  Each  will  have  a  fair 
and  practical  knowledge  of  our  history  and  the  methods  by 
which  we  rule  ourselves  and  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
general  and  local  governments.  Each  will  have  a  bod}^  as 
straight  and  vigorous,  as  well  schooled  to  control,  and  as 
sound  as  heredity  and  home  conditions  render  possible. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  hours  devoted  to 
school  exercises,  according  to  the  daily  and  weekly  schedule 
now  in  use,  are  not  sufficient  for  these  things;  all  of  us  realize 
it.  But  a  school  day  adopted  under  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist  is  not  a  sacred  thing;  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
school  day  should  not  be  lengthened  and  the  weekly  schedule 
modified  to  meet  the  conditions  of  to-day.  The  school  day 
has  even  been  generally  shortened  within  a  generation,  largely 
because  the  general  strength  and  the  nervous  systems  of  our 
children  were  being  overtaxed  by  the  kind  of  school  exer- 
cises, almost  exclusively  indoor  and  sedentary,  which  they 
were  required  to  perform.  But  with  a  proper  readjustment 
and  arrangement  of  exercises  there  appears  no  reason  why 
the  schedule  should  not  include  the  new  work,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  old  work  proposed. 

''More  equipment  for  manual  work  and  more  teachers 
for  it  will  render  practicable  the  extension  needed  here;  more 
time  allotted  to  physical  exercises  and  especially  more  time 
devoted  to  outdoor  play  and  to  sports  and  games,  will  give 
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what  is  necessary  there;  more  land  for  play  and  sports  and 
for  planting  and  cultivating  growing  things  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  pupils  to  receive  the  education  which  is  to  be 
derived,  from  these  activities.  And  a  proper  rearrangement 
of  employments,  the  alternation  of  inside  work  with  work 
in  the  freedom  of  the  open  air,  of  lessons  in  books  with  hand 
work  or  with  work  in  the  school  garden,  or  with  activity  upon 
the  playground,  will  bring  children  to  the  end  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  period,  not  less  vigorous  and  healthy  than  at 
present,  but  rather  stronger,  in  better  health,  and  in  every 
way  better  equipped  and  trained  for  whatever  tasks  life  may 
bring  them. 

''And  in  this  reconstruction  of  the  program  it  will  prob- 
ably be  recognized  that  the  Creator  did  not  intend  that  entire 
abstention  from  labor  should  occur  during  the  summer  months; 
the  growing  season  in  nature  may  very  well  be  the  growing 
season  for  young  human  beings,  not  only  physically,  but  in- 
tellectually, and  in  the  formation  of  worthy  habits.  If  school 
exercises  are  intermitted  in  summ^er  in  the  rural  schools,  it 
should  be  chiefly  because  the  pupils  can  have  education  of  a 
different  but  equally  valuable  sort  given  to  them  otherwise. 

''Some  fortunate  children  living  in  town  can  be  taken 
by  their  parents  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  but  for  most 
it  is  impossible;  they  mvist  remain  in  the  town.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  the  school  exercises  of  the  year 
that  this  great  majority  of  children  would  be  far  more  profit- 
ably, wholesomely,  and  agreeably  occupied  than  in  running 
about  the  streets  as  they  too  often  do  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

"This  readjustment  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
teacher's  strength  or  comfort.  Doubtless  the  beginnings  of 
the  new  order  would  be  painful  to  those  who  have  fallen  into 
ruts,  and  to  those  who  have  become  firmly  established  in 
routine  and  mechanical  habits  of  work.  Whenever  any  new 
plan  is  undertaken,  we  expect  groanings  from  this  small 
minority  of  teachers  and  these  groanings  seldom  belong  to 
that  class  "which  cannot  be  uttered.''    But  although  the 
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school  day  must  necessarily  be  lengthened,  the  change  from 
indoor  to  outdoor  conditions,  and  the  variety  in  the  work 
should  relax  the  tension  and  break  up  the  continuous  appli- 
cation to  tasks  so  similar  that  they  beget  schoolroom  fatigue. 
The  supervision  of  the  outdoor  play  and  of  the  school  garden 
and  field  ^vork  should  furnish  a  grateful  relief  and  render 
the  work  of  the  day  much  less  exhausting.  Of  course  the 
special  work — that  in  manual  training  and  household  arts, 
and  in  systematic  gymnastics,  should  be  done  by  special 
teachers,  and  the  regular  teachers  relieved  during  the  time 
the  classes  are  thus  engaged.  This  would  allow  time  in  which 
the  teacher  would  be  free  from  responsibility  for  the  class; 
it  could  be  used  for  relaxation,  or  it  could  be  used  for  checking 
and  planning  school  work  and  lessons,  instead  of  doing 
this  work  after  school,  or  at  home  in  the  evening. 

"One  other  pressing  problem  demands  consideration  in 
this  connection:  Will  the  constructive  exercises  of  the  school 
have  their  full  value  if  the  product  of  these  exercises  lacks 
real  utility?  Children  in  the  home,  for  ages,  have  taken 
part  in  the  real  work  of  life;  they  have  produced  or  helped 
to  produce  articles  for  family  consumption  or  for  sale.  Can 
the  manual,  the  constructive  work  of  the  school,  have  the  vital 
educative  effect  which  is  so  important  unless  the  things  made 
in  the  school  shop  or  raised  in  the  school  garden  are  real 
things,  for  practical  use  or  for  sale?  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  we  shall  not  find  that  this  practical  quality  is  necessary; 
that  children  must  have  restored  to  them  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  school  or  otherwise  the  right  to  work  at  pro- 
ductive labor,  as  a  vital  part  of  a  proper  education.  They 
must  be  kept  from  grinding  toil  in  mills  and  factories;  but 
they  have  thrived  on  suitable  labor,  under  proper  conditions 
and  oversight,  since  time  began.  It  may  be  that  this  oppor- 
tunity can  come  in  connection  with  the  school,  by  centering 
the  manual  work,  in  shop  and  garden,  chiefly  upon  suitable 
articles  having  economic  value — articles  which  can  be  used 
or  sold.  It  may  be  that  it  can  come  by  some  arrangement 
between  the  school  and  the  industries;    an  agreement  by 
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which  a  considerable  share  of  the  time  devoted  to  hand  work 
may  be  employed  in  some  suitable  industrial  establishment, 
at  work  of  immediate,  concrete  commercial  value.  It  may 
be  in  one  way;  it  may  be  in  another;  but  we  must  ascertain 
if  some  way  cannot  be  found  for  restoring  to  our  boys  and  girls 
their  right  to  that  education  which  comes  from  proper  labor, 
suited  to  their  age  and  strength,  and  performed  under  right 
conditions.  We  must  answer  the  question  whether  important 
and  valuable  qualities  of  our  national  character  depend  for 
their  development  and  perpetuation  upon  the  restoration 
to  our  children  of  their  right  to  perform  suitable  and  useful 
labor  during  their  formative  years." 

The  Opportunity  at  Detroit  Street  School: 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  stands  in  the  presence  of 
an  opportunity  which  does  not  often  present  itself  to  put 
into  effect  a  plan  of  this  sort  and  give  the  theory,  which  is 
coming  to  be  entertained  by  very  many,  a  trial;  and  this 
can  be  done  provided  the  co-operation  of  the  city  officials 
can  be  had  at  no  cost  beyond  that  which  the  Board  would  be 
compelled  to  make  in  any  event. 

The  Board  has  pvu-chased  and  the  city  is  condemning 
or  pvu'chasing  land  adjoining  the  site  of  the  Detroit  Street 
School.  A  feasible  plan  has  been  suggested  w^hereby  an 
addition  to  the  school  and  a  natatorium  and  gymnasium 
adequate  for  the  uses  of  the  school  and  for  the  community 
can  be  erected  for  the  sum  of  money  available  after  paying 
for  the  land.  By  connecting  the  present  school  with  the 
new  structure,  the  necessary  class  rooms  for  ordinary  school 
purposes  can  be  supplied,  well  arranged,  lighted  and  equipped, 
all  needed  rooms  for  social  and  recreational  uses  of  the  school 
and  the  people  can  be  had,  the  necessary  rooms  for  industrial 
work  for  girls  and  for  boys,  gymnasiums  for  school  and  com- 
munity use,  assembly  halls  well  situated,  and  a  fine  natatorium 
with  large  swimming  pool,  lockers,  the  necessary  laundr}^, 
and  all  requirem.ents,  can  be  provided. 
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With  this  plant  it  will  be  possible  to  try  the  experiment 
of  a  longer  school  day,  with  the  required  space  and  equipment 
to  give  that  attention  to  the  physical  and  manual  side  of 
education  which  it  ought  to  receive,  not  even  omitting  the 
graceful  and  useful  art  of  swimming. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  will  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  real  "institutional" 
school  and  neighborhood  plant  erected.  If  this  is  done, 
Milwaukee  can  make  a  demonstration  which  will  not  only 
be  of  the  greatest  value  locally,  but  of  great  interest  and 
value  the  country  over. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  intelligent  counsel  and  hearty  support  extended 
to  me  by  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  during 
the  more  than  nine  years  I  have  served  in  that  capacity.  I 
wish  also  to  acknowledge  here  my  debt  of  obligation  to  my 
assistants  and  supervisors  and  to  the  great  body  of  principals 
and  teachers  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work, 
and  who,  by  their  loyal  co-operation  have  made  it  possible 
to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  many  undertakings  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  them. 
Without  this  counsel  and  support  and  this  loyal  co-operation 
the  results  attained  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Following  will  be  found  the  reports  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  of  the  Chief  Medical  In- 
spector and  the  Chief  Truant  Officer,  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining information  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  general 
interest  and  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendp:nt  of  Schools. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  June  30,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

MR.  CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — The  undersigned  herewith  submits  his  re- 
port for  the  school  year  just  closed: 

KINDERGARTENS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  all  children 
above  four  years  of  age  were  admitted  and  the  w^aiting  list 
in  connection  with  overcrowded  kindergartens  was  discon- 
tinued. This  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  kindergartens 
in  schools  whose  enrollment  of  children  under  six  years  of 
age  exceeded  140,  and  brought  under  school  influence  a  large 
number  of  children  of  foreign  parentage.  The  results  of  this 
new  policy  will  become  manifest  in  the  grades  in  better 
English,  more  proficient  manual  work,  greater  cleanliness, 
more  graceful  movements,  and  orderly  conduct. 

The  kindergartners  of  Milwaukee  are  an  earnest,  hard 
working  body  of  teachers.  They  maintain  one  of  the  largest 
blanches  of  the  Froebel  Union  in  the  country  and  they  are 
alert  to  all  movem.ents  for  betterment  in  their  profession. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  expert  musicians  and  some  of  them 
have  established  reputations  as  writers  of  songs.  In  regard 
to  outward  appearances,  the  rooms  are  models  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness  and  the  artistic  decorations  are  superior  to  any 
that  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  children  are  orderly  and 
happy  and  they  are  allowed  as  much  liberty  as  is  compatible 
with  the  social  organization. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  graded  course  was  simplified  in  arithmetic  so  that 
common  fractions  were  taught  in  the  fifth  grade  and  decimal 
fractions  in  the  sixth.  The  self-examination  cards,  to  hang 
on  the  walls  in  rooms,  for  information  of  pupils,  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  the  scope  of  work  for  each  semester 
in  all  the  grades  was  presented  in  the  form  of  questions  to 
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be  answered  by  the  pupil,  so  that  he  might  examine  himself 
to  ascertain  whether  he  is  ready  for  promotion. 

The  i)osition  of  Assistant  Superintendent  was  strength- 
ened by  the  inauguration  of  the  policy  of  requiring  his  sig- 
nature ui)on  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  district  schools, 
and  the  jilacing  of  the  scrutiny  of  promotion  records  of  grad- 
uating classes  in  his  hands.  The  assistant  superintendents 
now  have  practically  complete  charge  of  all  cases  of  promo- 
tion or  failure  in  the  grades. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

The  number  of  cases  of  suspension  of  pupils  from  school 
has  been  insignificant.  Very  few  children  were  referred  to 
us  to  be  dealt  with,  a  fact  which  proves  the  ability  of 
our  principals  to  manage,  by  gentle  means,  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  teach- 
ers' tactful  handling  of  their  charges.  It  also  shows  that 
parents  are  co-operating  to  a  huge  extent  with  the  schools, 
and  are  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  the  friends 
of  their  children. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Textbooks  are  the  tools  with  which  teachers  work  and 
it  is  a  wellknown  fact  that  teachers  tire  of  them  after  a  short 
time  and  begin  to  clamor  for  a  change.  This  tendency  has 
been  recognized  by  our  state  law-makers  in  the  provision 
that  no  books  may  be  changed  within  five  years  after  their 
adoption,  a  regulation  that  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
public,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  for  every  new  supply. 

Complaints  having  been  entered  particularly  against 
the  readers  in  use  below  the  sixth  grade,  this  department  in 
conjunction  with  several  members  of  the  Board  visited  a 
number  of  schools  in  which  foreigners  predominate  and  ex- 
amined the  reading  in  those  schools.  The  reading  was  uni- 
formly excellent,  and  the  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  children  understood  what  they  read  and  enjoyed  their 
first  contact  with  good  literature. 
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If  our  teachers  were  not  eflicient  and  well  trained,  or 
if  our  children  were  not  plentifully  supplied  with  easy  read- 
ing matter  and  selected  library  books,  it  might  be  important 
to  put  into  their  hands  easy  material,  but  no  trainer,  whether 
he  prepares  his  charge  for  a  boxing  match,  a  rowing  lace,  or 
for  thoughtful  reading,  will  hesitate  to  subject  him  to  strenu- 
ous work,  if  he  expects  successful  achievement. 

All  will  agree  that  the  books  are  difficult,  but  it  would 
be  an  imposition  on  the  public  to  oblige  them  to  purchase 
easy  books,  when  there  is  such  a  mass  of  supplemientary 
readers  in  every  school.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  discon- 
tinue the  purchase  of  any  school  reader  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  and  confine  the  reading  during  the  regular  period  to 
the  subject  matter  of  morals  and  manners,  and  hygiene,  and 
sanitation,  the  contemplation  of  which  subjects  would  re- 
dound to  the  moral  and  physical  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

Three  new  schools  were  established  on  the  south  side 
occupying  barracks  on  grounds  selected  by  the  Statutory 
Committee  as  the  sites  for  future  buildings.  This  policy  of 
using  school  grounds  as  soon  as  acquired  is  admirable  and 
parents  having  children  of  school  age  and  residing  a  great  dist- 
ance from  an  established  school,  appreciate  these  temporary 
accommodations.  Besides,  the  existence  of  barracks  pre- 
sents the  strongest  arguments  for  the  supply  of  funds  with 
which  to  supplant  them  by  permanent  and  ornamental  struc- 
tures. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  Superintendent 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  courteous  treatment  accorded 
to  me  at  all  times;  and  of  the  unham.pered  initiative  he  has 
allowed  me  in  my  w^ork. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  KAGEL, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.  Assistant  Superintendent 

of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  my  monthly  visits  to  the  thirty-two  schools  of 
my  district,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  our  pupils.  Neatness  of  attire  and  cleanliness 
of  person  prevail  in  all  sections  of  our  great  West  Side,  which 
has  been  my  particular  field  of  work — a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers. 

In  the  class  rooms  the  pupils  are  generally  enveloped 
by  an  atmosphere  of  good  order  which  is  conducive  to  the 
performance  of  the  best  work.  Most  of  our  teachers  lead 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  care;  very  few  drive.  Our 
children  are  happy. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  when  recasting  the  course  of 
study  for  our  schools,  to  group  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  oral  language,  composition  and  letter  writing 
under  the  head  of  English.  English  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
principal  study  of  the  course.  For  generations  arithmetic 
dominated  and  determined  promotions  or  failures.  Eng- 
lish, or  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  the  English  language 
correctly,  has  now  come  to  its  own.  Each  one  of  the  differ- 
ent studies  mentioned  under  the  head  of  English  contributes 
its  share  to  perfection  in  this  art.  Through  the  reading  our 
pupils  gain  the  material  for  oral  and  written  language  work. 
Our  pupils  read  well.  They  read  with  expression  and  can 
tell  in  their  own  words  what  they  have  read.  Our  new  ''Prac- 
tical Spelling  Book"  presents  lists  of  usable  words  that  were 
fiu-nished  by  the  teachers  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools. 
Each  word  should  become  an  asset  by  entering  the  child's 
vocabulary.  The  temporary  acquisition  of  hundreds  of  words 
not  in  common  use  is  thus  avoided. 

The  requirements  in  grammar  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  middle  grades.  This  branch  of  English 
sho\ild  give  the  i)upil  of  the  upper  grade  standards  which 
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will  enable  him  to  judge  or  recast  his  own  written  produc- 
tions. 

In  a  polyglot  city  literal  translations  from  the  various 
languages  will  creep  into  the  everyday  English  of  the  people. 
Children  acquire  these  expressions  at  their  homes.  Their 
use  becomes  automatic  to  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  make  the  children  language-conscious  by  developing  a 
language  conscience  through  a  systematic  drill  in  the  correc- 
tion of  common  errors  of  speech.  This  is  well  done  in  the 
schools  where  it  is  most  needed.  In  arithmetic  the  solving 
of  puzzle  problems  has  been  discarded.  Drills  in  accuracy 
are  bearing  fruit.  The  thorough  understanding  of  usable 
common  fractions,  decimals,  and  percents,  is  everywhere  in 
evidence.  Exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  practiced 
daily  in  all  classes. 

The  ''self -testing"  cards  originated  by  the  Superintend- 
ent and  worked  out  by  his  assistants,  have  been  very  helpful 
to  pupils  and  teachers.  Questions  on  the  essential  features 
of  the  grade  work  are  printed  in  large  type  on  cards  that  are 
placed  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  class  room.  Pupils  can 
read  these  at  all  times  and  form  the  habit  of  testing  them- 
selves. These  cards  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  teach- 
ers by  placing  before  them  the  essentials  of  the  grade  w^ork 
of  all  previous  classes,  and  thus  aiding  constant  systematic 
review. 

We  have  a  sprinkling  of  ungraded  classes  in  our  schools. 
Splendid  work  is  done  by  experienced,  sympathetic  teachers. 
In  some  schools  the  function  of  the  ungraded  class  is  to  teach 
foreigners  the  English  language.  There  is  no  better  way 
than  this  to  Americanize  quickly  the  juvenile  immigrant. 
In  other  schools  the  ranks  of  this  class  are  filled  by  those 
who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  average  children.  Such 
children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  lay  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  different  studies  irrespective  of  any  time 
limit.  In  many  classes  there  are  boys  who  are  two  or  three 
years  older  than  the  other  children  of  the  class;  they  are 
self-conscious  and  become  disturbing  elements  because  they 
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fear  the  ridicule  of  their  classmates.  These  are  good  recruits 
for  the  ungraded  classes.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  un- 
graded class  should  be  an  integral  part  of  each  large  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  principals  and  teachers.  It  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  meet  such  splendid  co-workers  each  month. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  KROENING, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913. 
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SUPT.  C.  G.  PEARSE: 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  report  on  THE 
INSTRUCTION  IN  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGP:S: 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  study  of  the  German  Language 
was  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  the  pubhc  schools  of 
Milwaukee. 

To-day  over  thirty  thousand  pupils  in  the  grades,  rep- 
resenting about  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
and  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  high  school  students 
are  organized  in  nearly  one  thousand  German  classes. 

Instruction  in  the  German  language  is  given  in  all  the 
grades  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school.  It 
is  assumed,  as  classes  are  formed  to  begin  this  study,  that 
parents  \\ish  their  children  to  study  German,  unless  the 
parents  notify  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  contrary. 

A  pupil  may  be  excused  from  the  study  by  the  Super- 
intendent. The  time  devoted  to  it  in  the  grades  is  from  130 
to  175  minutes  per  week,  in  the  high  schools  250  minutes. 

METHODS. 

Our  aim  is  to  emphasize  both  the  educative  and  practical 
features  of  language  teaching.  The  constant  comparison 
with  the  English,  the  sister  tongue  of  the  German,  the  careful 
study  of  the  precise  laws  of  German  syntax,  the  many  in- 
flections with  their  fine  shades  of  expression  and  meaning, 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  child's  mental  faculties; 
the  many  gems  of  juvenile  literature  in  verse  and  prose  ap- 
peal to  the  young  heart.  At  the  same  time  we  earnestly 
endeavor  to  secure  reasonable  fluency  and  accuracy  of  speech, 
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fluent  and  intelligent  reading  and  power  to  express  thoughts 
in  writing. 

The  first  year  is  mostly  devoted  to  oral  work.  Objects 
in  school  and  house,  garden  and  field,  tools  and  toys,  suitable 
object  pictures  provided  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors, 
short  verses  for  memorizing  and  singing  furnish  the  material 
for  this  work.  The  German  language  is,  almost  exclusively, 
used  in  the  class  room.  In  the  higher  classes  the  reader 
forms  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  carefully 
read,  and  closely  studied  regarding  content  and  construction; 
the  new  words  must  become  the  property  of  the  learner; 
the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  various  forms  are  considered. 
Orthography  and  composition  are  mainly  based  on  the  lessons 
of  the  reader,  but  a  limited  number  of  the  poetical  selections 
are  committed  to  memory. 

The  study  of  German  may  be  continued  in  our  high  schools 
which  offer  two  distinct  courses  in  German.  One  of  these  is 
intended  for  pupils  who  enter  with  sufficient  preparation  for 
advanced  work.  This  work  consists  in  careful  and  critical 
study  of  the  German  classics,  a  systematic  and  thorough 
instruction  in  the  laws  governing  the  language,  a  study  of 
the  history  of  German  literature,  translation  from  English 
into  German,  and  composition  in  the  German.  The  second 
or  minor  course  is  intended  for  beginners.  Its  chief  aim  is 
to  enable  the  students  to  meet  the  University  requirements 
of  freshmen,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the  demands  of  practical 
life. 

Details  about  the  course  of  study  and  the  books  used  in 
the  grade  schools  as  well  as  in  the  high  schools  are  compiled 
in  the  Manual  of  Foreign  Languages,  published  by  the  Board 
of  School  Directors  in  1913. 

TEACHERS. 

One  hundred  and  forty  teachers  of  German  are,  at  pres- 
ent, employed  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors.  Eighteen 
are  instructors  at  the  five  high  schools,  where  eighty-seven 
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German  classes  are  organized;  forty-five  form  a  group  ol 
special  head  teachers  in  district  schools  with  a  sufficiently 
large  enrollment  in  the  three  upper  classes;  eighty-seven  are 
assistants. 

THE  POLISH  AND  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Besides  German,  the  Polish  and  the  Italian  languages 
are  taught  in  the  grades  of  those  schools  where  75  %  of  the 
pupils  are  of  Polish  or  Italian  birth  or  parentage,  and  the 
parents  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  of  Polish 
or  Itahan  birth  or  parentage  elect  to  have  their  children  in- 
structed in  the  Polish  or  the  Italian  language;  or  whenever 
the  parents  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  children  belong- 
ing to  grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive,  desire  to  have  their 
children  instructed  in  the  Polish  or  the  Italian  languages, 
such  instruction  is  given. 

The  Polish  language  is  taught  at  present  in  seven  schools 
by  twelve  teachers,  2,387  pupils  taking  this  study.  The 
Itahan  language  is  taught  in  one  school  by  three  teachers, 
770  pupils  being  enrolled  in  these  classes. 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Instruction  in  the  French  language  is  given  to  third 
and  fourth  year  pupils  in  the  high  schools;  134  pupils  are  in 
such  classes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913. 


LEO  STERN, 
Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools. 
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MR.  CARROLI.  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Complying  with  yovir  request,  permit  me  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  j^ear  1912-1913: 

The  extent  of  Primary  supervision  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  379  teachers  of  First,  Second  and  Third 
Grades  in  the  56  district  schools.  Supervision  was  accom- 
plished largely  by  means  of  personal  visits,  the  total  number 
being  320.  These  were  apportioned  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  extra  visits  being  made  to  schools  in  territory 
recently  annexed  to  the  city  in  order  to  facilitate  their  ad- 
justment to  required  standards. 

The  purpose  of  visiting  was  two-fold:  namely,  to  assist 
teachers  to  do  efficient  work  and  to  test  results.  Accordingly, 
to  accompUsh  the  first  purpose,  the  Supervisor  devoted  a 
portion  of  each  day  during  the  first  three  months  of  each 
semester  to  teaching  classes  under  the  sam.e  conditions  which 
confront  the  teacher,  in  order  to  illustrate  methods.  One 
phase  was  the  use  of  vseatwork  material,  whereby  pupils  form 
habits  of  independent  study. 

To  attain  the  second  aim,  the  Supervisor  conducted  ex- 
aminations, the  records  of  which  are  preserved  by  means  of 
a  card  catalogue.  They  indicate  marked  impiovement  in 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  arithmetical  facts,  necessary  for  the 
accurate  and  rapid  performance  of  mechanical  operations. 
This  gain  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  arithmetic  grade 
cards,  sup])lied  to  pupils  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors. 

Another  aid,  not  furnished  at  present,  is  toy  money. 
It  is  valuable  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Pupils  learn  to  recognize  the  common  coins. 

(2)  The  facts  of  number  work  are  more  easily  ac- 
quired through  sight  and  touch. 
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(3)  Interest  is  sustained  by  means  of  the  spirit  of 
the  game  in  ''phiying  store." 

(4)  Practical  problems  can  be  made  more  real. 

The  slight  expense  of  supplying  each  teacher  with  a 
box  would  be  amply  justified  by  better  results. 

The  results  of  tests  indicate  a  condition  requiring  con- 
sideration. Under  normal  conditions,  the  teachers  of  a 
First  Grade  "B"  class  can  promote  about  forty  pupils.  When 
the  enrollment  exceeds  that  number,  there  is  generally  the 
failure  of  five  or  ten  pupils,  owing  to  the  lack  of  individual 
attention.  If  reduction  in  membership  is  not  possible,  this 
retardation  might  be  diminished  by  assigning  a  teacher  on 
the  substitute  list  to  assist  a  regular  teacher  whose  enrollment 
exceeded  forty-five  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  the  Supervisor,  aided  by 
Miss  Dousman  of  the  Public  Library,  furnished  each  teacher 
with  a  list  of  reference  books  pertaining  to  the  grade  work. 
Also,  with  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  the  invita- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents  to  attend  a  con- 
ference at  Madison,  was  accepted.  At  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Safety  League,  assistance  was  given  in  the  re- 
vision of  ''Safety  Talks"  prepared  for  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  Supervisor  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Sane  Fourth  of  July  Committee,  attending  meetings  and  con- 
tributing suitable  numbers  to  the  program. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  many  pupils  were  especially  promoted.  In  conclusion, 
the  Supervisor  desires  to  thank  principals  and  teachers  for 
their  cheerful  co-operation  and  for  their  expressions  of  good 
will. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  CANTY, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.         Supervisor  of  Primary  Work. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

MR.  CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir: — Complying  with  your  request  for  a  state- 
ment covering  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Education  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1913; 
and  for  suggestions  and  recommendations  relative  to  this 
department  for  the  immediate  future,  I  submit  the  following 
report : 

By  far  the  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  School  Directors  in  its  Department  of  Industrial 
Education  during  the  past  year  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Household  Arts  for  Girls  in  the  South,  the 
West,  and  the  North  Division  High  Schools.  That  this  step 
was  urgently  needed  and  keenly  appreciated  by  many  of 
the  high  school  pupils  is  demonstrated  by  the  immediately 
large  and  steadily  increasing  enrollment.  The  plans  for  the 
new  Riverside  and  Washington  High  Schools  include  space 
for  this  new  department;  this  will  give  the  girls  of  each  of 
the  city  high  schools  an  equal  opportunity  in  this  respect. 

The  work  done  in  the  elementary  manual  training  de- 
partment by  boys  and  girls  up  to  and  including  the  sixth 
grade  has  been  good  considering  the  conditions  under  which 
the  course  is  carried  on  in  the  regular  class  rooms.  If  the 
sewing  and  cooking  for  girls  and  the  manual  training  for  boys 
could  begin  in  special  centers  as  pupils  enter  the  sixth  grade 
instead  of  the  seventh,  much  more  good  would  result  at  a 
moderate  initial  and  comparatively  low  maintenance  cost. 

The  results  in  freehand  drawing  are  already  showing  a 
great  advance;  gratifying  as  is  the  progress  already  made, 
however,  the  full  results  of  the  work  can  only  be  shown  after 
the  pupils  who  have  had  this  training  from  the  lowest  primary 
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grade  up  come  into  the  highest  grades.  Continued  improve- 
ment in  this  work  is  to  be  expected  for  several  years  yet.  Un- 
der the  present  arrangement  an  insufficient  amount  of  time 
is  allotted  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  mechanical  drawing. 
It  is  hoped  a  schedule  can  be  made  so  that  the  mechanical 
drawing  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  can  be  taught 
by  their  regular  shop  teacher  on  special  time  allowed  for  this 
work. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  cooking  department  has 
been  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  special  supervisor 
who  also  supervises  the  household  arts  work  in  the  high  schools. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  a  new  cooking  center  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  city.  The  cooking  tables  and  hot  plates  which  are 
installed  in  this  new  center,  and  which  are  so  made  as  to  leave 
the  entire  table  top  free  and  unobstructed  for  the  pupils'  work, 
were  designed  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education. 
It  is  hoped  the  old  style  hot  plates  now  in  use  in  the  twelve 
other  centers  may  be  replaced  by  these  new  hot  plates,  which 
are  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  economical  in  the 
use  of  gas. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  manual  training  work 
holds  within  it  the  possibility  of  vitally  influencing  every 
boy  w^ho  completes  this  course.  When  it  is  properly  equipped 
and  administered,  a  larger  number  of  boys  will  complete 
the  eighth  grade  with  a  desire  to  enter  the  high  school.  The 
present  course  of  eighteen  comparatively  small  articles,  was 
arranged  with  the  view  of  saving  funds  in  order  to  pur- 
chase more  and  better  tools  for  the  twelve  centers.  In  four 
years  it  has  performed  this  function.  By  introducing  now 
some  larger  problems  into  the  course,  and  making  it  more 
flexible  by  giving  each  pupil  the  choice  of  his  own  problem 
within  a  certain  range  and  under  careful  guidance  by  the  in- 
structor, and  also  by  allowing  the  pupils  to  share  in  the  cost 
of  the  material  used,  more  far  reaching  results  can  be  secured. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  for  this  work  that  the  time  al- 
lowed, ninety  minutes  per  week,  be  doubled;  that  some 
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metal  work  be  introduced;  that  the  sixth  grade  boys — boys 
of  an  average  of  twelve  years — be  allow  ed  to  take  their  manual 
training  in  centers  rather  than  at  desks  in  their  class  rooms; 
that  opportunity  be  given  these  boys  to  stay  after  school  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  come  to  their  school  shops  on  Satur- 
days; that,  basing  the  attendance  on  a  minimum  number 
attending,  special  compensation  be  allowed  the  instructors 
for  this  extra  work.  Thus  the  problem  of  instructing  the  boy 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  m.echanical  drawing — 
the  written  language  of  the  workshop — and  the  problem  of 
using  the  surplus  time  and  energy  of  many  boys  during  their 
after  school  hours,  will  be  helped  to  a  solution.  The  extra 
ninety  minutes  per  week  requested  can  be  allowed  without 
taking  time  from  any  subject  in  the  present  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  curriculum.  The  sending  of  the  sixth  grade  boy  and 
girl  to  shop  and  cooking  centers,  and  adding  ninety  minutes 
per  week  to  the  time  allowed  for  manual  training,  cooking 
and  sewing  instruction  will  require  more  centers,  but  the  ex- 
penditure will  bring  a  harvest  of  unmeasured  good. 

The  new  course  in  high  school  mechanical  drawing  has 
completed  four  semesters,  to  date.  It  is  proving  of  interest 
to  the  pupils  and  results  of  steadily  increasing  value  are  being 
obtained. 

Practically  all  young  men  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
who  are  not  planning  to  go  to  college  have  fairly  definite 
ideas  of  what  work  they  would  like  to  follow.  All  young 
men  graduating  from  the  manual  training  course  of  a  city 
high  school  and  especially  those  who  will  not  attend  school 
further  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  their  city.  And  each  young  man  with  this  knowledge 
should  have  reached  a  decision  as  to  what  work  he  would  like 
best  to  take  up  in  the  ranks  of  earners.  There  are  far  too 
many  boys  who  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade,  who  do  not 
enter  the  high  school  because  that  school  does  not  offer  what 
they  wish  and  in  the  measure  they  desire  it.  Our  manual 
training  course  in  the  high  schools  should  be  four  years  in 
length  and  should  cordially  invite  all  the  grammar  grade 
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graduates  who  wish  such  a  course.  It  shoukl  be  arrari^>;ed 
so  as  to  be  liberal  and  flexible  as  to  time  and  credit  allow- 
ance. It  should  be  such  a  course  as  will  command  the  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  employers  of  ambitious  young- 
men  mechanically  inclined,  and  create  closer  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  the  public  schools. 

The  granting  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Schools  to  establish  a 
Preparatory  Department  for  the  fourteen-to-sixteen-year-old 
pupil  at  the  Boys'  Trade  School,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  in  the  history  of  that  school.  This  new  depart- 
ment will  open  next  September.  The  completion  of  two 
wings  of  the  new  public  trade  school  for  boys  and  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  same  have  already  increased  the  enrollment; 
and  the  addition  of  two  new  trades,  Mechanical  Drafting  and 
Architectural  Drafting,  will  greatly  add  to  the  community 
value  of  the  school,  with  practically  no  additional  expense 
involved. 

The  enrollment  at  the  Girls'  Trade  School  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  until,  if  the  requests  for  admission  con- 
tinue as  they  have  done  during  the  past  semester,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  waiting  list  in  the  immediate  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  PERRY, 
Supervisor  Industrial  Education. 

Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913. 
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MR.  CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  work  in  drawing  during  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  mainly  by  evidences  of  the  fact,  that  year  by  year, 
the  teachers  gain  more  experience  and  ability  in  presenting 
the  work  and  the  pupils  gain  greater  strength  and  under- 
standing in  its  execution. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society, 
pupils  in  the  high  school  classes  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  many  exhibits  of  paintings  brought  by 
them  to  the  city.  The  Society  has  provided  a  lecturer  to 
discuss  these  exhibits  at  various  times,  setting  the  hour  for 
the  lecture  at  4  P.  M.,  and  giving  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  attend.  In  order  to  get  the 
])upils  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  exhibits,  special  credit 
was  given  to  the  members  of  the  High  School  Drawing 
Classes  for  each  visit  made.  Often  the  fine  things  at  hand 
are  not  appreciated  and  it  requires  the  giving  of  a  reward  to 
induce  pupils  to  begin  the  habit  of  enjoying  them.  The 
high  schools  report  250  individual  visits  as  having  been  made 
during  the  year.  A  number  of  pupils  made  more  than  one 
visit.  As  the  membership  of  the  high  school  drawing  classes 
is  about  500,  it  is  evident  that  many  have  not,  as  yet,  seen 
the  Gallery  or  its  contents,  but,  no  doubt  next  year  will  find 
the  number  attending  these  exhibits  greatly  increased. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  whereby  the  members  of 
some  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  visited  the 
(jJallery,  several  hundred  pupils  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  results  of  association  with  good  pictures  are  marked. 
This  refining  influence  furnishes  m.uch  of  that  general  culture 
not  acquired  through  formal  instruction.  It  opens  to  the 
children  a  world  of  beauty  and  of  fine  thoughts  and  deeds 
no  less  great  than  does  familiarity  with  good  literature. 
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Could  arrangements  be  made  for  visits  to  the  Galleries  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  Museum  visits  are  planned, 
much  could  be  made  of  the  opportunity  which  is  brought  to 
our  doors  in  the  Milwaukee  Art  Society  and  Layton  Galleries. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  planned  that  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  each  of  the  high  schools 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  done  in  the 
other  high  schools.  Each  teacher  agreed  to  remain  in  her 
building  two  afternoons  on  which  the  others  might  visit, 
and  to  have  ready  for  inspection  not  only  selected  work,  but 
all  class  work  done  during  the  semester.  In  this  way  each 
teacher  was  able  to  become  familiar  with  the  plans  of  the 
others  and  w^ith  the  results  obtained.  This  interchange  could 
not  fail  to  prove  helpful  and  to  broaden  the  view. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  be  as  closely  associated 
as  possible  with  all  other  interests  of  the  schools.  This  can 
be  done  in  the  high  schools  through  service  given  the  dramatic, 
literary  and  athletic  activities  by  the  making  of  posters  as 
the  need  develops  on  special  occasions,  and  by  material  fur- 
nished regularly  to  the  m.onthly  publications  of  the  respective 
high  schools  in  the  form  of  cover  designs,  illustrations  and 
other  material  needed  in  making  an  artistic  magazine.  In 
one  of  the  high  schools  the  June  number  was  made  the  Art 
Number,  and  without  doubt  is  the  finest  piece  of  such  work 
yet  issued  by  a  high  school. 

The  ''Sane  Fourth  Commission"  gave  the  schools  a  fine 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  matter  of  general  interest  by 
offering  twelve  prizes,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
for  designs  suitable  for  use  on  the  "Sane  Fourth  Programs." 
The  one  used  on  the  1913  program  earned  for  its  originator 
ten  dollars;  the  remaining  fifteen  dollars  were  divided  among 
eleven  other  children  furnishing  meritorious  designs. 

During  the  winter  several  of  the  high  school  classes  used 
the  subject  of  the  drama  "The  Trojan  Women"  as  the  motif 
for  a  poster.  The  drama  w^as  given  in  the  city  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  association  and  the  posters  which  w^ere 
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hung  in  the  windows  of  the  business  district,  caused  much 
favorable  comment  upon  the  pupils'  efforts. 

Chiklren  in  many  cases  do  not  see  enough  examples  of 
things  which  are  really  beautiful  to  be  able  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  them.  The  commonplace,  the  overdone  in 
decoration,  the  ugly  in  color  combinations  appear  on  all 
sides  in  home  furnishings  and  in  dress.  Any  course  in  art 
instruction  has  been  a  failure  if  it  does  not  ultimately  have 
an  effect  upon  the  child's  environment  and  show  this  effect 
through  his  better  taste  in  selection  as  the  opportunity  comes 
to  him  to  buy  his  clothing  and  the  things  with  which  he  is 
surrounded  in  his  home. 

Not  only  he  who  creates  but  he  who  is  to  appreciate 
the  thing  created  needs  this  training  in  good  taste;  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  producer  needs  to  be  educated.  Our 
problem  is  to  bring  together  the  child  and  the  thing  we  wish 
him  to  study.  This  problem  led  to  an  experiment  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year  in  the  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  B  class  in  one  of  the  district  schools.  Every  phase  of 
the  work  is  being  centered  upon  its  relationship  to  the  chil- 
dren's environments — planning  for  the  placing  of  buildings 
on  a  lot,  the  floor  plan  of  a  house,  the  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room,  the  choice  of  furnishings  for  a  hom.e,  the  color 
combinations  that  are  harmonious  in  the  walls,  floor  cover- 
ings and  curtains  in  each  room,  the  choice  of  suitable  things 
in  every  part  of  the  house.  Each  thing  is  studied  not  only 
as  to  its  utility  and  suitability,  but  also  as  to  its  harmony 
with  each  of  the  other  items  in  the  scheme  of  furnishing  and 
decoration.  The  good  points  of  construction  are  noted, 
but  the  view  point  is  emphasized  that  good  construction 
alone  does  not  make  an  article  desirable.  The  woodworker 
who  learns  to  make  a  good  joint  is  dependable  only  so  far  as 
that  joint  is  concerned.  He  may  not,  and  without  art  train- 
ing loill  not  be  able  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  line  and  proportion — one  that  v>'Ould  be  treasured  as 
satisfactor}^  in  every  way.  At  the  present  time  too  much 
furniture  is  being  made  in  Manual  Training  classes  all  over 
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the  country  that  is  creditable  only  from  the  side  of  construc- 
tion wliile  from  the  side  of  design  it  is  most  commonplace. 
This  brings  the  view  point  of  design  to  the  boys  also,  some  of 
whom,  in  the  high  school,  will  come  to  the  problem  of  furniture 
making,  while  the  others  doubtless  will  come  only  to  the  prob- 
lem of  furniture  buying. 

The  children  are  mounting  clippings  which  they  obtain 
from  various  publications  illustrating  furnishings  and  floor 
plans,  studying  them  to  determine  their  good  quaUties  and 
those  not  good;  they  make  designs  for  rugs,  curtains,  wall 
paper,  and  color  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  color  scheme 
decided  upon  for  each  room;  they  color  mimeographed  out- 
lines of  interiors,  involving  more  difficult  perspective  drawing 
than  they  are  as  yet  equal  to,  in  order  to  show  appropriate 
colors;  they  color  similar  out  of  door  sketches  in  order  to 
show  suitable  colors  for  homes,  the  color  of  foliage  that  will 
look  well  against  them,  the  colors  of  flowers  that  will  look 
well  together.  To  one  who  observes  gardens  and  the  city 
parks  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  topic  which  can  profitably 
be  studied  by  many. 

The  children  are  intensely  interested  in  the  work  and  are 
applying  in  a  most  profitable  manner  much  of  their  previous 
work  in  drawing.  The  experiment  must  be  carried  further 
next  year  in  order  to  determine  how  to  arrange  some  such 
work  in  the  regular  school  course  in  drawing.  It  will  then  be 
submitted  to  you  for  consideration. 

Classes  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  were  organized  at  the 
Washington  High  School  last  September  for  the  first  time. 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  There  will  be  better 
accommodations  next  year  in  that  a  special  room  can  be 
assigned  to  the  Free  Hand  Drawing  Classes.  This  will  per- 
mit the  new  desks,  designed  especially  for  this  work,  to  be 
used. 

As  is  the  annual  custom,  the  need  for  an  assistant  super- 
visor in  drawing  is  again  emphasized.  In  a  school  system 
of  this  size  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  necessary — with  the  number  of  teachers  who  must 
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be  helped,  ^vhose  teaching  must  be  observed  and  whose  work 
must  be  inspected  together  with  the  great  amount  of  other 
work  there  is  incident  to  the  office.  The  interest  and  re- 
sponse received  during  the  year  from  the  pupils  and  teachers 
is  greatly  appreciated. 

As  it  was  necessary  at  the  middle  of  last  year  to  give  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Girls'  Trade  School  the  class  room  and  office 
so  well  equipped  for  the  service  of  the  teachers,  it  has  not  been 
possible,  in  the  limited  and  inconvenient  quarters  since  occu- 
pied to  give  the  help  which  should  be  forthcoming.  The 
rooms  to  be  occupied  next  year  will  furnish  such  adequate 
accommodations  as  will  make  possible  the  attendance  of  all 
teachers  in  the  ''Teacher's  classes"  as  was  their  constant 
request  last  year.  In  this  way  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  receive  thorough  instruction  in  every  problem  before  they 
present  it  to  their  classes.  The  wall  space  will  permit  the 
hanging  of  a  great  amount  of  specimen  work  offering  to  the 
teachers  a  wide  range  for  study  at  all  times. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  to  the  Superintendent  and 
to  the  principals  and  teachers  my  appreciation  of  the  help 
and  encouragement  received  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMILY  M.  DORN, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  ELEMENTARY 
MANUAL  TRAINING. 

MR.  CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir: — Below  is  the  Annual  l^eport  of  the  work  in 
Elementary  Manual  Training. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  results  of  the  svork  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Manual  Training  classes  during  the  past  year,  let 
me  state  briefly  what  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  course  have 
been. 

The  work  of  the  low'er  grades,  especially  the  first  and 
second,  is  based  on  the  child's  natural  desire  to  do — to  make 
something  useful  in  play — that  he  may  take  home  as  a  proof 
of  achievement.  The  little  completed  object  may  have  no 
interest  or  value  to  us,  but,  however  crudely  made,  the  mak- 
ing has  served  its  purpose  from  the  educational  standpoint. 
The  child's  faculties  have  grown  in  the  process,  his  power  of 
concentration  has  been  developed,  and  the  hand  has  learned 
to  obey  the  will.  Then,  too,  new  words  and  expressions  used 
in  the  lesson  have  been  taught  and  added  to  the  child's  grow- 
ing vocabulary. 

Different  methods  are  used  but  all  lead  to  free  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  beginning  must  necessarily 
be  some  form,  of  imitation,  then  repetition;  and  these  are 
used  as  a  basis  of  free  expression.  Very  little  measuring  with 
a  ruler  is  given  in  these  grades,  but  paste  and  scissors  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  little  fingers.  Pupils  and  teachers 
alike  enjoy  the  work.  Many  teachers  have  voiced  the  wish 
that  this  handiwork  be  given  every  day  instead  of  only  twice 
a  week.  I  agree  with  them  and  hope  the  time  for  each  line 
of  work  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  us  more  time,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  have  a  handwork  lesson  every  day. 

The  work  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades  follows  along 
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the  same  line  as  in  the  two  preceding  grades,  gradually  adding 
new  experiences  to  the  child's  fund  of  knowledge.  It  has  been 
the  plan  to  have  the  work  of  each  succeeding  year  build  upon 
the  work  of  the  grade  below  and  that  the  work  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Grades  as  a  whole  should  lead  up  to  and  become  a 
part  of  the  work  in  the  upper  grades.  Not  only  this,  but 
underneath  all  the  work  will  be  found  the  same  fundamental 
principles,  fostering  habits  of  accuracy  in  following  directions, 
cultivating  neatness  in  construction  and  developing  skill  in 
handUng  simple  tools. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  cardboard  and  book 
construction,  raffia  work  and  clay  modeling  are  the  means 
of  testing  the  patience,  perseverence,  accuracy  of  judgment, 
and  self-reliance  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Here  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  free  expression  is  given.  Many  teachers  have  in 
the  last  year  grasped  the  broader  meaning  of  the  work  by 
leading  the  pupils  to  work  understandingly  and  by  helping 
them  to  exercise  their  judgment  and  self  control.  As  they 
gain  in  ability  to  work  independently,  they  gain  in  self 
respect,  and  the  ambition  to  do  more  is  created. 

Work  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades  is  perhaps  not  so 
satisfactory  as  that  in  the  first  two,  because  of  the  number 
of  inexperienced  teachers  in  these  third  and  fourth  grades. 

A  room  for  class  instruction  for  teachers  should  be  pro- 
vided at  an  early  date,  in  the  remodeling  of  the  school  for  a 
School  Administration  Building,  or  elsewhere.  This  is  a 
necessity  even  for  experienced  teachers  for  the  reason  that 
to  keep  the  course  alive,  new  problems  must  be  added  every 
year. 

As  you  know  during  the  first  four  grades,  boys  and  girls 
work  together  but  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  girls  are  given 
sewing  and  the  boys  knife  work,  pottery  and  a  little  block 
printing.  As  no  special  teachers  are  provided,  one  teacher 
of  each  two  rooms  takes  the  girls  while  the  other  teacher 
takes  tlie  boys.  As  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  always  equally 
divided  as  to  numbers,  it  is  not  such  an  ideal  arrangement 
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as  it  aeems,  and  the  result  of  these  conditions,  in  reality,  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

It  was  thus  when  I  came  to  Milwaukee  and  is  a  condition 
1  have  been  powerless  to  change.  A  new  course  of  study  for 
these  grades,  that  would  either  place  the  boys  in  a  Manual 
T mining  Center,  or  the  girls  in  cooking  or  sewing  centeis,  is, 
in  my  judgment  the  only  remedy. 

In  some  buildings  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  55  or  60 
boys  because  there  are  n^ore  boys  than  girls,  and  no  available 
teachers  to  handle  the  overflow.  How^  can  we  expect  good 
work  from  these  classes  in  a  one  hour  period  per  week? 
P'rom  ten  to  thirty  minutes  of  that  time  is  spent  in  passing 
from  one  room  to  another,  distributing  materials  and  tools 
and  disciplining  a  large  class  of  wide  awake  mischievous  boys. 
Then  too,  many  new  inexperienced  teachers  have  been  as- 
signed to  these  classes,  because  the  more  experienced  teachers, 
acquainted  with  conditions,  have  asked  that  they  be  assigned 
to  other  classes. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  teachers  are  doing  their 
best  to  teach  the  boys  to  read  mechanical  drawings,  to  teach 
them  the  first  steps  in  making  such  drawings,  and  then  to  use 
the  knife  skillfully  in  whittling  out  the  simple  pieces,  which 
are  all  that  can  be  attempted  under  class  room  conditions. 

The  utmost  care  and  accuracy  are  demanded.  It  is 
true  the  pieces  are  small,  but  as  all  manual  arts  in  Elementary 
vSchools  must  be  regarded,  as  means,  not  ends,  as  subjects 
are  to  be  taught  for  their  influence  on  the  learner  rather  than 
for  the  sake  of  technical  skill — they  answer  the  purpose. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  know  that  the  Manual  Training 
teachers  in  the  Centers,  have  noticed  the  marked  difiference 
in  the  capability  of  the  boys  w^ho  have  had  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  course  in  Elementary  Manual  Training,  and  those  who 
have  not. 

The  Pottery  work  of  these  grades  has  remained  in  an 
elem.entary  stage,  because  the  kiln  for  which  we  planned  and 
waited,  has  never  been  connected  with  a  chimney.  Just  as 
school  closed  in  June,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  kiln  to  the 
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School  Administration  Building.  So  we  may  not  expect  to 
have  the  use  of  the  kiln  for  at  least  another  year. 

Dm*ing  the  year  we  have  followed  the  plans  for  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  inaugurated  last  year  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Records  were  kept  which  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  send  each  principal  his  apportionment  of  supplies 
for  next  year  in  April.  These  were  delivered  in  June  and  are 
now  stored  in  each  building,  ready  for  the  opening  of  school 
in  September. 

The  outlines  of  next  year's  work  have  been  revised  and 
strengthened  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  office  force,  to  be 
duplicated  during  the  summer. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  gone  forward  with  greater 
impetus  and  with  increased  enthusiasm.  More  work  and 
better  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  given  time  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  teachers  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  the  pupils  better  prepared  for  the  follow- 
ing grade,  and  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  even  better  work 
next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  E.  ECKERS, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.  Supervisor  Elementary 

Manual  Training. 
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MR.  CARROLL  G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  work  of  the  Household  Arts  Department  during  the 
past  year  has  been  largely  that  of  expansion  and  organization. 
During  that  time  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art  has 
been  added  to  the  High  School  curriculum,  and  departments 
have  been  opened  in  four  of  the  high  schools,  namely:  the 
North  Division,  the  South  Division,  the  West  Division,  and 
Washington  High  Schools.  At  the  West  Division,  we  have 
also  equipped  and  opened  a  Cafeteria  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils.  At  the  South  Division  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  space  for  rooms  representing  a  small 
house  arranged  with  living  room,  bed  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  bath  room,  where  the  girls  can  learn  "real  home 
making"  in  the  most  practical  way. 

The  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  pupils  in  the  work 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  average  registration 
at  the  several  high  schools  in  September  was  seventy-five; 
the  registration  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  the 
second  semester,  when  the  cooking  classes  were  organized. 
Many  of  the  girls  entered  the  high  schools  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  course. 

It  is  hard  to  judge,  in  a  single  year,  as  to  the  value  of 
this  work,  but  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupils  and  the  enrollment  for  the  work  next  year,  all  seem 
to  show  the  work  is  appreciated  and  needed,  and  we  hope 
each  year  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  girls. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  pupils  have  had  lessons 
in  cooking  for  a  ninety  minute  period  each  week,  and  the 
good  results  of  the  work  have  been  shown  by  the  interest 
taken  in  the  work  at  school,  and  the  large  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  done  at  home.  A  new  cooking  center  at  the 
Clarke  Street  School  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September,  giv- 
ing thirteen  centers.    It  is  planned  to  give  more  time  next 
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year  to  the  practical  work,  i.  e.,  the  preparation  of  foods; 
the  combination  of  food  materials  best  suited  to  family  use; 
the  relative  cost  and  food  value  of  the  material  suitable  for 
use  in  the  home;  to  emphasize  economy;  to  cook  fewer 
dishes,  but  cook  those  few  well;  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
accuracy,  dexterity  and  independence  in  her  work. 

Meetings  have  been  held  regularly  each  month  for  the 
teachers  of  cookery  and  the  work  throughout  the  city  has 
been  made  uniform. 

Sewing  has  been  taught  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades. 
The  work  consists  of  learning  the  variovis  stitches  used  in 
garment  making  and  applying  them  to  small  articles  for  home 
or  school  use.  The  Christmas  problem  was  of  particular 
interest  to  the  pupils  as  it  was  an  article  that  could  be  used 
as  a  gift,  and  has  an  added  value  in  being  hand  made.  In 
each  grade  some  problem  with  appUed  design  was  used. 
The  sewing  lessons  were  taught  by  the  regular  clas^  teacher, 
and  I  think  that  the  interest  of  the  girls  in  the  work  and  their 
eagerness  for  the  sewing  period  was  shown  by  the  high  class 
of  work  done.  The  classes  were  large  and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sewing  work  is  due  to  the  interest  and  willing  sup- 
port given  to  me  by  the  teachers. 

I  hope  that  some  adjustment  of  time  may  be  made  an- 
other year  so  that  the  girls  will  not,  because  of  their  sewing 
lessons,  have  to  be  deprived  of  the  work  in  cardboard  con- 
struction and  decoration;  this  work  seems  especially  bene- 
ficial to  them. 

The  result  of  our  first  year's  work  is,  I  think,  satisfactory, 
and  I  thank  you  and  the  principals  and  teachers  for  the  inter- 
est and  the  assistance  which  have  been  so  generously  given 
me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLA  L.  BABCOCK, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.        Supervisor  of  Household  Arts. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Administration  and  Management  of  the  Department: 

The  supervision  was  done  by  the  supervisor  and  one 
assistant,  the  latter  devoting  his  time  to  the  supervision  of 
the  elementary  grades;  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  super- 
visor. The  work  of  the  instruction  in  physical  training  in 
the  high  schools  was  given  by  special  teachers,  three  men 
and  two  women,  one  of  the  men  devoting  only  one-half  his 
time  to  public  school  work,  the  remainder  being  given  to 
the  work  of  the  Turner  Society.  Instruction  in  the  School 
of  Trades  for  Girls  was  given  by  a  special  teacher  employed 
for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  men  who  gave  instruction  in 
one  of  the  high  schools,  devoted  one-half  his  time  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  special  classes  for  exceptional  children  and  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Forms  of  Exercises  and  General  Program: 

The  physical  exercises  in  use  in  the  graded  schools  con- 
sist of  the  most  effective  forms  of  free  exercises  possible  in  the 
classroom  between  the  desks.  Since  we  have  as  yet  no  ap- 
paratus of  any  kind  to  work  with,  we  make  much  use  of  the 
seats  and  desks  as  apparatus  for  exercises  in  sitting,  kneeling, 
vaulting  and  in  lying-support. 

A  number  of  principals  of  graded  schools  have  responded 
to  my  request  relative  to  the  conducting  of  the  playing  of 
organized  games  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  class 
teachers  in  the  yards  during  recess;  others  seem  to  care  less 
about  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children.  The  playing  of 
captain  and  basket  ball  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
has  been  kept  up  all  winter  in  a  few  schools. 

In  the  spring  of  1913  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  were  required  to  take  up  the  practice  of  the  short  dash, 
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the  broad  jump,  and  the  throwing  of  the  basket  ball  for  dis- 
tance in  place  of  the  classroom  calisthenics.  This  innova- 
tion, so  entirely  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  ever  be- 
fore attempted,  brought  on  a  storm  of  protest  from  over- 
indulgent  parents  and  others  who  knew  little  about  proper 
exercise.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  persons  on  important 
educational  questions  that  involve  the  health  of  the 
children,  will  not  count,  but  that  such  matters  will  be 
left  for  decision  to  the  opinion  and  sound  judgment  of  experts. 

Despite  all  obstacles  5,700  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  practiced  these  exercises  regularly  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers  up  to  June  5th,  with  much  benefit 
to  themselves. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
embraces  all  the  phases  of  the  German  system.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  as  yet  not  compulsory,  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  of  the  North  and  South  Division,  33  per  cent  of 
the  West  Division  and  25  per  cent  of  the  East  Division  High 
Schools  are  enrolled  for  this  work. 

The  members  of  the  gymnasium  classes  are  given  five 
lessons  of  35  minutes  each  in  two  weeks.  The  shortness 
of  the  lessons  makes  a  complete  change  of  clothing  and  a 
bath  impossible;  it  would  therefore  he  better  to  have  two  60 
min.  periods  each  week  for  this  work. 

The  girls  of  the  trade  school  receive  30  minutes  of  physi- 
cal education  daily,  but  since  the  classes  are  very  often  too 
large  for  the  small  gymnasium,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
membership  of  the  classes  changes  often,  progressively  ar- 
ranged work  has  not  been  possible.  But  much  attention  is 
given  to  recreative  and  corrective  work.  The  latter  has  been 
crowned  with  much  success. 

The  non-normal  children — the  deaf  and  the  exceptional 
— also  have  regular  German  gymnastics  with  emphasis  on 
corrective,  recreative  and  response  work. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  children  in  the  classes  for 
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the  blind  do  not  have  this  beneficial  part  of  education  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  non-normal  classes. 

Besides  the  regular  program  work  the  following  mass 
demonstrations  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year: 

At  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 
an  exhibition  of  physical  exercises  was  given  in  the  Audi- 
torium on  the  Saturday  of  the  Teachers'  Convention,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  physical 
education  of  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  grades  and  the 
high  schools  of  Milwaukee.  The  thousands  of  teachers  of 
the  city  and  of  the  state  present  on  that  day  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  excellent  work  of  the  3,000  pupils. 

The  joint  field  meet  of  the  graded  schools,  the  Girls' 
Trade  School  and  the  high  schools,  June  6,  1913,  was  a  de- 
cided success  despite  the  extremely  cold  weather. 

The  schools  were  represented  as  follows: 

High  schools,  292  boys  and  girls. 
Girls'  Trade  School,  35  girls. 

Graded  schools,  4,000  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  in  the  drill. 

Graded  schools,  3,000  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  the  relay  races  and  group 
event,  together  7,327  boys  and  girls. 

Despite  the  severe  cool  weather  and  the  long  exposure 
of  the  pupils  to  the  same,  only  50  cases  of  cold,  of  one  to  three 
days  duration,  were  reported.  A  better  testimonial  and  evi- 
dence of  the  splendid  physical  condition  of  our  boys  and  girls 
I  cannot  imagine;  and  is  it  not  fair  to  attribute  much  of  this 
immunity  from  ill  results  following  the  exercise  and  the  ex- 
posure, to  the  work  in  physical  education  by  which  this  de- 
partment has  been  able  to  give  the  strong  vitality  and  vigor- 
ous bodily  ''condition"  which  alone  could  have  made  this 
absence  of  ill  effects  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  WITTICH, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

MR.  CARROLL'G.  PEARSE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir: — The  work  of  my  department  for  1912-13  in- 
cluded the  supervision  and  teaching  of  the  music  in  grades 
one  to  eight,  also  the  music  in  the  South,  the  North,  and  the 
West  Division  High  Schools. 

I  visited  every  room  in  all  Elementary  Schools,  Grades 
One  to  Eight,  four  times  during  the  year — twice  each  semester, 
giving  model  lessons  in  all  the  buildings. 

I  conducted  sixteen  grade  meetings — giving  instruction 
to  the  teachers  of  the  various  grades  in  the  entire  semester's 
work.    One  series  in  the  Fall,  and  one  in  the  Spring. 

On  Thursday,  November  7th,  I  conducted  a  chorus  of 
500  children  from  twelve  schools,  who  sang  for  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  Auditorium.  In  preparation  for 
this  chorus  I  conducted  15  rehearsals,  and  one  mass  rehearsal 
at  the  Auditorium. 

On  January  21st,  1913,  I  gave  a  program  of  school  music 
before  the  McDowell  Club  at  the  Athenaeum,  explaining  in 
detail  the  work  we  were  trying  to  accomplish  in  music  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Illustrations  were  given  by  four  classes,  in- 
cluding 160  school  children. 

April  7  to  11,  I  was  given  permission  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Music  Supervisors'  Convention  at  Rochester,  New 
York.  April  15  and  16  I  attended  the  State  Music  Teachers' 
Convention  at  Madison,  leading  a  discussion  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Sight  Reading. 

On  Friday,  May  30,  I  conducted  a  chorus  of  600  school 
children  for  the  Memorial  Day  Program  at  the  Auditorium. 

In  preparation  for  this  event,  I  conducted  fifteen  per- 
sonal rehearsals,  and  one  mass  rehearsal  at  the  Auditorium. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HELEN  POOLE, 
Milwaukee,  Jvme  30,  1913.  Supervisor  of  Music. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  PLAYGROUNDS 
AND  RECREATION  WORK. 

MR.  CARROLL  G.  PEARSE: 

Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — During  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  November,  and  December  of  the  year  1913, 
five  Social  Centers  were  conducted  by  the  Recreation  De- 
partment. Three  of  these  were  full  time  centers,  i.  e.,  open 
six  afternoons  and  six  evenings  a  week;  the  other  two,  part 
time  centers,  open  three  days  a  week.  The  Centers  were  lo- 
cated in  the  following  schools:  Detroit  Street,  Dover  Street, 
Forest  Home  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Street. 
By  means  of  partitions,  the  school  basements  were  converted 
into  rooms.  These  were  painted,  whitewashed,  heated,  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  electricity,  and  were  used  as  reading 
rooms,  billiard  rooms,  shower  bath  and  locker  rooms,  club 
rooms,  and  directois'  offices. 

The  full  time  Centers  were  in  charge  of  special  principals 
or  directors,  the  part  time  Centers  in  charge  of  the  regular 
day  school  principal.  School  children  were  barred  from 
evening  attendance,  but  were  admitted  to  the  afternoon 
activities  condvicted  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six.  Ex- 
cept Saturday  evenings,  segregation  of  the  sexes  was  main- 
tained by  setting  aside  special  nights  for  each  sex. 

Bands,  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  and 
kindred  organizations  were  formed.  Instruction  was  given 
in  sewing,  swimming,  handwork,  millinery,  cooking,  dancing, 
gymnastics,  English,  and  essential  requirements  for  citizen- 
ship papers. 

The  Public  Library  co-operated  with  the  department 
by  furnishing  books  for  the  reading  rooms  and  the  Public 
Museum  by  furnishing  specimens  for  the  story  hours  and  the 
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nature  study  clubs.  Child  Welfare  stations  were  maintained 
in  two  of  the  Centers.  The  nurses  in  charge  conducted 
morning  classes  for  mothers  and  afternoon  classes  for  ''Little 
Mothers." 

An  attendance  of  226,674  w^as  registered  for  the  six 
months  season. 

Spring,  summer,  and  fall  playgrounds  were  conducted 
from  May  12th  to  October  18th  inclusive.  Ten  of  these  were 
on  school  grounds  and  five  were  in  conjunction  with  the  Park 
Board,  the  Recreation  Department  furnishing  the  supervi- 
sion, the  Park  Board  the  grounds  and  the  equipment.  The 
spring  and  fall  playgrounds  were  open  on  school  days  from 
4  to  9  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.;  the 
summer  playgrounds  were  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M. 

The  playgrounds  were  fully  equipped  with  swings, 
slides,  ladders,  sand  boxes,  etc.  The  school  house  furnished 
the  toilet  facilities,  housing  in  rainy  weather,  and  rooms 
for  the  special  activities. 

The  boys  were  in  charge  of  a  director,  the  girls  of  a  direc- 
tress, each  of  w^hom  followed  a  definite  program  consisting 
of  gymnastic  work  and  feats,  athletics,  story  telling,  active 
and  quiet  games.  During  the  summer  months,  special 
teachers  taught  sewing,  folk  dancing,  cooking,  manual  train- 
ing and  handiwork. 

The  spring  attendance  was  76,039;  the  summer  attend- 
ance, 230,348;  and  the  fall  attendance  99,638;  a  total  of 
406,025. 

The  following  school  playgrounds  were  equipped  and 
supervised;  Eighteenth  Street,  Eighth  Street,  Fifth  Avenue, 
Fourteenth  Street,  Grand  Avenue,  Grand  Avenue  Annex, 
Hanover  Street,  Prairie  Street,  Thirty-first  Street,  Maryland 
Avenue.  The  joint  playgrounds  were  situated  as  follows: 
Franklin  Square;  Greenbush  and  Mitchell  Streets;  Kosci- 
usko Park;  Lapham  Park;  Richards  and  Center  Streets. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  department  a  graded  school 
baseball  league  of  54  teams,  and  a  football  league  of  400  boys 
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were  conducted.  Co-operation  was  given  the  Sane  Fourth 
Commission  and  the  Perry  Centennial  Celebration  Committee 
by  assuming  complete  charge  of  the  children's  games  at  these 
respective  festivities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HAROLD  0.  BERG, 
Milwaukee,  June  30,  1913.  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds 

and  Recreation  Work. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number  En- 
rolled. 

Average  Dajly  Mem- 
bership. 

Average  Daily  At- 
tendance. 

Average  Number 
Studying  German. 

*Number  of  Teach- 
ers, June,  1913. 

Number  of  Cases  of 
Truancy. 

Number  of  days  Lost 
by  Truancy. 

Number  of  Rooms  in 
Building. 

Number  of  Sittings. 

East  Div.  High  School  

766 

656 

634 

30 

27 

833 

North  Div.  High  School 

1209 

961 

922 

411 

18 

35^ 

39 

1163 

South  Div.  High  School  

1181 

929 

886 

40^ 

63 

109J 

37 

1122 

Washington  High  School  

336 

260 

252 

14 

10 

IH 

14 

313 

West  Div.  High  School 

1234 

1027 

997 

44§ 

34 

53* 

45 

1484 

Auer  Avenue  

970 

841 

790 

694 

22? 

7 

m 

18 

877 

Bartlett  Avenue  

611 

554 

552 

411 

16 

12 

22 

11 

542 

Brown  Street  

1026 

847 

802 

671 

23^ 

15 

965 

Cass  Street  

948 

750 

698 

501 

24 

13 

58 

18 

805 

1040 

919 

869 

721 

26? 

13 

66i 

22 

994 

1073 

917 

864 

705 

24? 

9 

IH 

21 

1082 

Cold  Spring  Avenue  

1188 

996 

952 

814 

27 

23 

37i 

22 

1086 

Detroit  Street  

1091 

939 

894 

t 

26  f 

29 

27i 

21 

897 

Dover  Street  

1156 

985 

942 

738 

28 

11 

26 

24 

1025 

Eighteenth  Avenue  

1597 

1334 

1254 

951 

39 

21 

149 

34 

1473 

Eighteenth  Street  

730 

643 

601 

443 

19 

19 

34i 

14 

641 

Eighth  Street  

859 

577 

533 

373 

19 

65 

2144 

15 

574 

Elm  Street  

539 

482 

455 

355 

13? 

1 

10 

468 

Fifth  Avenue  

1079 

795 

756 

t  187 

23 

43 

125i 

17 

929 

Fifth  Street  

783 

722 

689 

627 

20? 

12 

23 

16 

798 

Forest  Home  Avenue  

1358 

1081 

1018 

t  593 

33 

22 

69 

27 

1130 

Fourteenth  Street  

1133 

963 

895 

772 

35^ 

22 

52i 

21 

1066 

Fourth  Street  

987 

776 

703 

593 

22^ 

29 

38 

16 

832 

Franklin  Street  

199 

155 

142 

118 

6 

7 

32i 

5 

144 

Fratney  Street  

710 

625 

596 

497 

18 

6 

6i 

14 

648 

Garfiekl  Avenue  

705 

715 

668 

554 

19 

8 

10 

15 

716 

Grand  Avenue  

957 

803 

767 

530 

21? 

25 

25 

17 

923 

Hanover  Street  

1391 

1204 

1127 

t  379 

35? 

36 

44i 

27 

1102 

Hopkins  Street  

724 

647 

620 

540 

17? 

7 

7i 

14 

650 

813 

698 

658 

531 

20 

9 

25i 

16 

774 

724 

541 

510 

331 

18^ 

19 

17 

16 

625 

Lee  Street  

861 

725 

683 

508 

20 

4 

16 

766 

414 

1 

370 

349 

266 

12 

2 

2 

9 

377 

♦Including'one  principal  for  each  school. 
tStudying  Italian,  722 
:Studying;Polish,  510 
tStudying  Polish,  260 
tBtudying  Polish,  463 


GENERAL  STATISTICS— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number  En- 
rolled. 

Average  Daily  Mem- 
bership, j 

Average  Daily  At- 
tendance. 

Average  Number 
Studying  German. 

Number  of  Teachers, 
June,  1913. 

Number  of  Cases  of 
,  Truancy. 

Number  of  days  Lost 
by  Truancy. 

Number  of  Rooms  in 
BuUding. 

Number  of  Sittings. 

1046 
565 
722 

886 
465 
591 

845 
442 

554 

701 
360 
374 

26? 
13? 

9 

30i 

22 
10 

1018 
458 
603 

17 

8 

28 

14 

938 

777 

749 

558 

22? 

24 

24 

17 

860 

733 

603 

572 

375 

19 

10 

8 

14 

700 

1237 

1048 

953 

795 

28? 

74 

197i 

23 

1075 

North  Pierce  Street  

946 

744 

694 

499 

19^ 

33 

141^ 

15 

655 

490 

323 

295 

*  95 

lU 

15 

83  J 

8 

316 

Park  Street  

664 

573 

540 

338 

20^ 

18 

72 

18 

684 

1260 

728 

677 

524 

23 

22 

65 

19 

692 

1191 

1098 

1038 

904 

31 

10 

26 

25 

1095 

709 

636 

611 

403 

17f 

2 

1 

14 

624 

824 

548 

523 

403 

17? 

11 

27^- 

14 

578 

1173 

995 

946 

742 

28 

25 

146^ 

23 

1117 

Third  Street  

823 

700 

672 

555 

19 

3 

6 

15 

725 

Thirty-eighth  Street  

463 

408 

379 

294 

121 

9 

400 

Thirty-first  Street  

941 

817 

777 

608 

241 

19 

23i 

21 

938 

Thirty-seventh  Street  

986 

861 

818 

692 

231 

3 

13i 

20 

872 

Trowbridge  Street  

656 

557 

527 

393 

16? 

8 

9 

13 

658 

Twelfth  Street  

788 

696 

657 

557 

23? 

20 

47^ 

19 

732 

Twentieth  Street  

833 

750 

714 

594 

22^ 

5 

3 

18 

770 

Twenty-fifth  Street  

566 

501 

475 

380 

14? 

3 

3 

11 

493 

Twenty-first  Street  

995 

850 

808 

715 

24? 

4 

13i 

20 

903 

Twenty-seventh  Avenue  

DO  / 

570 

548 

388 

1  R 

1  a 
Id 

ooy 

834 

709 

670 

532 

24 

18 

74i 

19 

783 

Walker  Street  

569 

424 

400 

330 

13? 

8 

30 

10 

455 

Walnut  Street  

459 

373 

350 

278 

11? 

10 

32 

8 

367 

1242 

1001 

938 

t  294 

281 

2 

3 

21 

946 

160 

102 

97 

20 

1 

1 

21 

144 

59 
131 
643 

50 
66 
340 

45 
60 
297 

5 
8 
25 

1 

10 

4 
1 
4 

100 

/^l*.la'    T**.rty-}rt  Gy^V»y-*y-il 

Totals  

54705 

45228 

42749 

28084 

1420 

982 

2495 

1171 

48140 

t  Polish,  168 
*  Polish,  582 
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Showing  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each 
grade  for  the  school  year,  1912-1913. 


SCHOOLS. 


 1 


Axier  Avenue  

Bartlett  Avenue  

Brown  Street  

Cass  Street  

Center  Street  

Clarke  Street  

Cold  Spring  Avenue. . . . 

Detroit  Street  

Dover  Street  

Eighteenth  Avenue. . .  . 

Eighteenth  Street  

Eighth  Street  

Elm  Street  

Fifth  Avenue  

Fifth  Street  

Forest  Home  Avenue .  . 

Fourteenth  Street  

Fourth  Street  

Franklin  Street  

Fratnoy  Street  

Garfield  Avenue  

Grand  Avenue  

Hanover  Street  

Hanover  Street  Annex 

Hopkins  Street  

Island  Avenue  

•Jefferson  Street  

Lee  Street  

Lisbon  Avenue  


50 
48 
57 
71 
122 
111 
92 
22 
68 
85 
65 
33 
17 


40 


84 
48 
75 
60 
120 
138 
106 
22 
77 
105 
77 
43 
56 
41 
68 
98 
78 


102 
51 
75 
75 

142 
94 

105 
56 

103 

134 
66 
49 
51 
44 
82 

100 

105 
78 
22 
47 
80 
91 
89 


60 
92 
81 
133 
97 
117 
87 
105 
119 
63 
55 
59 
66 
89 
126 
122 
73 
7 
70 
97 
91 
95 


100 
71 
93 
73 
66 
82 
102 
128 
115 
158 
67 
62 
49 
63 
87 
104 
109 
78 
26 
71 
85 
93 
96 
13 
83 
79 
46 
71 
28 


112 
58 
103 
78 
80 
83 
106 
115 
128 
130 
70 
70 
47 
93 
79 
99 
107 
84 
15 
73 
82 
83 
90 
27 
85 
69 
58 
85 
41 


70 
89 
79 
91 
93 
129 
123 
105 
152 
70 
65 
60 
151 
103 
124 
123 
98 
19 
84 
81 
81 
142 
64 
75 
76 
52 
100 
45 


113 

79 
160 
138 

78 
113 
160 
203 
144 
223 

77 
110 

69 
223 

98 
191 
137 
112 

29 
105 

96 
123 
187 

67 
108 

94 

69 
111 

63 


23 


38 


22 
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SCHOOLS. 


Lloyd  Street  

Madison  Street  

Maryland  Avenue  

Mineral  Street  

Mound  Street  

Ninth  Street  

North  Pierce  Street. . . . 

Oklahoma  Avenue  

Park  Street  

Prairie  Street  

Ring  Street  

Scott  Street  

Second  Avenue  

Sixteenth  Avenue  

Third  Street  

Thirty-eighth  Street.  . . 

Thirty-first  Street  

Thirty-seventh  Street . . 

Trowbridge  Street  

Twelfth  Street  

Twentieth  Street  

Twenty-fifth  Avenue. . . 
Twenty-first  Street .... 
Twenty-seventh  Ave. .  . 
Twenty-seventh  Street . 

Walker  Street  

Walnut  Street  

Windlake  Avenue  

School  for  the  Deaf  

School  for  Exceptional!! 


Totals . 


86 


52 
112 
47 
51 


124 
82 
42 
69 
44 
50 
68 
32 
71 


2.940 


84 


66 
119 
44 

85 


68 
52 

101 
53 
68 

103 
73 


111 

90 
45 
64 
79 
46 
88 
40 
77 


92 
47 
55 
79 
44 
99 


10 
87 
67 
125 
72 
56 
89 
64 
14 
86 
77 
41 
64 
79 
45 
93 
60 
58 


78 
8 


23 
94 


94 
55 
58 
57 
61 
88 
35 
30 
86 
65 

125 
67 
54 

124 
98 
45 
77 
96 
63 
89 
78 
47 
78 
75 
76 


54 
72 
15 


88 
77 
63 
69 
70 
104 
108 
36 
98 
89 
121 
58 
57 
94 
91 
59 
71 
92 
70 
84 
82 
64 
81 
79 
81 


120 
58 
63 
72 
74 

106 
95 
36 
15 
80 

137 
61 
61 
94 
71 
53 
83 

101 
64 
84 
74 
52 

118 
70 
77 
94 
54 

183 
9 


95 
83 
76 
73 
69 

130 

122 
50 
31 
81 

123 
90 
64 

117 
83 
64 
90 

110 
71 
74 
94 
49 

109 
73 
80 
99 
42 

162 
7 


110 

75  . 

90  . 

99 

88 
141 
193 

96  . 

35 

95 

161  . 
100  . 

72  . 

162  . 
84  , 
88  . 

103  , 
137  , 

84 
100 
127 

70 
120 

70 

89 
147 

83 
226 

36 


3,526 


4,289 


4,422 


4,529 


5.054 


6,561 
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SUMMARY  OF  TRUANCY  DEPARTMENT  WORK  FOR 
1912-1913. 


Total  number  of  investigations  13,964 

Public  Schools   8,428 

Parochial  Schools   5,377 

No  school   159 

Causes  of  absence  from  school: 

Illegally  absent   6,330 

Willful  truancy   1,232 

Ilhiess   3,217 

Poverty   628 

Neglect — Parental   4 , 507 

Home  conditions : 

One  or  both  parents  dead   1 ,906 

Mothers  working   1 , 647 

Mothers  deserted   324 

Court  cases: 

District — Failure  to  send  children  to  school   49 

Children  in  filthy  condition   4 

Cigarette  sale  to  children   1 

Juvenile — Incorrigible  truants   20 

Neglected   16 

Employment  secured  for  boys: 

In  the  country  (some  permanent  homes)   140 

In  the  city   52 

Cases  referred  to  other  departments: 

Medical   108 

Associated  Charities   35 

Woman's  School  Alhance  (shoes)   13 

Visiting  Nurse  Association   4 

Poor  (Outdoor  Relief)   2 

Boys  reporting  to  the  Central  Office  because  of  truancy  (monthly 

average)   29 

Girls  reporting  to  the  Central  Office  because  of  truancy  (total)  4 
Transfers  located   4 , 662 


Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  R.  PESTALOZZI, 

Chief  Truant  Officer. 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 


To  THE  Honorable  Carroll  G.  Pearse, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

MiLAVAUKEE,  WiS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Schools  for  the  year  1912-1913: 

CASES  REFERRED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CHIEF  MEDICAL  INSPECTOR. 


Schools  visited  by  the  Chief  Medical  Inspector  , . .  306 

Examined  in  Central  office   666 

For  participation  in  athletics   171 

Referred  by  Truancy  Department   121 

Referred  by  Superintendent's  Department   11 

Referred  by  Superintendent  of  Classes  for  the  Blind .  .  1 

Referred  by  Parents   57 

Referred  by  Doctors  and  Nurses   45 

Referred  by  Principals  and  Teachers   16 

Referred  by  State  Factory  Inspector   7 

Referred  by  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association    1 

Referred  by  Continuation  School   1 

Miscellaneous   235 

Referred  to  Truancy  Department   63 

Referred  to  Class  for  the  Blind   4 

Referred  to  School  for  Defective  Speech   1 

Referred  to  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  ,  1 
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Referred  to  Health  Department: 

For  Home  Investigation   116 

Rooms  fumigated,  20,  and  1  entire  school. 

Taken  into  Court  for  Parental  Neglect   4 

Taken  into  Juvenile  Court   2 

Teachers  examined  for  leave  of  absence  or  annuity   14 


There  were  666  examinations  made  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  cases  referred  to  the  central  office  during  the 
school  year.  He  also  visited  306  schools  and  made  30  home 
calls. 


The  following  cases  were  referred  to  this  department 
by  other  departments  for  examination  and  report: 


Truancy  Department: 


Acne  Vulgaris   1 

Anemia   2 

Bronchitis   2 

Chlorosis   2 


Carbolic  Acid  Burn  

Defective  Speech  

Defective  Hearing  

Defective  Hearing  and 

Speech  

Eczema  

Epilepsy  

Enterocolitis  

Fistula  of  Bladder  

Gastro  Enteritis  

Gastric  Catarrh  

Gastritis  

General  Examination   5 

Goitre   ; 

Headaches  

Impetigo   ; 

Inginial  Hernia  

Injured  Knee  


Incontinence  of  Bowel  and 

Bladder   1 

Interstitial  Keratitis   2 

Myopia   3 

Myopia  and  Astigmatism ....  1 

Myringitis   1 

Mental  Deficiency   13 

Neglect   1 

Otitis  Media   1 

Otitis  Media  and  Leukemia .  .  1 

Pediculosis   3 

Pharyngitis   1 

Rachitis   1 

Scabies   3 

Tonsilitis   4 

Tuberculosis  of  Knee   1 

Tuberculosis  of  Lungs   1 

Tuberculous  Glands  of  Neck.  1 

Varicocele   1 

Valvular  Heart  Lesion   1 

Wetting  Habit   1 

Total   121 
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By  Superintendent's  Dept.  : 

Excuse  from  Cooking   1 

Excuse  from  Sewing   1 

Excuse  from  Manual  Train 'g  1 

General  Examination   2 

Mitral  Regurgitation   1 

Transfer   1 

Miscellaneous   4 

Total   11 

By  Superintendent  of  Blind 
Classes: 

Defective  Vision   1 

By  Doctors  and  Nurses: 

Anemia   1 

Chronic  Blepharitis   2 

Fresh  Air  Class   2 

Follicular  Conjunctivitis   4 

General  Examination   2 

Morality   2 

Pediculosis   32 

Total   45 

Principals  and  Teachers: 

Defective  Speech   2 


Eczema,  Chronic   1 

General  Examination   1 

Headaches   1 

Infectious  Dermatitis   1 

Laryngitis  •  1 

Pediculosis   1 

Scarlet  Fever  Recovery   2 

Vaccination   6 


Public  Schools 
By  Continuation  School.: 


General  Examination   1 

By  State  Factory  Inspector: 

General  Examination   5 

Epilepsy   2 

Total   7 

By  Pabents: 

Anemia   2 

Adenitis   1 

Bronchitis   2 

Contagious  Contact   2 

Conjunctivitis  and  Corneal 

Opacity   1 

Cretinism   1 

Conjunctivitis   1 

Chorea   1 

Defective  Teeth   1 

Deformity  of  Lower  Ex- 
tremities   1 

Deaf  and  Dumb   1 

Defective  Speech   4 

Epilepsy   2 

Fresh  Air  Candidates   3 

General  Examination   7 

German  Measles   1 

Mental  Deficiency   7 

Myopia   2 

Myringitis.   1 

Mitral  Regurgitation   1 

Neglect   1 

Nasal  Obstruction   1 

Pediculosis   6 

Rhinitis   1 

Spastic  Paraplegia   2 

TonsiUtis   1 

Tuberculosis  of  Lungs   3 


Total 


16 


Total 


57 
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By  Anti-Tuberculosis  Com- 


mission : 

Tuberculosis  of  Bones   1 

Miscellaneous: 

Bronchitis   1 

Cretinism   6 

Contagious  Contact   27 

Acue  Vulgaris   1 

Crippled   26 

Corneal  Ulcer   1 

Chorea   1 

Defective  Speech   2 

Eczema   1 

Epilepsy   2 

Fresh  Air  Candidates   13 

General  Debility   5 

General  Examination   2 

Hypermotropia   2 

Interviewed   2 

Littles  Disease   1 

Mitral  Regurgitation   1 

Mental  Deficiency   49 

Myopia   4 

Ozena   1 

Olopecia   1 


Pediculosis   73 

Osteomyelitis   1 

Ringworm   1 

Scarlet  Fever   1 

Tooth  Ache   1 

Tuberculosis   5 

Tonsilitis   3 

Diphtheria   1 

Total   235 

Referred  to  Truancy  Dept.  : 

Asthma   1 

For  Prosecution   6 

Prolonged  Absence   42 

Parental  Neglect   13 

Tuberculosis   1 

Total   63 

Referred  to  Health  Dept.: 

For  Home  Investigation   116 

Bacteriological  Exam   1 

Rooms  Disinfected   20 

School  Disinfected   1 


Referred  to  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind   4 

Referred  to  Principal  of  School  for  Defective  Speech   1 

Teachers  Examined  for  Leave  of  Absence  or  Annuity,   14 

Cases  taken  up  in  District  Court  for  Parental  Neglect   4 

Cases  taken  up  in  Juvenile  Court   2 
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Schools  Assigned  for  the  Year  1912-1913. 


Dr.  Rudolph  C.  Westhofen 


Dover  Street   1,032 

Fifth  Avenue   807 

Mound  Street   612 

Forest  Home  Avenue   1 , 120 

Windlake  Avenue   1,047 

Trowbridge  Street   603 

Oklahoma  Avenue   362 

Hanover  Street   258 


Total   5,841 

Dr.  Hugo  F.  Mehl 

Eighteenth  Avenue   1 , 438 

Scott  Street   649 

Sixteenth  Avenue   1 , 045 

Twenty-fifth  Avenue ....   524 

Twenty-seventh  Avenue   589 


Total   4,245 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Roby 

Hanover  Street   1,011 

Madison  Street   474 

Mineral  Street   799 

Park  Street   584 

Second  Avenue   552 

Walker  Street   461 


Total   3,881 

Dr.  Robt.  W.  Blumenthal 

Cold  Spring  Avenue   1,033 

Grand  Avenue   822 

Lisbon  Avenue   399 

Thirty-first  Street   827 

Thirty-seventh  Street   890 

Twenty-seventh  Street   722 

Walnut  Street   395 


Total   5,088 


Dr.  Otto  E.  Lademan 


Brown  Street   879 

Clarke  Street   926 

Ehn  Street   505 

Thirty-eighth  Street   482 

Twentieth  Street   772 

Twenty-first  Street   866 


Total   4,430 

Dr.  Timothy  W.  O'Donovan 

Auer  Avenue   887 

Franklin  Street   163 

Hopkins  Street   674 

Lee  Street   772 

Ring  Street   1,160 

Twelfth  Street   712 


Total   4,368 

Dr.  Dirk  Bruins 

Fourteenth  Street   1,032 

Fourth  Street   805 

Garfield  Avenue   733 

Island  Avenue   734 

Lloyd  Street   920 

Ninth  Street   1,134 

Exceptional   57 


Total   5,415 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Stratton 

Bartlett  Avenue   576 

Cass  Street   791 

Detroit  Street   986 

Jefferson  Street   590 

Maryland  Avenue   606 


Total   3,549 
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Dr.  Irene  G.  Tomkiewicz 


Dr.  Ralph  P.  Peairs 


Eighteenth  Street  

Eighth  Street  

Prairie  Street  

Seventh  Street  

Deaf  

Girls'  Trade  

Girls  of  tlie  High  Schools .  . 


677     Fratney  Street  

482     North  Pierce  Street  \ 

279  North  Pierce  Street  Annex  J 

355     Third  Street  


687  Center  Street 
630     Fifth  Street . 


791 


903 
744 
663 


745 


Total 


3,110 


Total 


3,846 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Dernehl;  specialist  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  examines  and  treats  all  indigent  cases  in  the  schools 
for  defective  hearing,  and  in  the  classes  for  defective  vision 
and  the  exceptional  school  and  classes.  He  also  examines 
all  cases  referred  to  him  from  other  schools  where  a  detailed 
examination  seems  indicated,  either  in  determining  the  trans- 
fer of  a  child  to  one  of  the  special  classes,  or  if  the  child  is  of 
indigent  parents,  treats  the  cases  of  defect  of  serious  degree. 
During  the  past  year  his  work  was  as  follows: 

Examined   188 

Treatments  Given   700 


Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  necessity  for  an  ade- 
quate nursing  staff  in  connection  with  a  medical  department 
of  schools.  Without  their  efficient  aid  in  ''following  up" 
cases  of  either  contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  of  physical 
defect  or  parental  neglect  mvich  less  could  be  accomplished. 
The  staff  of  nurses  in  the  Milwaukee  schools  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. There  are  five  nurses  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
school  board  and  they  were  assigned  to  territory  consisting 
of  the  following  schools  during  the  past  year: 


Operations 


13 


THE  NURSES. 
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Miss  Agxes  Tompkins 


Dover  Street   1,032 

Hanover  Street   1,011 

Park  Street  \ 
Park  Street  Annex  f 

Madison  Street   474 

Mineral  Street   799 

Mound  Street   612 

Second  Avenue   552 

Trowbridge  Street   603 

Walker  Street   461 

Hanover  Street  Annex   258 


Total   6,386 

Miss  Fannie  Kuhlig 

Eighteenth  Avenue   1 , 438 

Fifth  Avenue   807 

Oklahoma  Avenue   362 

Forest  Home  Avenue   1 , 120 

Scott  Street   649 

Sixteenth  Avenue   1,045 

Twenty-seventh  Street   589 

Twenty-fifth  Avenue   524 

Windlake  Avenue   1,047 


Total   7,581 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Bradshaw 

Detroit  Street   986 

Eighth  Street   630 

Fourteenth  Street   1 , 032 

Fourth  Street   805 

Jefferson  Street   590 

Ninth  Street   1,134 

Prairie  Street   677 

Seventh  Street   482 

Deaf   279 

Exceptional   57 


Total   6,672 


Miss  Alice  G.  Hickey 


Auer  Avenue   887 

Brown  Street   879 

Clarke  Street   926 

Cold  Spring  Avenue   1,033 

Eighteenth  Street   687 

Elm  Street   505 

Franklin  Street   163 

Grand  Avenue   822 

Lisbon  Avenue   399 

Walnut  Street   395 

Twentieth  Street   772 

Twenty-first  Street   866 

Twenty-seventh  Street   722 

Thirty-eighth  Street   482 

Thirty-fu-st  Street   827 

Thirty-seventh  Street   890 


Total  11,610 


Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farley 

Bartlett  Avenue   576 

Cass  Street   791 

Center  Street   903 

Fifth  Street   744 

Fratney  Street   663 

Garfield  Avenue   733 

Hopkins  Street   674 

Island  Avenue   734 

Lee  Street   772 

Lloyd  Street   920 

Maryland  Avenue   606 

North  Pierce  Street  1 

North  Pierce  Street  Annex  J 

Ring  Street   1,160 

Third  Street   745 

Twelfth  Street   712 


Total  ,.  .11,  524 
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The  following  rules  adopted  by  the  School  Board  govern 
the  department: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Board  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  amended  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  article,  being  Article  XLIX. 

ARTICLE  XLIX  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  The  Medical  Inspector  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  have  a  general 
supervision  of  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  school  grounds 
and  school  buildings  and  of  the  health  and  physical  welfare 
of  school  children,  teachers,  and  janitors  in  matters  peculiar 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
medical  inspection  of  schools.  He  shall  appoint,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Board,  assistant  medical  and  dental  in- 
spectors and  nurses,  and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Board. 

2.  The  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  is  the  expert  ad- 
visor of  the  Board  and  of  its  Committees  on  all  questions  of 
school  hygiene,  and  as  such  shall  be  privileged  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  committees  and  the  Board  affecting  such  ques- 
tions. 

3.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  or  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  Assistant  Medical  and  Dental  In- 
spectors and  Nurses  shall  assist  the  Medical  Inspector  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  They  shall  be 
under  his  direction,  and  perform  such  duties  as  he  may  re- 
quire. The  principals  and  teachers  shall  see  that  the  rules 
and  directions  of  the  Medical  Inspector  are  properly  carried 
out. 

4.  General  Rules: 

1-a.  The  assistant  medical  inspectors  are  required  to  give 
tw^o  hours  service  each  school  morning  to  school  work, 
such  service  to  begin  not  later  than  9  o'clock. 
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2-  a.    The  assistant  medical  inspectors  will  call  at  each  school 

as  early  as  possible  after  the  school  session  has  begun 
and  examine: 

(a)  Such  children  as  the  teachers  may  send  for 
examination. 

(b)  Such  children  as  the  nurse  may  present  for 
re-examination  and  dismissal  from  treatment. 

(c)  All  children  who  return  to  school  after  an 
absence  of  three  consecutive  days,  or  after  recovery 
from  contagious  diseases. 

3-  a.    After  completing  the  morning  inspection,  the  assistant 

medical  inspectors  will  devote  the  time  remaining  to 
the  making  of  complete  physical  examinations.  For 
this  examination  the  children  are  ordered  to  report  in 
turn  to  the  medical  inspector.  In  this  examination  the 
inspector  shall  report  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  remain  on 
file  at  the  school  and  one  copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
chief  medical  inspector,  on  all  matters  provided  for  on 
the  blank  issued  for  this  examination. 

4-  a.    A  child  shall  be  excused  from  a  complete  physical  ex- 

amination by  the  school  inspector  provided  the  regular 
examination  blank  as  used  in  the  department  is  returned 
properly  made  out  by  the  family  physician  and  a  certifi- 
cate from  such  physician  that  the  physical  defects  found 
are  receiving  care  or  treatment. 

5-  a.    When  a  defect  serious  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

examiner,  to  interfere  with  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  school  attendance  is  found  in  a 
child,  the  inspector  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  child  of  his  findings  on  the  blank  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

6-  a.    In  making  examinations  of  the  throat  the  wooden 

tongue  blades  supplied  by  the  department  must  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  tongue  depressors.  Each 
tongue  blade  is  to  be  used  only  once  and  then  discarded. 
Aseptic  methods  must  be  employed  in  all  examinations. 

7-  a.    The  following  cases  are  to  be  excluded  from  school: 
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(a)  Children  showing  signs  or  symptoms  of  Small- 
pox, Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Chicken-pox, 
Whooping  Cough,  Mumps  or  Acute  Tonsilitis. 

(b)  Cases  which  have  been  flagrantly  exposed  to 
the  above  diseases,  (except  Acute  Tonsilitis)  until  the 
incubation  period  as  stated  in  these  rules  has  passed. 

(c)  Cases  of  Pediculosis  with  live  Pediculi. 

(d)  Children  affected  with  contagious  eye  and  skin 
diseases  and  wdth  dormant  Pediculosis  w^hose  treatment 
has  been  persistently  neglected. 

(e)  Children  whose  presence  in  the  classroom  is 
.      obnoxious  to  other  children,  due  to  discharges  or  to  un- 
clean condition  of  body  or  clothing. 

(f)  Tuberculosis  of  any  tissue,  when  thought  to 
be  far  enough  advanced  to  be  a  menace  to  public  health, 
must  be  reported  to  the  Chief  Meidcal  Inspector  before 
excluding  the  pupil  from  school. 

8-  a.    If  a  child  is  excluded,  brief  but  sufficient  reason  therefor 

must  be  written  on  the  exclusion  circular  and  on  the 
card  attached.  The  former  is  to  be  sent  home  with  the 
child  in  a  sealed  and  addressed  envelope,  and  the  latter 
filed  at  the  school. 

9-  a.    Children  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria 

and  Small-pox  must  not  re-enter  school  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  Health  Department. 

Children  returning  after  Measles,  Chicken-pox, 
Mumps,  Whooping  Cough  and  Acute  Tonsilitis  may 
re-enter  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 

10-  a.    When  a  positive  diagnosis  of  a  reportable  infectious 

disease  is  made  in  a  school,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
pupil  must  be  reported  to  the  Health  Department  and 
the  Central  Office  by  telephone  before  leaving  the  school, 
and  the  child  excluded  forthwith. 

11-  a.    All  cases  of  infectious  disease  coming  under  the  ob- 

servation of  the  inspector,  w^hich  are  not  properly  safe- 
guarded, shall  command  his  attention.  Proper  instruc- 
tions are  to  be  given  to  the  family  and  the  matter  re- 
ported to  the  Health  Department.    All  suspected  cases 
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of  infectious  disease  which  might  have  an  influence  on 
one  of  the  schools  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  district  and  action  reported  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Inspector. 

12-  a.    Inspectors  are  forbidden  to  make  any  suggestions  as 

to  the  treatment  and  management  of  pupils  who  are 
sick  and  under  the  care  of  a  physician.  In  all  cases 
the  inspector  shall  scrupulously  respect  the  rights  of 
the  f amity  physician. 

13-  a.    Each  inspector  shall  mail  to  the  Chief  Medical  In- 

spector every  day,  a  record  of  the  work  done,  together 
with  the  name,  address  and  cause  of  exclusion  of  excluded 
child,  and  the  physical  records  of  children  examined  on 
that  day. 

14-  a.    Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  school  physician 

resort  to  force  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  shall 
exercise  care  and  discretion  so  that  the  routine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  and  classroom  may  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible. 

15-  a.    He  should  use  every  opportunity  to  instruct  the 

teachers  in  the  recognition  of  the  gross  signs  of  sick- 
ness or  disease. 

16-  a.    All  diseases  should  be  indicated  by  code  number. 

Avoid  as  far  as  possible  allowing  other  children  to  learn 
what  affliction  any  particular  child  may  have. 

Children  exposed  to  Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever 
should  be  excluded  seven  days  from  date  of  last  exposure. 

Children  afflicted  with  Whooping  Cough  should  be 
excluded  until  after  the  spasmodic  stage  of  the  cough, 
usually  about  eight  weeks. 

Mumps:  Exclude  one  week  after  swelling  has 
subsided. 

Small-pox:  Exposed  children  should  be  excluded 
twenty-one  days  after  the  date  of  exposure. 

Measles:  Exclude  cases  two  weeks,  and  longer  if 
there  is  present  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  throat 
or  nose,  or  abscess  of  the  ear.  Those  exposed  to  Measles 
should  be  excluded  one  week  from  date  of  last  exposure. 
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German  Measles:  Exclude  from  school  ten  days. 
Those  exposed  should  be  excluded  ten  days  from  date 
of  last  exposure. 

Chicken-pox:  Exclude  until  all  the  scabs  are  off 
and  the  skin  is  smooth.  Those  exposed  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded ten  days  from  date  of  last  exposure. 

Cases  of  Tonsilitis  should  be  excluded  on  the  clinical 
evidence  alone,  and  should  remain  excluded  until  all 
throat  symptoms  have  completely  disappeared. 
17-a.  In  every  case  in  which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
child  expresses  in  writing  his  desire  to  be  present  at  an 
examination  of  his  child,  or  accompanies  the  child  to 
school  at  the  time  of  examination,  he  shall  be  invited 
into-  the  room  during  the  examination  of  that  child. 

5.    School  Nurses: 

1-  b.    In  a  special  room  assigned  for  the  purpose  by  the  princi- 

pal, the  nurse  shall  receive  all  children  ordered  to  report 
to  her  for  treatment  and  supervision.  These  cases  in- 
clude Pediculosis,  Ringworm,  Scabies,  Impetigo,  MoUus- 
cum  contagiosum,  Conjunctivitis  and  Otitis  Media, 
and  all  cases  in  which  a  recommendation  has  been  made 
to  the  parents  for  the  correction  of  a  physical  defect. 

2-  b.    The  nurse  shall  visit  at  their  home: 

(a)  Flagrant  cases  of  Pediculosis. 

(b)  Cases  of  eye  and  skin  diseases  where  treatment 
is  not  being  conducted  regularly  and  properly. 

(c)  Children  in  whom  correction  of  a  physical 
defect  has  been  recommended.  The  nurse  will  explain 
the  importance  of  such  correction  and  the  treatment 
recommended. 

3-  b.    Where  operation  or  treatment  is  indicated  and  the 

parents  of  the  child  are  unable  to  go  to  a  physician, 
dispensary,  or  hospital  with  the  child,  the  nurse  may 
accompany  the  child  if  the  parents  give  a  written  re- 
quest that  she  do  so. 

4-  b.    In  all  cases  where  the  parents  can  pay  for  medical  care, 

be  the  amount  ever  so  small,  it  should  be  insisted  upon 
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that  the  case  be  sent  to  a  regular  practicing  physician. 
I'nder  no  circumstances  should  one  physician  be  given 
preference  over  any  other.  If  the  services  of  a  specialist 
seem  indicated  and  the  nurse  is  asked  to  recommend 
such  specialist,  she  must  give  the  patient  the  names  of 
a  number  of  physicians  who  make  that  particular  con- 
dition their  specialty.  In  every  case  the  rights  of  the 
family  physician  must  be  recognized  with  scrupulous 
care. 

5-  b.    The  nurse  with  the  consent  of  the  principal,  may  ex- 

clude from  school  any  child  afflicted  with  live  pediculi, 
or  any  signs  or  symptoms  of  acute  infectious  disease. 
Wherever  possible  the  diagnosis  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  medical  inspector  at  his  next  visit,  except  in  case 
of  pediculosis. 

6-  b.    All  diseases  are  to  be  indicated  by  code  number  and 

care  should  be  taken  so  as  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
allowing  other  children  to  learn  what  affliction  any  par- 
ticular child  may  have. 

7-  b.    The  nurse  should  exercise  care  and  discretion  so  that 

the  routine  and  discipline  of  the  school  and  classroom 
may  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

8-  b.    Each  nurse  shall  forward  every  day  to  the  Chief  Medi- 

cal Inspector  a  record  of  the  work  performed  on  that  day. 

6.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  teeth,  read  ''Dentist" 
for  'Thysician"  in  the  above  rules. 

7.  The  principal  shall  be  present  at  all  examinations 
made  in  his  school  by  the  assistant  medical  inspector.  If 
it  be  impossible  for  the  principal  to  be  present,  the  vice- 
principal  shall  be  present.  If  it  be  impossible  for  either  the 
principal  or  the  vice-principal  to  be  present,  then  the  prin- 
cipal may  designate  a  teacher  who  shall  assume  this  duty. 

G.  W.  AUGUSTYN, 
WM.  L.  PIEPLOW, 
CHAS.  J.  COFFEY, 
BELLE  CANTROVITZ. 
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Fresh  Air  Class  
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1912-1913 

SCARLET  FEVER  AND  DIPHTHERIA  CASI^S  AMONG 
CHILDREN  ATTENDING  laTBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


/  Fever. 
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GENERAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  FOUND  ATTEND- 
ING SCHOOL— YEAR  1912-1913. 


1912-13. 

Diph- 
theria. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Measles 

Mumps. 

i^nicK- 
en- 
pox. 

Per- 
tussis. 

Acute 
Tpnsi- 
litis. 

Con- 
tagious 
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20 
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10 
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Totals      ,  . 

7 

17 

49 

47 

140 

14 

122 

97 

PER  CENT  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  FOUND  AMONG  THE 
PUPILS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1912-13. 


Total  number  of  physical  examinations  made  17,638 

Number  in  whom  treatment  was  recommended   2,064=  11.13% 

Hypertrophied  Tonsils   3,604=  20.47% 

Adenoids   322=  1.82% 

Defective  Nasal  Breathing   426=  2.41% 

Defective  Palate   37  =  0 . 20% 

Defective  Teeth  1 1 , 798  =  66 . 88% 

Hypermetropia   19=  0.10% 

Other  Eye  Defects   1 34  =  0.75% 

Defective  Hearing   64  =  0 . 36% 

Deformity  of  the  Spine   49  =  0 . 27% 

Defoi-mity  of  the  Trunk   31  =  0 . 17% 

Defomiity  of  the  Extremeties   33=  0.18% 

Enlarge  Lymph.  Nodes   1,857=  10.52% 

Pulmonary  Disease   39=  0.22% 

Cardiac  Disease   95=  0.54% 

Nervous   89=  0.50% 

Qiorea   7=  0.04% 

Epilepsy   6=  0.03% 

Goitre  '.   33=  0.18% 

Stammerers   17=  0.09% 
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RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  EYES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1912-1913. 


Number  examined  and  vision  found  to  be  20/20 — 

20/20   7,908  =  75.121% 

Number  examined  and  found  to  be  Myopic   2,019  =  24.879% 


Total  number  of  children  whose  eyes  were  examined.  .10,527  =  100% 
(Not  including  Kindergarten  children  and  others  too  young  to  know 

their  letters.) 


myopia  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  following 
degrees: 

20/20—20/30   462  =  17.64  % 

20/20—20/40   41=  1.565%, 

20/20—20/50   26=  0.992% 

20/20—20/70   21=  0.801% 

20/20—20/100   35=  1.414% 

20/20—20/200   19=  0.725% 


20/30—20/30   1,194  =  25.551% 

20/30—20/40   87=  3.36  % 

20/30—20/50   50=  1.909% 

20/30—20/70   20=  0.763% 

20/30—20/100   8=  0.305% 

20/30—20/200   10=  0.381%, 


20/40—20/40. 
20/40—20/50. 
20/40—20/70. 
20/40—20/100 
20/40—20/200 


172=  6.568% 
32=  1.219% 
21=  0.801%, 
6=  0.229% 
4=  0.152% 


20/50—20/50. 
20/50—20/70. 
20/50—20/100 
20/50—20/200 


150=  5.272% 

57=  2.176%, 

14=  0.534% 

2=  0.076% 
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20/70—20/70. 
20/70—20/100 
20/70—20/200 


83 
33 
5 


3.168% 
1.25  % 
0.19  % 


20/100—20/100 
20/100—20/200 


37 
13 


1.416% 
0.496% 


20/200—20/200 


17 


0.649% 


Total 


2,619  =  100% 


During  the  summer  months  of  1913  the  nurses  took  13 
children  to  dispensaries,  and  made  863  visits  to  the  homes 
of  children  having  non-contagious  diseases.  110  children 
had  physical  defect  removed  upon  the  advice  of  this  depart- 
ment, while  treatment  was  refused  in  183  cases. 


The  Dental  Clinic  established  by  the  Milwaukee  Public 
School  Free  Dental  Clinic  Association  in  1911  has  done 
yeoman  service  in  teaching  the  children  and  the  parents  the 
proper  care  of  the  mouth.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
condition  of  the  teeth  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  child.  The  accumulation  of  putrescent 
material,  due  to  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  tooth  cavities  and 
Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  about  the  gums  and  its  consequent 
constant  ingestion  produces  a  low  grade  toxemia  which  re- 
acts unfavorably  on  the  entire  physiological  processes  of  the 
body. 

The  germs  of  infectious  fevers  have  also  been  isolated 
from  these  tooth  cavities  and  their  obliteration  assists  in  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  as  yet  the  facilities  of  the  clinic  do  not  allow 
of  the  practice  of  orthodontia,  because  mal  occlusions  and 
palatal  deformities  have  an  important  bearing  not  only  on 
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the  proper  preparation  of  the  food  for  the  digestive  processes 
to  follow,  but  also  on  proper  articulation,  clearness  of  diction 
and  proper  nasal  respiration. 

WORK  OF  THE  DENTAL  CLINIC. 


Applications  for  free  dental  treatment   309 

Recommended  for  free  dental  treatment   227 

Applications  refused   82 

Attendance  at  clinic   1,891 

Number  of  patients  whose  work  was  finished ....  348 

Number  of  Alloy  fillings   881 

Number  of  Cement  fillings   543 

Number  of  permanent  teeth  extracted   90 

Number  having  received  prophylactic  treatment .  395 


The  change  in  hours  of  work  of  the  Dental  Inspector 
from  part  time  to  full  time  is  progressive  in  nature.  This 
will  enable  Dr.  Helen  Addenbrooke  not  only  to  examine 
children,  but  to  accomplish  the  equally  important  work  of 
instructing  children  in  the  care  of  the  mouth,  by  lectures 
before  the  various  classes.  During  the  past  year  these  lec- 
tures were  given  before  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  in  all 
the  schools,  and  3,235  children  were  examined. 

The  work  of  the  Dental  Clinic  might  be  facilitated  how- 
ever, if  the  Clinic  were  the  property  of  the  Board,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Dental  Clinic  Association,  which  has  declared 
its  willingness  to  present  the  Board  with  the  apparatus  now 
in  its  possession,  and  the  appointment  of  a  dental  operator 
who  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  treating  and  operating 
on  the  school  children  of  indigent  families  who  are  referred 
to  the  clinic. 

OPEN  AIR  CLASSES. 

The  establishment  of  an  Open  Air  Class  in  the  school  at 
Tenth  and  Prairie  Streets,  October  1st,  1912,  began  a  new 
era  in  the  education  of  children  whose  physical  condition 
was  such  as  to  render  further  attendance  in  the  ordinary 
classroom  precarious  to  their  future  well  being,  and  yet  a 
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discontinuance  of  whose  education  would  be,  not  only  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  the  individual  child,  but  also  to  the  community. 
In  the  lives  of  some  children  there  comes  a  period  when  the 
natural  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  or  the  power  of  re- 
cui)eration  of  the  vital  organs  after  an  acute  illness  reaches 
a  critical  stage,  and  future  health  and  happiness  or  chronic 
invalidism  and  ultimate  dissolution  depends  on  the  institu- 
tion of  measures  which  will  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  tow^ard 
health  and  strength.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  cope  with 
bad  environment,  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  here  the  agen- 
cies of  pure  air,  selected  diets  and  education  are  the  remedies 
par  excellence. 

As  an  investment,  this  form  of  treatment  of  a  school 
child  brings  full  returns,  for  what  avails  it  to  crowd  knowl- 
edge upon  a  mind  whose  powders  of  acquisition  and  retention 
are  attenuated,  the  application  of  knowledge  gained  to  future 
livelihood  jeopardized,  by  physical  weakness  and  invalidism 
or  lost  to  the  community  by  untimely  death. 

Selection  of  Pupils: 

Pupils  were  selected  from  among  those  recommended 
by  the  assistant  medical  inspectors,  the  school  nurses,  prac- 
ticing physicians  of  the  city,  the  tuberculosis  division  of  the 
health  department  and  by  parents.  Inasmuch  as  the  class 
was  intended  for  children  ph^^sically  subnormal  and  presum- 
ably more  suceptible  to  secondary  infections,  great  care  was 
exercised  to  select  such  cases  only  in  which  infectious  patho- 
logical conditions,  if  such  had  been  present  previously,  were 
quiescent.  During  the  year  forty-five  children  were  enrolled, 
but  only  forty-two  remained  in  attendance.  The  diagnoses 
of  these  cases  on  admission  were  as  follows: 


Anemia  and  Catarrh   1 

Inanition  and  Anemia   7 

Empyema   2 

('horea   1 

Anemia   13 


Of 
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Tuberculous  Diathesis   1 

Osteo-myelitis  

Ozena  

Asthma  

Enlarged  Cervical  Glands . . . 
Nervousness  and  Headaches 
Tuberculosis  of  Spine  


2 
1 


One  case  of  Ozena  was  admitted  because  his  presence 
in  the  ordinary  class  room  was  unbearable  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  more  rigid  supervision  as  to  sanitation  and  treat- 
ment, plus  the  fresh  air  treatment,  might  have  a  curative 
or  at  least  palliative  effect  on  the  process.  His  residence 
at  the  school  was  of  too  short  a  duration  however,  to  judge 
of  its  efficacy.  One  case  of  Chorea  was  admitted  with  the 
consent  of  the  family  physician  who  had  ordered  a  complete 
discontinuance  of  school  attendance.  Marked  improvement 
was  noted  in  this  case,  but  as  he  was  receiving  Liq.  potas. 
arsenitis  continuously,  the  improvement  should  not  be  attri- 
buted entirely  to  fresh  air  and  dietary  treatment. 
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Disregarding  Nos.  4,  15,  34  and  35,  whose  stay  in  the 
school  was  of  short  duration  or  in  whom  weight  increase 
beyond  a  normal  ratio  was  not  expected,  the  average  gain 
in  weight  per  child  was  0.0523  pounds  per  day,  or  at  the  rate 
of  1.569  pounds  per  month.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  table, 
the  greatest  gain  in  weight  was  10 M  lbs.  in  83  days;  the 
greatest  gain  in  height  334  inches. 

In  practically  every  case  the  greatest  gain  in  w^eight  w'as 
made  during  the  first  few^  w^eeks  after  entry. 

Correct  posture  and  correct  and  deep  breathing  are  taught 
regularly  in  the  school,  and  resulted  quite  regularly  in  in- 
creased chest  expansion  and  lung  capacity. 

But  more  important  than  the  increase  in  weight  and  in 
other  physical  measurements  was  the  better  muscular  tone, 
general  alertness  of  mind  and  body,  and  improved  tempera- 
ment of  the  children,  indicating  a  great  improvement  in  men- 
tal and  physical  status. 
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Blank  used  for  recording  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Fresh  Air  Class: 


MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Medical  Department. 
Pupil's  Health  Record. 


Fresh  Air  Class. 


Name  Address  

Date  Entered  From  School  Grade  Age ....  Sex. 

Date  Discharged  To  School  Grade  

Parents:     Father  Health   Occupation  

Age  at  Death  Cause  

Mother  Health  Occupation  

Age  at  Death  Cause  

Brothers  Living  Sisters  Living  

Age  Health  Age  Health  

Age  Health  Age  Health  

Age  Health  Age  Health  

Age  Health  Age  Health  

Age  Health  Age  Health  

Brothers  Dead  Sisters  Dead  

Age  Cause  Age  Cause  

Age  Cause  Age  Cause  

Age  Cause  Age  Cause  

Age  Cause  Age  Cause  

Age  Cause  Age  Cause  

Referred  by  Reason  

Environment  

Previous  Historv  


Status  Praesens:    Sputum  von  Pirquet  Calmette 


248  9-13. 
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THE  COST  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE 
OPEN  AIR  CLASS.* 


Building  alterations,  and  repairs   $1 ,381 .21 

Salaries   1,078.75 

Equipment   $5Q5 . 56 

Laundry   6.90 

Miscellaneous  (soap,  cleaning  suits,  etc.)   32.25 

  604.71 

Bread   21.44 

Groceries   169.96 

Meats   40.86 

Milk   117.72  349.98 


Total   $3,414.65 


The  cost  of  food,  including  the  teacher  and  the  matron 
was  therefore  $0,117  per  person. 


♦Figures  furnished  by  the  Secretary's  Department. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

With  the  installation  of  gymnastic  and  playground 
apparatus  in  the  schools  and  on  the  playgrounds  is  was  sur- 
mised, and  indeed  reported,  that  severe  injuries  were  being 
sustained  by  the  children  during  play. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  and  character  of  acci- 
dents occurring  to  children  in  the  public  schools  and  on  the 
playgrounds  or  on  the  streets  near  the  schools  of  the  city, 
an  accident  blank  was  prepared  and  issued  to  the  principals. 
The  instructions  given  were  to  report  only  ''accidents  of  a 
somewhat  serious  nature,  such  as  broken  limbs,  strained  or 
ruptured  ligaments,  deep  or  extensive  cuts,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  considerable  hemorrhage,  bruises  to  the 
head,  etc.,  etc.  No  report  is  to  be  made  on  this  blank  of 
minor  bruises,  shght  cuts,  nose  bleeds,  etc."  The  blank  is 
as  follows: 
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MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Accident  Card. 


Name  of  School  or  Playground  

Injury  sustained  by  

Address  

Place  where  injured  

Date  of  injury  (Please  state  exact  day  and  hour)  191 ...  at  M. 

How  did  the  accident  occur?  


Describe  the  injury  fully  and  state  what  external  or  visible  evidences  of  the  same 
you  find  on  examination  

What  aid  was  given  immediately  after  injury?  

Is  she  subject  to  or  affected  by  any  bodily  or  mental  disease,  weakness,  infirmity 
he 

or  deformity  or  previous  injury  which  might  contribute  to  cause  the  accident? 


Any  other  facta  of  importance  or  interest 


Witnesses  to  Accident: 

Signed  

  Position  

Date  

NOTE: — Kindly  make  this  report  in  duplicate  and  send  one  copy  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  one  copy  to  Chief  Medical  Inspector. 

254  9-13. 
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Pursuant  to  this  request  the  accidents  reported  during 
the  year  1912-1913  were  as  follows: 


Contusions  of  the 

Knee   3 

Elbow   1 

Shoulder   1 

Hip   1 

Scalp  ".   3 

Eye   2 

Mouth   2 

Larynx   1 

Nose   1 

Chest  and  Face   1 

Side  and  Foot   1 

Leg  and  Hand   1 

Arm  and  Hip   1 

Arm   1 

Concussions 

Brain   1 

Ankle   1 

Lacerations  of  the 

Leg   2 

Finger   2 

Sclera   1 

Cheek  (Dog  Bite)   1 

Scalp   3 

Tongue   1 

Chin   2 

Face   1 

Back   1 

Foot   2 

Contusions  and  Lacerations  of 

the  Body   1 


Sprains 

Ankle   1 

Wrist   2 

Phalanx   1 

Elbow   2 

Fractures 

Clavicle   1 

Radius   2 

Iliac  Spine   1 

Arm   5 

Ulna   1 

Wrist   1 

numerous   1 

Leg   2 

Patella  (?)   1 

Tibia   1 

Femur   1 

Base  of  Skull   1 

Strains 

Muscle   1 

Back   1 

Miscellaneous 

Apnoea   1 

Acute  Cardiac  Dilation   1 

Crushing  injury  of  the  Ankle .  .  1 

Total   68 


According  to  the  above  reports  it  will  be  seen  that  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  school  children  were  remarkably  few 
and  comparatively  mild  considering  the  number  of  children 
actively  engaged  in  ordinary  school  play  and  on  the  play- 
ground apparatus.  This  speaks  highly  of  the  splendid  super- 
vision practiced  by  teachers  and  attendants  detailed  to  direct 
the  play  activities  of  the  children. 
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To  further  facilitate  immediate  aid  to  injured  children 
a  wall  cabinet  containing  dressings  and  simple  remedies  was 
designed  by  the  Chief  ]\Iedical  Inspector  and  installed  in  each 
school  December  19th,  1912.  This  cabinet  is  281^x183/2x6 
inches  in  size  and  contains  the  following  equipment.  (The 
cost  of  each  article  is  given  in  a  separate  column) : 

1  5"  scissors,  one  blade  sharp  pointed,  other  blade  blunt  pointed.  .$  .38 


1  5''  tissue  forceps  27 

1  }4  lb.  carton  absorbent  cotton  102 

1  5  yd.  glass  jar  plain  absorbent  sterilized  gauze  48 

1  4-oz.  glass  stoppered,  salt  mouth,  glass  labeled  bottle  of  Boric 

Acid  Crystals  21 

1  4-oz.  glass  stoppered,  tincture  bottle,  glass  labeled,  of  Grain 

Alcohol.;  27 

1  4-oz.  glass  stoppered,  tincture  bottle,  glass  labeled,  of  Liquid 

Antiseptic  Soap  21 

1  4-oz.  glass  stoppered,  tincture  bottle,  glass  labeled  of  Aromatic 

Spirits  of  Ammonia  27 

1  4-oz.  original  package  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  05 

6  1'^  Gauze  Bandages  18 

3  2"  Gauze  Bandages  15 

3  3"  Gauze  Bandages  19 

1  53/^x2x8 White  Enamel  Square  Basin  34 

1  53^x23/^x93^"  White  Enamel  Square  Basin  37 

1  doz.  No.  4  Safety  Pins  on  cards  25 

1  doz.  No.  2  Safety  Pins  on  cards  30 

1  Folding  Stretcher   1 . 55 


Total  $5,572 

Cabinets,  each   3.10 


Cost  of  cabinet  complete  $8,672 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

In  every  large  industrial  center  children  are  constantly 
being  exposed  to  untoward  circumstances  and  dangers  which 
produce  physical  deformities.  With  the  great  amount  of 
traffic  on  the  streets,  the  limited  amount  of  play  space  about 
the  homes  in  crowded  districts,  and  the  congestion  of  living 
quarters,    causing   deprivation    of   the    quota    of  fresh 
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air  and  sunshine  so  necessary  to  the  growing  and  developing 
organism,  it  might  be  expected  that  various  degrees  of 
crippling  from  mere  handicapping  to  total  disablement 
would  be  found  among  the  children  of  the  city.  In  order 
to  determine  how  serious  this  condition  was  among  the 
school  children  the  Medical  Inspector  determined  to  make 
a  survey  among  the  public  school  children  in  attendance, 
and  also  of  cases  reported  to  be  unable  to  go  to  school  because 
of  physical  disability.  Unfortunately  time  permitted  this 
survey  to  be  completed  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  only 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  subjoined  tables 
show  the  existing  conditions: 


TABLE  I. 


TOTAL  CASES  OF  CRIPPLING  FOUND. 


Latero-posterior  rotation  of  dorsal  spine . . 

Dorsal  kyphosis  

Dorso-lumber  kyphosis . .  .  .  :  

Lumbo-sacral  kyphosis  

Lateral  curvature,  (Marked)  

Spinal  disease  (?)  

Spinal  sclerosis  

Tuberculosis  of  spine  

Tuberculosis  of  spine  and  right  knee  

Tuberculosis  of  spine,  knee  and  hip  

Tuberculosis  of  spine  and  paralysis  of  legs 

Tuberculosis  of  both  hips  

Tuberculosis  of  one  hip  

Tuberculosis  of  knee  

Tuberculosis  of  spine  and  joints  


1 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 


Deformities  following  fractures 

Left  arm  and  leg  

Left  leg  

Left  elbow  


1 
1 
1 


3 


Amputations 
Left  leg . 
Foot. .  .  . 


2 
1 


3 
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Ankylosis  of  knee   1 

Tendon  Contractures  of  foot   1 

Flexure  of  right  foreann   1 

Resection  of  humerus   1 

Osteomyelitis   2 

Right  leg  :   1 

Femur   1 

Congenital  defonnities   13 

Absence  of  left  hand   1 

Dislocation  of  left  hip   2 

Dislocation  of  right  hip   1 

Dislocation  of  both  hips   2 

Absence  of  left  phalanges   1 

Hip   1 

Left  Club  Foot   1 

Bilateral  Club  Foot   4 

Coxa  vara   1 

Bowleg   1 

Torticollis   1 

Paralysis,  partial  or  complete   45 

Right  leg   10 

Left  leg   11 

Both  legs   1 

One  Arm  and  One  Leg   3 

One  Side   7 

Right  Arm   2 

Left  Hand   2 

Bilateral  Infantile   1 

Infantile  and  Rickets   1 

Infantile   1 

Following  Injury   1 

Spastic  paraplegia   2 

Spastic  hemiplegia   3 

General  weakness  and  inco-ordination  of  cerebral  origin   2 


Total   102 
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Of  these  the  mentality  seems  to  be: 

Normal  in   79 

Backward  in   12 

Imbecile  in   9 

Idiotic   2 


Of  the  mentally  subnormal,  all  but  the  last  two  are 
teachable  to  some  degree  at  least. 


The  ages  of  the  children  range  as  follows: 


4  to  5   3 

5  to  6   3 

6  to  7   7 

7  to  8   7 

8  to  9   7 

9  to  10   8 

10  to  11   15 

11  to  12   12 

12  to  14   14 

14  to  16   23 

Over  16   3 


102 
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TABLE  II. 

CASES  AT  HOME,  NOT  ABLE  TO  ATTEND,  OR  WHO  AT- 
TEND WITH  GREAT  DIFFICULTY. 


Age.  Mentality. 

Tuberculosis  of  Spine  and  other  joints   14  Normal 

Kyphosis,  dorsal   9  Normal 

Kyphosis,  dorsal   12  Bkw. 

Kyphosis,  dorsal  and  paralysis  of  lower  extremeties.  ...  6  Normal 

Kyphosis,  dorsal  and  paralysis  of  lower  extremeties. ...  10  Normal 

Kj^Dhosis,  dorsal  and  Tuberculosis  of  knee   15  Bkw. 

Tuberculosis  of  left  hip   14  Normal 

Tuberculosis  of  knee,  hip  and  sacrum   9  Bkw. 

Tuberculosis  of  both  hips   16  Normal 

Infantile  paralysis  of  left  leg   6  Normal 

Infantile  paralysis  and  rickets   7  Bkw. 

Infantile  paralysis  of  both  legs   7  Normal 

Infantile  paralysis  legs   8  Normal 

Infantile  paralysis  left  leg   12  Normal 

Infantile  paralysis  of  legs   11  Normal 

Spinal  Disease   10  Idiot 

Spinal  Sclerosis   12  Normal 

Spinal  Sclerosis   10  Normal 

Paralysis  of  lower  extremeties  following  accident   11  H.  I. 

Spastic  diplegia   12  Idiot 

Spastic  diplegia   10  Bkw. 

Spastic  diplegia   5  Bkw. 

Spastic  diplegia   6  Bkw. 

Spastic  diplegia   10  H.  I. 

Spastic  diplegia   11  H.  I. 

Spastic  hemiplegia   8  H.I. 

Spastic  hemiplegia   15  M.I. 

vSpastic  hemiplegia   8  Normal 

Spastic  hemiplegia   14  H.  I. 

Spastic  hemiplegia   18  Bkw. 

Spastic  liemiplegia   6  Bkw. 

Spastic  paraplegia   10  M.  I. 

Bilateral  Clubfoot   15  Bkw. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  left  hip   5  Normal 

Congenital  dislocation  of  both  hips   4  Normal 

Osteo  myelitis  of  femur   14  Normal 
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Location  of  Schools  and  District  Boundaries 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

East  Division  High  School — Cass  and  Knapp  Streets. 

District — The  First,  Third  and  Eighteenth  Wards, 
and  that  part  of  the  Sixth  Ward  east  of  Third  Street. 

South  Division  High  School — Eighth  Avenue  and  Lap- 
ham  Street. 

District— The  Fifth,  Eighth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Four- 
teenth, Seventeenth  and  Twenty-third  Wards. 

West  Division  High  School — Prairie  and  Twenty-third 
Streets. 

District — The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth 
Wards,  and  that  part  of  the  Ninth  and  Nineteenth  Wards, 
bounded  north  by  Walnut  Street  from  Forty-seventh  Street 
to  Twelfth  Street  and  east  by  Twelfth  Street  from  Walnut 
Street  to  Vliet  Street. 

North  Division  High  School — Center  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

District — All  that  part  of  the  city  north  and  east  of  the 
following  line:  From  Forty-seventh  and  Walnut,  west  to 
Twelfth,  south  to  Vliet,  east  to  Third,  north  to  North  x\venue, 
east  to  the  Milwaukee  River  and  north  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Washington  High  School — Thirty-eight  and  Clark  Streets. 

District — That  part  of  the  city  l3'ing  west  of  a  line  begin- 
ning at  the  north  city  limits  and  extending  along  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  P.  R.  R.  tracks,  south  to  Locust  street,  east  to  25th 
street,  south  to  brown  street,  west  to  26th  street,  south  to 
Vine  street,  west  to  27th  street,  south  to  Galena  street,  west 
to  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  tracks,  southwest  along  the 
tracks  to  the  city  limits. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Auer  Avenue  School — Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Auer 
Avenue. 

District — From  Keefe  and  Teutonia  Avenues,  west  to 
Western  Avenue,  south  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  southeast 
to  Locust  Street,  east  to  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north 
to  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Hop- 
kins Street,  northwest  to  Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Teutonia 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Bartlett  Avenue  School — Bartlett  Street  and  Linw^ood 
Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  and  Edgewood  Avenue, 
west  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  following  the  river  southward 
to  Bradford  Street,  east  to  Murray  Avenue,  north  to  Park 
Place,  east  to  Prospect  Avenue,  north  to  Folsom  Place, 
east  to  Lake  Michigan,  north  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Brown  Street  School — Twentieth  and  Brown  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Oak  Street  and  Fond 
du  Lac  Avenue,  southeast  to  Elm  Street,  northeast  to  Monroe 
Street,  southeast  to  Eighteenth  Street,  south  to  Lloyd  Street, 
east  to  Sixteenth  Street,  south  to  Brown  Street,  west  to  Seven- 
teenth Street,  south  to  Vine  Street,  west  to  Eighteenth  Street, 
south  to  Walnut  Street,  west  to  Twentieth  Street,  north  to 
Vine  Street,  w^est  to  Twenty-third  Street,  north  to  Brown 
Street,  west  to  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  Oak  Street, 
northeast  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue. 

Cass  Street  School — Cass  and  Kewaunee  Streets. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  at  the  foot  of  Kane 
Place,  northwest  to  Cambridge  Avenue,  north  to  Boylston 
Street,  west  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  following  the  river 
southward  to  Ogden  Avenue,  east  to  Lake  Michigan,  north 
along  the  lake  shore  to  Kane  Place. 
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Center  Street  School — Center  and  First  Streets. 

District — From  Second  Street  and  the  alley  south  of 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Richards  Street,  south  to  Wright 
Street,  east  to  Buffum  Street,  south  to  Lee  Street,  west  to 
Third  Street,  north  to  the  alley  between  Center  and  Hadley 
Streets,  east  to  Second  Street,  north  to  the  alley  south  of 
Chambers  Street. 

Clarke  Street  School — Clarke  and  Tw^enty-eighth  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Thirty-second  Street 
and  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  south  to  North  Avenue,  includ- 
ing both  sides  of  Thirty-second  Street,  east  to  C,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.  tracks,  north  to  Meinecke  Avenue,  east  to  Kilbourn 
Avenue,  southeast  to  Oak  Street,  northeast  to  Fond  du  Lac 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  Bis- 
marck Avenue,  northwest  to  Center  Street,  west  to  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  north  to  Locust  Street,  west  to  Fond  du  Lac 
Avenue,  northwest  to  Thirty-second  Street. 

Cold  Spring  Avenue  School — Cold  Spring  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Streets. 

District — From  Walnut  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  west 
to  Twentieth  Street,  south  to  Galena  Street,  west  to  Twenty- 
second  Street,  south  to  Cherry  Street,  west  to  Twenty-fifth, 
south  to  State  Street,  east  to  Twenty-third,  north  to  Prairie 
Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Chestnut  Street, 
east  to  Twelfth  Street,  north  to  Cold  Spring  Avenue,  west 
to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to  Eighteenth 
Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit  Street  School — Detroit  and  Jackson  Streets. 

District — Included  between  Michigan  Street,  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  the  Milwaukee  River. 
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Dover  Street  School — Dover  Street,  west  to  Kinnickinnic 
Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  west  on  Lincoln  Avenue, 
to  the  North-Western  railway  tracks,  southeast  along  the 
tracks  to  Conway  Street,  west  to  Kinnickinnic  Avenue, 
northwest  to  Smith  Street,  west  to  the  Kinnickinnic  river, 
south  along  the  river  to  Cleveland  Avenue,  south  and  east 
along  the  city  limits  to  Clement  Avenue,  north  to  Russell 
Avenue,  northeast  to  Lake  Michigan,  northwest  to  Lincoln 
Avenue. 

Eighteenth  Avenue  School — Maple  Street  and  Eighteenth 
Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Orchard  Street  and 
Fifteenth  Avenue,  southeast  on  Arrow  Street,  (excluding 
the  south  side  of  Arrow  Street),  to  Muskego  Avenue,  south- 
west to  Mitchell  Street,  east  to  Pearl  Street,  southwest  to 
Burnham  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  south  to  Cleve- 
land Avenue,  west  to  Twenty-second  Avenue,  north  to  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  west  to  Twenty-third  Avenue,  north  to  Lap- 
ham,  east  to  Layton  Boulevard,  north  to  Orchard  Street, 
east  to  Fifteenth  Avenue  (excluding  the  south  side  of  Orchard 
Street). 

Eighteenth  Avenue  Annex — Twenty-third  Avenue,  south 
of  Grant  Street. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Twenty-third  Avenue 
and  Rogers  Street,  east  to  Twentieth  Avenue,  south  to  Becher 
Street,  including  both  sides  of  Twentieth  Avenue,  east  to 
Muskego  Avenue,  southwest  to  Forest  Home  Avenue,  south- 
west to  Twenty-second  Avenue,  north  to  Lincoln  Avenue, 
west  to  Twent)'-third  Avenue,  north  to  Rogers  Street. 

Eighteenth  Street  School — Eighteenth  and  Cedar  Streets. 

District — From  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fifteenth 
Streets,  east  to  Twelfth  Street,  south  to  Cedar  Street  west 
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to  Thirteenth  Street,  south  to  Grand  Avenue,  west  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  south  to  Clybourn  Street,  west  to  Fifteenth 
Street,  south  to  the  Menomonee  River,  west  to  a  Hue  of  the 
middle  of  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  State  Street,  east 
to  Twenty-third  Street,  north  to  Prairie  Street,  east  to  Fif- 
teenth Street,  north  to  Chestnut  Street. 

Eighth  Street  School — Eighth  and  Sycamore  Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  west  on  Cedar 
Street  to  Eighth  Street,  north  to  State  Street,  west  to  Twelfth 
Street,  south  to  Cedar  Street,  west  to  Thirteenth  Street, 
south  to  Grand  Avenue,  west  to  Fourteenth  Street,  south  to 
Clybourn  Street,  west  to  Fifteenth  Street,  south  to  the  North 
Menomonee  Canal,  east  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  north  to 
Cedar  Street. 

Elm  Street  School — Tw^enty-seventh  and  Elm  Streets. 

District — From  Kilbourn  and  Meinecke  Avenues  west 
to  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  south  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  north  to  Browm  Street,  east  to  West  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  north  to  Lloyd  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  north  to  Kilbourn  Avenue,  northwest  to  Meinecke 
Avenue. 

Fifth  Avenue  School — Fifth  and  Hayes  Avenues. 

District — From  Kinnickinnic  River,  west  on  Lincoln 
Avenue,  to  First  Avenue,  north  to  Grant  Street,  west  to 
Seventh  Avenue,  south  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  west  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  south  to  Hayes  Avenue,  west  to  Windlake  Avenue, 
southwest  to  American  Avenue,  south  to  Cleveland  Avenue, 
west  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  south  to  the  C.  &  N-W.  R.  R. 
tracks,  including  both  sides  of  Eleventh  Avenue,  northeast 
along  the  tracks  to  Cleveland  Avenue,  east  to  the  Kinnickinnic 
River,  north  to  Lincoln  Avenue. 
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Fifth  Street  School — Fifth  Street  and  Christine  Lane. 

District — From  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Lee  Streets 
north  to  Hadley  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Street,  north  to 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Second  Street,  south  to  the  alley 
between  Center  and  Hadley  Streets,  east  to  Third  Street, 
south  to  Lee  Street  and  west  to  Seventh  Street. 


Forest  Home  Avenue  School — Forest  Home  and  Tenth 
Avenues. 

District — From  Third  Avenue  and  Mitchell  Street,  west 
to  Seventh  Avenue,  north  to  a  line  drawn  midway  between 
Mitchell  Street  and  Lapham  Street,  west  to  Eighth  Avenue, 
north  to  Lapham  Street,  west  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  north  to 
Pearl  Street,  southwest  to  Bow  Street,  northwest  to  Mus- 
kego  Avenue,  southwest  to  Mitchell  Street,  east  to  Pearl 
Street,  southwest  to  Burnham  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Avenue 
south  to  Grant  Street,  east  to  American  Avenue,  north  to 
Becher  Street,  east  to  Tenth  Avenue,  north  to  Rogers  Street, 
east  to  Sixth  Avenue,  north  to  Burnham  Street,  east  to  Third 
Avenue,  north  to  Mitchell  Street. 


Fourteenth  Street  School — Fourteenth  and  Galena  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Brown  Street  and 
Sixteenth  Street  and  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  southeast  on  Fond 
du  Lac  Avenue  to  Neenah  Street,  northeast  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  north  to  Wine  Street,  east  to  Twelfth  Street,  south 
to  Walnut  Street,  east  to  P^leventh  Street,  south  to  Plymouth 
Street,  east  to  Tenth  Street,  south  and  southeast  on  Tenth 
Street  to  Central  Avenue,  southwest  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to 
Twelfth  Street,  south  to  Cold  Spring  Avenue,  west  to  Fif- 
teenth Street,  north  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to  Eighteenth  Street, 
north  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Seventeenth  Street,  north  to 
Brown  Street,  east  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue. 
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Fourth  Street  School — Fourth  and  Galena  Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  and  Walnut  Street, 
west  to  Third  Street,  north  to  Sherman  Street,  west  to  Sixth 
Street,  north  to  Reservoir  Avenue,  west  to  Seventh  Street, 
south  to  Central  Avenue,  southwest  to  Ninth  Street,  south 
to  Vliet  Street,  east  to  the  Milwaukee  River,  northwest  to 
Walnut  Street. 

Franklin  Street  School — Franklin  and  Twenty-first  Streets. 

District — From  a  point  120  feet  north  of  Franklin  on 
Seventeenth  Street,  west  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  south  to 
Keefe  Avenue,  east  to  Seventeenth  Street,  north  to  the  alley 
north  of  Franklin  Street. 

Fratney  Street  School — Fratney  Street  and  Concordia 
Avenue. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  and  Keefe  Avenue, 
west  to  Richards  Street,  south,  including  both  sides  of  Rich- 
ards Street,  to  alley  south  of  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Buffum 
Street,  south  to  Locust  Street,  east  to  the  Milwaukee  River, 
north  to  Keefe  Avenue. 

Garfield  Avenue  School — Fourth  Street  and  Garfield 
Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Lee  and  First  Streets, 
south  to  North  Avenue,  w^est  to  Second  Street,  south  to  Lloyd 
Street,  west  to  Third  Street,  south  to  Harmon  Street,  west 
to  Fourth  Street,  south  to  Sherman  Street,  west  to  Sixth 
Street,  north  to  Reservoir  Avenue,  west  to  Seventh  Street, 
north  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  First  Street. 

Grand  Avenue  School — Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Grand 
Avenue. 

'  District — From  State  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets,  south 
lo  the  Menomonee  River,  southwest  to  city  limits,  west  and 
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north  along  the  city  limits  to  the  corner  of  Western  Avenue 
and  State  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

Grand  Avenue  School  Annex — Washington  Avenue,  north 

of  Cly bourn  Street. 

District — Same  as  Grand  Avenue  School. 

Hanover  Street  School — Hanover  Street,  north  of  Mit- 
chell Street. 

District — From  the  Kinnickinnic  River  west  on  Green- 
field Avenue  to  Greenbush  Street,  south  to  Orchard  Street, 
west  to  Grove  Street,  south  to  Lapham  Street,  excluding  east 
side  of  Grove  Street,  west  to  Second  Avenue,  excluding  east 
side  of  Second  Avenue,  south  to  Mitchell  Street,  west  to 
Third  Avenue,  south  to  Burnham  Street,  east  to  First  Avenue, 
south  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  east  to  Kinnickinnic  River,  north- 
ward along  the  river  to  Greenfield  Avenue. 

Hopkins  Street  School — Fifteenth  and  Hopkins  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Ring  and  Fifteenth 
Streets,  south  to  Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street, 
south  to  Locust  Street,  west  to  Twelfth  Street,  south  to  Had- 
ley  Street,  west  to  Teutonia  Avenue,  south  to  Center  Street, 
west  to  p]ighteenth  Street,  north  to  Locust  Street,  west  to 
Nineteenth  Street,  north  to  Chambers  Street,  east  to 
Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Hopkins  Street,  northwest  to 
Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Teutonia  Avenue,  northwest  to  Ring 
Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street. 

Island  Avenue  School — Island  Avenue  and  Harmon 
Street. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River,  northwest  on  Wal- 
nut Street,  to  Third  Street,  north  to  Sherman  Street,  west  to 
Fourth  Street,  north  to  Harmon  Street,  east  to  Third  Street, 
north  to  Lloyd  Street,  east  to  Second  Street,  north  to  North 
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Avenue,  east  to  First  Street,  north  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  Booth 
Street,  south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  Bremen  Street,  south 
to  Milwaukee  River,  southwest  to  Wahiut  Street. 

Jefferson  Street  School — Jefferson  Street,  north  of  Martin 
Street. 

District — From  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
at  its  intersection  with  a  line  drawn  eastward  along  the  line 
of  the  middle  of  Ogden  Avenue,  southwest  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  to  the  line  of  the  middle  of  Michigan  Street,  west 
to  the  Milwaukee  River,  north  to  the  Hne  of  the  middle  of 
Ogden  Avenue,  thence  east  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Lee  Street  School — Lee  and  Ninth  Streets. 

District — From  Clarke  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  to 
Harmon  Street,  excluding  the  north  side  of  Harmon  Street, 
west  to  Ninth  Street,  north  to  Garfield  Avenue,  west  to  Elev- 
enth Street,  north  to  North  Avenue,  west  to  Louis  Avenue, 
north  to  Lee  Street,  west  to  Teutonia  Avenue,  north  to  Wright 
Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  north  to  Clarke  Street,  east 
to  Seventh  Street. 

Lisbon  Avenue  School — North  and  Lisbon  Avenues. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Thirty-ninth  Street 
and  North  Avenue,  south  to  Elm  Street,  west  to  Fortieth 
Street,  south  to  Pabst  Avenue,  west  to  Forty-seventh  Street, 
south  to  Vliet  Street,  west  to  a  line  120  feet  west  of  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  north  to  a  line  120  feet  south  of  Washington 
Boulevard,  west  to  a  line  120  feet  west  of  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
north  to  a  line  120  feet  south  of  Pabst  Avenue,  west  to  Spring 
Avenue,  north  to  a  line  120  feet  north  of  North  Avenue,  east 
to  a  line  120  feet  west  of  Forty-fifth  Street,  north  to  a  line 
120  feet  north  of  Clarke  Street,  east  to  Sherman  Boulevard 
south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
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Lloyd  Street  School — Lloyd  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

District — From  Teiitonia  Avenue  and  Wright  Street, 
southeast  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  Louis  Avenue,  south  to  North 
Avenue,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to  Garfield  Avenue, 
east  to  Ninth  Street,  south  to  Harmon  Street,  west  to  Tenth 
Street,  south  to  Wine  Street,  west  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
south  to  Neenah  Street,  southwest  to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue, 
northwest  to  Sixteenth  Street,  north  to  Llo3^d  Street,  west  to 
a  line  drawn  midway  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  (also  including  pupils  living  on  north  side  of  Lloyd 
Street,  between  that  line  and  Eighteenth  Street),  north  to 
North  Avenue,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Wright 
Street,  east  to  Teutonia  Avenue. 

Madison  Street  School — Madison  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

District — From  Mineral  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  west 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  south  to  Washington  Street,  west  to  Sixth 
Avenue,  south  to  Scott  Street,  west  to  Tenth  Avenue,  south 
to  Greenfield  Avenue,  west  to  Muskego  Avenue,  southwest 
to  Bow  Street,  southeast  to  Pearl  Street,  northeast  to  Elev- 
enth Avenue,  south  to  Lapham  Street,  east  to  Eighth  Avenue, 
south  to  a  line  drawn  midway  between  Lapham  and  Mit- 
chell Streets,  east  to  Seventh  Avenue,  south  to  Mitchell 
Street,  east  to  Fourth  Avenue,  north  to  Mineral  Street. 

Maryland  Avenue  School  —  Prospect  and  Maryland 
Avenues. 

District— From  Lake  Michigan  and  the  extension  of 
Folsom  Place  west  to  Prospect  Avenue,  south  to  Park  Place, 
west  to  Murray  Avenue,  south  to  Bradford  Street,  west  to 
the  Milwaukee  River,  following  the  river  southward  to  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  east  to  Cambridge  Avenue,  south  to  Kane  Place, 
southeast  to  Lake  Michigan,  northeast  to  the  extension  of 
Folsom  Place. 
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Mineral  Street  School  —  Mineral  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue. 

District — From  North  Menomonee  Canal  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  Fourth  Avenue,  west  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  south 
to  Mineral  Street,  west  to  Twelfth  Avenue,  south  to  Green- 
field Avenue,  east  to  Tenth  Avenue,  north  to  Scott  Street, 
east  to  Sixth  Avenue,  north  to  Washington  Street,  east  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  north  to  Mineral  Street,  east  to  Fourth  Avenue, 
north  to  North  Menomonee  Canal. 

Mound  Street  School — Mound  Street,  north  of  Lincoln 
Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  on  Greenfield  Avenue, 
to  the  Kinnickinnic  River,  southward  along  the  river  to  Smith 
Street,  east  to  Kinnickinnic  Avenue,  southeast  to  Conway 
Street,  east  to  North-Western  railway  tracks,  north  along 
tracks  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  east  to  Lake  Michigan,  northwest 
to  Greenfield  Avenue. 

Ninth  Street  School — Ninth  and  Sherman  Streets. 

District — From  Harmon  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  to 
Central  Avenue,  southwest  to  Ninth  Street,  south  to  Vliet 
Street,  west  to  Central  Avenue,  northeast  to  Tenth  Street, 
north  and  northwest  to  Plymouth  Street,  west  to  Eleventh 
Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street,  west  to  Twelfth  Street,  north 
to  Wine  Street,  east  to  Tenth  Street,  north  to  Harmon  Street, 
east  to  Seventh  Street  (including  both  sides  of  Lloyd  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Seventh  Streets). 

North  Pierce  Street  School — Center  and  North  Pierce 
Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  and  Locust  Street, 
west  to  Buffum  Street,  north  to  alley  south  of  Chambers 
Street,  west  to  Richards  Street,  south  to  Wright  Street,  east 
to  Buffum  Street,  south  to  Lee  Street,  east  to  Booth  Street, 
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south  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  Bremen  Street,  south  to  the 
river,  along  the  river  north  to  Locust  Street.  (Pupils  above 
the  5th  B  grade  go  to  Center  Street  School.) 

p      Oklahoma  Avenue  School — Oklahoma  and  Fifth  Avenues. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Garden  Street  and 
the  C.  &  N-W.  R.  R.  tracks  (main  line),  southwest  along 
the  tracks  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  south  to  Oklahoma  Avenue, 
east  on  Oklahoma  Avenue,  including  both  sides  of  Okla- 
homa Avenue,  to  Garden  Street,  north  on  Garden  Street  to 
the  C.  &  N-W.  tracks. 

Park  Street  School — Hanover  and  Park  Streets. 

District — From  Reed  Street  Bridge,  up  the  Menomonee 
River  to  the  continuation  of  Fourth  Avenue,  south  to  Walker 
Street,  east  to  Second  Avenue,  south  to  Mineral  Street,  east 
to  First  Avenue,  south  to  Washington  Street,  east  to  Grove 
Street,  south  to  Greenfield  Avenue,  east  to  the  Kinnickinnic 
River,  northward  along  river  to  Reed  Street  Bridge. 

Park  Street  School  Annex — Jones  Island. 
District — Jones  Island. 

Prairie  Street  School — Prairie  and  Seventh  Streets. 

District — From  the  Milwaukee  River  west  on  Vliet 
Street  to  Twelfth  Street,  south  on  Twelfth  Street  to  State 
Street,  east  to  Eighth  Street,  south  to  Cedar  Street  and  east 
to  the  Milwaukee  River. 

Ring  Street  School — Ninth  and  Ring  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Green  Bay  Road  and 
Graham  Street,  west  to  Atkinson  Road,  northwest  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  south  to  alley  north  of  Nash  Street,  west  to 
Seventeenth  Street,  south  to  Keefe  Avenue,  west  to  Teutonia 
Avenue,  southeast  to  Ring  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street, 
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south  to  Burleigh  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Sixth  Street,  north  to  Green  Bay 
Road,  northwest  to  Graham  Street. 

Scott  Street  School — Scott  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-sixth  Avenues. 

District — From  Layton  Boulevard  and  South  Pierce 
Street,  west  to  Thirty-fourth  Avenue,  south  to  National 
Avenue,  east  to  Trowbridge  Avenue,  south  to  Greenfield 
Avenue,  east  to  Twenty-fourth  Avenue,  south  to  Lapham 
Street,  east  to  Layton  Boulevard,  north  to  South  Pierce 
Street. 

Second  Avenue  School — Second  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street. 

District — From  Second  Avenue  and  Walker  Street,  west 
to  Fourth  Avenue,  south  to  Mitchell  Street,  east  to  Second 
Avenue,  north  to  Lapham  Street,  including  both  sides  of 
Second  Avenue,  east  to  Grove  Street,  north  to  Orchard  Street, 
including  both  sides  of  Grove  Street,  east  to  Greenbush  Street, 
north  to  Greenfield  Avenue,  west  to  Grove  Street,  north  to 
Washington  Street,  west  to  First  Avenue,  north  to  Mineral 
Street,  west  to  Second  Avenue,  north  to  Walker  Street. 

Sixteenth  Avenue  School — Sixteenth  Avenue  and  Mineral 
Street. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  the  North  Menomonee 
Canal  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  south  to  Mineral  Street,  west  to 
Twelfth  Avenue,  south  to  Greenfield  Avenue,  east  to  Mus- 
kego  Avenue,  southwest  to  Arrow  Street,  northwest  to  Fif- 
teenth Avenue  and  Orchard  Street,  including  both  sides  of 
Arrow  Street,  west  to  Layton  Boulevard,  including  both 
sides  of  Orchard  Street,  north  to  Canal  Street,  east  to  the 
Menomonee  River,  thence  along  the  river  and  North  Meno- 
monee Canal  to  Eleventh  Avenue. 
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Third  Street  School— Third  and  Ring  Streets. 

District — From  Keefe  Avenue  and  Richards  Street,  west 
to  Sixth  Street,  south  to  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Second 
Street,  south  to  alley  south  of  Chambers  Street,  east  to  Rich- 
ards Street,  north  to  Keefe  Avenue,  excluding  both  sides 
of  Richards  Street. 

Thirty-eighth  Street  School — Clarke  and  Thirty-eighth 
Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Thirty-second  Street 
and  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  south  to  North  Avenue,  (exclud- 
ing both  sides  of  Thirty-second  Street),  west  to  Sherman 
Boulevard,  north  to  a  point  120  feet  north  of  Meinecke 
Avenue,  east  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  north  to  Locust  Street, 
west  to  Sherman  Boulevard,  north  to  Burleigh  Street,  east 
to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  southwest  to  Thirty-second  Street. 
(Upper  grade  children  attend  the  Clarke  Street  School.) 

Thirty-first  Street  School — Thirty-first  and  Brown  Streets. 

District — From  North  Avenue  and  Twentj-ninth  Street, 
south  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  south  to 
Galena  Street,  west  to  the  C,  M.  <k  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  south- 
west to  Cherry  Street,  north  on  Thirty-second  Street  to  Ga- 
lena Street,  west  to  a  point  midway  between  Thirty-second 
and  Thirty-third  Streets,  north  to  a  point  midway  between 
Walnut  Street  and  Lisbon  Avenue,  northwest  to  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  at  a  point  midway  between  Walnut  Street  and 
Lisbon  Avenue,  north  to  Lisbon  Avenue,  northwest  to  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  north  to  Pabst  Avenue,  west  to  a  point  midway 
between  Thirtj^-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  north  to 
North  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

Thirty-seventh  Street  School — Walnut  and  Thirty-seventh 
Streets. 

District — From  a  point  on  North  Avenue,  midway  be- 
tween Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  south  to 
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Pabst  Avenue,  east  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  south  to  Lisbon 
Avenue,  southeast  to  Thirty-fifth  Street,  south  to  a  point 
midway  between  Lisbon  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street,  east  to 
a  point  midway  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-second 
Streets,  south  to  Galena  Street,  east  to  Thirty-second  Street, 
south  to  C,  M.  k  St.  P.  Ry.  tracks,  southwest  to  the  city 
limits,  northwest  and  north  alono-  city  limits,  to  Vliet  Street, 
west  to  Forty-seventh  Street,  north  to  Pabst  Avenue,  east  to 
Fortieth  Street,  north  to  Elm  Street,  east  to  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  north  to  North  Avenue,  east  to  a  point  on  North  Avenue 
midway  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-sixth  Streets. 

Trowbridge  Street  School — Trowbridge  Street  and  Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

District — From  Lake  Michigan  and  Russell  Avenue, 
southwest  to  Clement  Avenue,  south  to  Oklahoma  Avenue, 
east  to  Lake  Michigan,  northwest  to  Russell  Avenue. 

Twelfth  Street  School — Twelfth  and  Center  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Chambers  and  Eighth 
Streets,  south  to  Hadley  Street,  east  to  Seventh  Street,  south 
to  Clarke  Street,  west  to  Eleventh  Street,  south  to  Wright 
Street,  west  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  to  Clarke  Street,  west 
to  Sixteenth  Street,  north  to  Center  Street,  east  to  Teutonia 
Avenue,  northw^est  to  Hadley  Street,  east  to  Twelfth  Street, 
north  to  Locust  Street,  east  to  Eleventh  Street,  north  to 
Chambers  Street,  east  to  Eighth  Street. 

Twentieth  Street  School — Twentieth  and  Wright  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Center  and  Sixteenth 
Streets,  south  to  Clarke  Street,  east  to  Fifteenth  Street,  south 
to  North  Avenue,  west  to  line  extending  from  North  Avenue 
to  Lloyd  Street,  midway  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  south  along  that  line  to  Lloyd  Street,  west  to  Eigh- 
teenth Street),  excluding  pupils  on  north  side  of  Lloyd  Street), 
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north  to  Monroe  Street,  northwest  to  Nineteenth  Street,  south 
to  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  northwest  to  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
north  to  Clarke  Street,  east  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to 
Center  Street,  east  to  Sixteenth  Street. 

Twenty-fifth  Avenue  School — Twenty-fifth  Avenue,  near 
Harrison  Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
Layton  Boulevard,  west  to  Twenty-eighth  Avenue,  south  to 
Cleveland  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty-second  Avenue,  north  to 
Lincoln  Avenue. 

Twenty-first  Street  School — Center  and  Twenty-second 
Streets. 

District — From  Chambers  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  west 
to  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  south  to  Locust  Street,  west 
to  Washington  Avenue,  south  to  Center  Street,  east  to  Bis- 
marck Avenue,  southeast  to  Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to 
Clarke  Street,  east  to  Eighteenth  Street,  north  to  Locust 
Street,  west  to  Nineteenth  Street,  north  to  Chambers  Street. 

Twenty-seventh  Avenue  School — Twenty-seventh  Avenue, 
corner  Mitchell  Street. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Greenfield  and 
Twenty-fourth  Avenue,  west  to  Trowbridge  Avenue,  south  to 
Orchard  Place,  east  to  Thirty-second  Avenue,  south  to  Lap- 
ham  Street,  excluding  the  east  side  of  Thirty-second  Avenue, 
east  to  Twenty-eighth  Avenue,  south  to  Burnham  Street, 
excluding  both  sides  of  Twenty-eighth  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty- 
seventh  Avenue,  south  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  including  the  north 
side  of  Lincoln  Avenue,  from  Twenty-seventh  Avenue  to 
Western  Avenue  and  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  Avenue  from 
Twenty-eighth  Avenue  to  Western  Avenue,  east  to  Twenty- 
third  Avenue,  north  to  Lapham  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fourth 
Avenue,  north  to  Greenfield  Avenue. 
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Twenty-seventh  Street  School — Twenty-seventh  Street  and 
Cold  Spring  Avenue. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Walnut  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Streets,  south  to  Galena  Street,  east  to  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  south  to  State  Street,  west  to  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
thence  following  the  city  limits  to  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 
tracks,  thence  northeast  along  the  tracks  to  Galena  Street, 
east  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street,  east 
to  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Walker  Street  School — Greenbush  and  Walker  Streets. 

District — Same  as  Park  Street  School,  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  lower  grades. 

Walnut  Street  School — Walnut  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 

District — From  the  intersection  of  Lloyd  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Streets,  south  to  Brown  Street,  east  to  Twenty-third 
Street,  south  to  Vine  Street,  east  to  Twentieth  Street,  south 
to  Galena  Street,  west  to  Twenty-second  Street,  south  to 
Cherry  Street,  w^est  to  Twenty-fifth  Street,  north  to  Galena 
Street,  west  to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  north  to  Walnut  Street, 
west  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  north  to  Vine  Street,  east 
to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  north  to  Brown  Street,  east  to  West 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  north  to  Lloyd  Street,  east  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Street. 

Windlake  Avenue  School — Becher  Street  and  Windlake 
Avenue. 

District — From  Burnham  Street  and  First  Avenue,  west 
to  Sixth  Avenue,  south  to  Rogers  Street,  west  to  Tenth  Av- 
enue, south  to  Becher  Street,  west  to  American  Avenue, 
south  to  Grant  Street,  west  to  Fifteenth  Avenue,  south  to 
Cleveland  Avenue,  east  to  American  Avenue,  north  to  Wind- 
lake  Avenue,  northeast  to  Smith  Street,  east  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  north  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  east  to  Sei^enth  Avenue. 
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School  for  Exceptionals — Tenth  Street,  near  Walnut 
Street. 

School  for  Blind — Classes  at  Cass  and  Kewaunee  Streets^ 
Twelfth  and  Center  Streets,  Madison  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Cold  Spring  Avenue. 

District — City  limits. 


School  for  Deaf — Prairie  and  Seventh  Streets. 
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To  the  Board  of  School  Directors: 

Herewith  is  presented  a  detailed  report  of  the  business 
and  financial  operations  of  the  Public  School  System  for  the 
year  closing  June  30,  191 3. 

Before  the  close  of  another  year  the  Board  will  have 
removed  its  administrative  offices  from  the  City  Hall,  where 
they  have  been  housed  since  the  completion  of  that  edifice, 
to  offices  now  being  arranged  in  the  school  building  on  Tenth 
and  Prairie  Streets,  formerly  the  Second  District  School 
No.  I.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  city  government  when 
the  City  Hall  was  planned  that  it  would  house  all  depart- 
ments of  the  City  for  all  time.  Requests  of  the  the  Board, 
to  the  Common  Council  for  additional  room,  however,  were 
not  only  ignored,  but  resolutions  were  formulated  requesting 
the  Board  to  find  quarters  elsewhere  and  some  of  the  city 
officials  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  force  the  Board  to  va- 
cate. The  problem  of  securing  suitable  quarters  was  happily 
solved  by  the  decreasing  attendance  in  the  old  Second  Dis- 
trict School  and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  section, 
for  office  purposes. 

Difficulties  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  school  bonds 
seriously  affected  building  operations.  Although  the  people 
authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $320,000 
in  April,  1911,  they  were  not  placed  in  the  market  until  late 
in  191 2,  when  bond  buyers  declined  to  purchase  excepting  at 
a  discount,  the  money  market  being  such  that  investors  re- 
fused 4  per  cent  bonds  excepting  at  a  discount,  and  the  city 
charter  prohibiting  the  sale  of  bonds  excepting  at  par.  Simi- 
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lar  objections  in  connection  with  a  prior  bond  issue  were  met 
and  overcome  by  the  Board  consenting  to  paying  certain 
fees  on  the  part  of  bond  buyers,  grouped  under  the  head  of 
fees  for  the  examination  of  the  bond  issue,  or  counsel's  fees. 
This  practice  the  bond  selHng  authorities  decHned  to  con- 
tinue because  of  doubt  as  to  its  legality.  The  people  hav- 
ing in  April,  191 2,  in  addition  to  the  issue  of  $320,000,  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  $490,000,  and  in  November,  191 2,  a 
further  issue  of  $900,000,  the  Debt  Commission,  responding 
to  urgings  of  the  Board,  made  several  attempts  to  sell  the 
bonds  without  success,  excepting  that  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $60,000  were  accepted  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain other  city  bonds  bearing  interest  at  4}^  per  cent. 

In  this  situation  the  Board  applied  to  the  Legislature 
of  191 3,  early  in  the  session,  for  relief,  the  Legislature  respond- 
ing by  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  bearing  a  maximum 
rate  of  interest  of  5  per  cent.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  further  delay  because  of  the  question  of  the  right  to  sell 
bonds  at  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  pertained  when  the 
people  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds,  the  Board  re-sub- 
mitted the  issuance  of  all  of  the  bonds  to  the  voters  in  April, 
191 3,  and  when  the  people  authorized  the  bonding  of  the 
city  for  school  purposes  in  the  total  sum  of  $1,650,000  in 
addition  to  bonds  then  outstanding,  and  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Plans  are  now  under  way  in  the  Board's  Architectural 
Office  for  the  Riverside  High  School,  for  an  addition  to  the 
Auer  Avenue  School;  for  the  foundations  of  the  Washing- 
ton High  School,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  main  wing 
of  the  Boys'  Trade  School.  Because  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tions in  the  Architectural  Office,  the  Board  has  authorized 
the  making  of  plans  for  a  school  on  'Grant  Street  and  the 
completion  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Street  School,  outside  of 
the  Board's  office,  paying  3  per  cent  therefor. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Board 
in  January,  191 3,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  Committee 
specially  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Build- 
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ing  Department,  the  report  of  said  Committee  being  con- 
tained in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1912,  pages  163  to  166,  whereby  the  Secretary  is  made 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  Architectural  and  the 
Repair  Departments. 

Because  of  friction  with  the  Common  Council  relative 
to  matters  of  Finance,  action  was  taken  by  that  body  favor- 
ing a  complete  separation  of  the  schools  frc^m  the  city  govern- 
ment. In  February,  1913,  the  Board  by  resolution  instructed 
its  Special  Committee  on  Legislation  to  draft  appropriate 
legislation  looking  toward  a  complete  separation.  In  April 
the  Board  met  specially  to  consider  a  bill  known  as  No.  828  A, 
that  the  Committee  on  Legislation  had  caused  to  be  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  separate 
School  District.  The  measure  was  finally  approved,  after 
various  amendments,  said  amendments  being  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Assembly.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Common  Council  sought 
separation  and  urged  the  Board  to  action,  opposition  to  the 
movement  was  encountered  upon  the  part  of  the  Common 
Council  Committee  on  Legislation.  Numerous  hearings 
were  had  before  the  Assembly  Committee,  resulting  finally 
in  the  Committee's  approving  the  measure  as  finally  approved 
by  the  Board  in  April.  The  Assembly  Committee  approved 
the  bill  as  amended  and  approved  by  the  Board  in  April, 
and  recommended  the  same  to  the  Assembly  for  engrossment, 
the  measure  finally  coming  before  the  Assembly  in  the  form 
of  Substitute  Amendment  No.  i  to  Bill  No.  828  A,  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Education.  Because  of  strenuous  oppo- 
sition among  members  the  bill  failed  of  passage. 

Following  is  presented  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Board,  together  with  comparative  tables 
and  per  capita  costs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Milwaukee,  June  30,  191 3. 


FRANK  M.  HARBACH, 
Secretary. 
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PINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Resources: 

July  1,  1912,  balance   $768,816.00 

July  3,  1912,  Service  transfer  from  Trade  School 

Fund  for  electric  light  and  power   1 ,864.27 

October  17,  1912,  State  aid  School  for  Deaf   20,279.99 

November  8,  1912,  State  aid  School  for  Blind   8,820.02 

February  1,  1913,  City  tax,  general  School  Fund   1 , 010 , 000 . 00 

May  8,  1913,  State  apportionment   332 , 764 . 71 

May  8,  1913,  County  apportionment   324 , 867 . 94 

Tuition  fees   5,215.04 

Old  manual  training  material  sold   5 . 90 

Damages  collected   48 . 76 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  election  purpose   1 ,670 .00 

Penny  lunches  Deaf  School   98 . 60 

Old  text  books  sold   8 . 40 

Old  material  and  supplies  sold   23 . 83 

High  school  manual  training  texts  sold   68 . 60 

Manual  training  kindling  sold   5 . 50 

Old  paper  stock  and  packing  boxes  sold   20 . 67 

Insurance  collected  for  stolen  battery   48 . 50 


$2,474,626.73 

Expenditures   1,748,943.30 


Balance,  July  1,  1913   $725,683.43 
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SCHOOL  REPAIR  FUND. 

Resources : 

July  1,  1912,  balance   $  74,965.25 

February  1 ,  1913,  City  tax   138 , 164 . 63 

Alterations  to  buildings  used  for  election  purposes.. .  .  2,223.97 
Joint  District  No.  17,  Town  of  Greenfield  for  installing 

toilet  services   1,120.00 

Service  transfer  from  Extension  Fund   9 , 045 . 54 

Service  transfer  from  Construction  Fund   2 , 1 44 . 39 

Salvage  old  school,  23  No.  2   530.00 

Old  material  sold   835 . 13 

Damages  collected   69 . 34 

Material  and  supplies   107 . 28 

Refunds   84.00 

Miscellaneous  service  to  schools   4.18 

Service  to  Town  of  Milwaukee  school   8.08 

Scrap  metal  and  castings   416.40 

Old  auto  tires  sold   14 . 25 


$229,732.44 

Expenditures   148,663.59 


Balance,  July  1,  1913     $81,068.85 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  FUND. 

Resources : 

July  1,  1912,  balance   $357,292.62 

October  17,  1912,  Sale  of  bonds   60 . 000 , 00 

School  Construction  orders  canceled   12,300.00 

Sale  of  houses  Brown  Street  School   415.00 

Sale  of  houses  Forest  Home  Avenue  School   4,465.00 

Service  transfer  Trade  School  Fund   778 . 30 


$435,250.92 

Expenditures   210,263.31 


Balance,  July  1,  1913   $224,987.61 
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EXTENSION  FUND. 

Resources: 

January,  1913,  City  tax   $77,000.00 

Expenditures   32 , 592 . 34 


Balance,  July  1,  1913   $44,407.66 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Resources: 

July  1,  1912,  balance   $  88,801.00 

July  3,  1912,  Order  No.  4203  cancelled  (Girls'  Trade 

School)   142.74 

August  2,  1912,  Service  transfer  from  School  Fund. ..  315.79 

City  tax  Trade  School  Fund   1 38 , 1 64 . 63 

Order  No.  5127  cancelled  (Girls'  Trade  School)   6.55 


BOYS    TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $1,394.85 

Material  fees   778.36 

Articles  sold   163.76 

Material  sold   992.39 

Insurance  refund   39 . 47 


3,368.83 


GIRLS    TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Tuition   $  950.50 

Material  fees   2,099.75 

Articles  sold   6,900.57 

Tools  furnished  to  pupils   255 . 36 

Teachers' lunches   726.30 

Old  material  sold   34.78 

Extra  lunches   48.32 

Service  transfer  from  School  Fund   1 . 37 

 —  11,016.95 

$241,816.49 

Expenditures   158 , 059 . 55 

Balance,  July  1,1913   $83 , 756 . 94 
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DISBURSEMENT  OE  SCHOOL  EUND 


July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


SALARY  FUND. 

Administration : 

Superintendent's  Dept. — 

Officers  and  clerks   $34 , 283 . 65 

Medical  Dept. — 

Officer,     nurses  and 
clerks   17,676.70 

Truancj"^  Dept. — 

Officer  and  assistants  . .       9 , 780 . 00 

Secretary's  Dept. — 

Officer  and  assistants  . .      13 , 386 . 30 


High  Schools: 

Principals   S  13,960.16 

Instructors   182,383.55 

Manual  training  instructors    1 4 . 553 . 42 

Phys.  Tr.  instructors   5 , 335 . 62 

Office  assistants   2 , 779 . 53 

District  Schools: 

Principals   $117,031.72 

First  grade  assistants   ...  157,135.19 

Eighth  grade  assistants   85,609.68 

Intermediate  grades   446,238.14 

Ungraded  assistants   28 , 694 . 90 

Kindergarten  teachers..  .  .  100,115.61 

Teachers  of  German   101,509.40 

Teachers  of  Italian   1,773.55 

Teachers  of  Polish   3 , 530 . 73 


$75,126.65 

  $75,126.65 


$219,012.28 


$1,041,638.92 


District  School  Industrial: 
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Manual  training  centers. . .  $12 , 297 . 37 
Cooking  centers   11, 188 . 95 


$23,486.32 


Special  Schools : 

School  for  Exceptionals ...  $7,913.54 

Open  Air  School   1,021.55 

School  for  Deaf   22 , 667 . 66 

School  for  Blind   5,971.21 

  $37,573.96 

Substitutes  and  reserves  for  all  schools.. .  .  28,885.48 
Museum  lecturers.  Public  Museum   2 , 500 . 00 

Janitors: 

High  schools    $12 , 220 . 85 

District  schools   86 , 968 . 36 

School  for  Exceptional   760 . 00 

School  for  Deaf   649.36 

Extra  service  election  day   322 . 50 

Extension  Department: 

Evening  schools : 

Teachers   $4,431.00 

Janitors   409.00 

  $4,840.00 

Social  Centers  and  Playgrounds : 

Director  and  assistants .      $8 , 957 . 56 

Janitors   565 . 75 

  9,523.31 

Civic  Meetings: 

Janitors   36 . 50 


$1,353,096.96 


$100,921.07 


$14,399.81 


$1,543,544.49 


FUEL  FUND. 

Heat : 

Coke,  178,  850  lbs   $  517.49 

Screenings,  20,586,060  lbs .  28 , 462 . 09 
Lump  coal,  1,184,495  lbs...  2,203.78 
Pocahontas,  7,871,230  lbs.  14,834.96 
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Anthracite,  (stove),  1,122,- 

430  lbs   $4,206.71 

Anthracite,  (nut),  82,090 

lbs   317.64 

Anthracite  (pea),  10,030 

lbs   32.80 

Wood,  91  cords   490.75 

Analysis  of  coal   96 . 00 

Publishing  notice  to  fuel 

dealers   1.15 

Light: 

Electric   $2,506.47 

Trade  School  (refunded).. .  915.05 

Gas   5,295.57 

Power: 

Electric   $8,387.90 

Electric,  Trade  School  for 

Boys  (refunded)   1,250.17 

Electric,  Trade  School  for 

Girls  (refunded)   179.44 

Gas   2,165.30 


$51,163.37 


$8,717.09 


$11,982.81 

  $71,863.27 


SUPPLY  FUND. 
1912-1913. 

Superintendent's  Department: 


Automobile  Sundries   $393 . 49 

Books   10.80 

Postage    440.68 

Printing   117.16 

Telephone  tolls   28.38 

Telephone — Supervisors'  office   26.55 

Office  SuppUes: 

Extra  stenographic  service   $53 . 82 

Telegrams   10.87 

Librarians'  supplies   52 . 02 

Envelopes   14.19 
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Stationery   $31.52 

Messenger  service   13 . 40 

Mimeograph  paper   53.63 

City  directory   7.00 

Metal  tabs   13.50 

Typewriter   52.50 

Typewriter  desk   25 . 00 

Locks  for  desks   6 . 00 

Sundries   54.93 


Secretary's  Department: 


$388.38 

  $1,405.44 


Automobile  sundries   $21.55 

Postage   186.85 

Printing   224.48 

Office  supplies : 

Addressograph  equipment  and  repairs  $  1 1 2 . 55 

Base  for  truck   10.00 

Base  sliding  door,  pair  of  panels,  etc .  .  83 .00 
Binder,  1  M.  M.  L.  sheets,  School 

Fund,  guides,  etc   33 . 25 

City  map,  large   12 . 50 

Directory   7.00 

Envelopes   22.08 

Indexes,  3   45.00 

Journal,!   2.50 

Metal  label  holders   6 . 00 

Machine  "cancelled"   15.00 

Check- writer  repairs   3 . 00 

Rubber  stamps   4 . 33 

Stationery   122.24 

Mimeograph  paper,  etc   22 . 50 

Typewriter  exchange   20 . 00 

Typewriter  desk   24 . 00 

Sundries   42.90 

  $587.85 

  $1,020.73 

Truancy  Department: 

Motorcycle  repairs   $  3.25 

Postage   122.73 

Printing   120.50 
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Office  supplies: 

Cabinet  and  cards   $  1.17 

City  Directory   7.00 

Map  board   1.92 

Guides   3.65 

Bond  paper   2 . 90 

Sundries   9.03 

  $25.67 

  $272.15 

Medical  Department: 

Automobile  sundries   $367 . 56 

Cabinets  and  equipment   667 . 59 

(Cabinets,  $232.92) 

(Equipment,  434.67) 

Charts   8.00 

Instruments  and  supplies   253 . 84 

Office  Supplies: 

City  directory   $  7.00 

Brown  Morse  section   13 . 80 

Pressboard  guides   23 . 00 

Cards   14.60 

Bookcase   22.00 

Sundries   41.02 

  $121.42 

Postage   90.00 

Printing   259.59 

Spectacles,  etc   61 . 80 

  $1,829.80 

Dental  Clinic: 

Car  fare   $  1.00 

Drugs  and  general  supplies   232 . 80 

Insurance   6.00 

Laundry   27.85 

Postage   5.00 

Printing   22.50 

Salary — office  assistant   530 . 00 

  $825.15 

Supply  Department: 

Auto  truck,  license,  repairs,  etc   $375.19 

Carfare   8.00 

Office  supplies,  telephone  service,  etc   154.44 
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Paper — wrapping   $10.43 

Printing   20.45 

  $568.51 

Department  of  Industrial  Education: 

Office  supplies,  telephone  service,  etc   $109.87 

Postage   1.00 

  $110.87 

School  Repair  Department: 

1913  license  for  two  auto  trucks  and  two  motorcycles.  . . .  $14.00 

East  Division  High  School: 

Books  (library)   $  452.35 

Drawing   333.98 

Gymnasium   154 . 72 

Janitor   10.65 

Laboratory  ,   476.10 

Manual  training   1 , 326 . 30 

Miscellaneous : 

Geographical  collection   $125.00 

Office  stationery   16 . 25 

Wall  maps,  61  at  15c   9.15 

Map  of  British  Isles   5 . 35 

Expressage  on  maps   1 . 65 

Postage   44.00 

Filing  cases,  three   49 . 50 

Sundries   20.27 

  $271.17 

Printing   16.50 

Typewriters,  repairs,  etc   284.92 

  $3,326.69 

North  Division  High  School: 

Books  (library)   $446 . 48 

Drawing   9 . 67 

Gymnasium   177.48 

Household  Arts  Department: 

Cooking  supplies:  Groceries,  milk, 

meat,  laundry,  etc   $121.07 

Sewing  machines   126 . 48 

Chairs   75.40 

Thread   1.53 
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Tables,  cutting  and  sewing..  $  76.00 

White  enamelled   7.80 

Cooking   254.40 

Dining  room   25 . 00 

  $363.20 

Toweling,  cambric,  etc   34.20 

Gas  ranges,  coal  ranges,  etc   159.60 

Refrigerator   38.00 

Cabinets   465.02 

Kitchen  utensils   220 . 22 

Cookbooks   3.16 

Mirrors   46 . 50 

Desks   32.00 

Cocoa  matting  and  rubber  ends   22 . 20 

Porcelain  handles   17.56 

Drafting  paper  and  cutter   4.22 

Table  linen   8.00 

Labor:  making  curtain  guards,  etc...  23.54 

Sundries   11.11 

 1,773.01 

Janitor   23.55 

Laboratory   860.70 

Manual  training   615.11 

Miscellaneous : 

Guide  cards   $  7.86 

Stencil  paper,  etc   3 . 52 

Postage  (stamped  envelopes)   44.00 

Sundries   10.75 

  $66.13 

Printing   59.35 

Typewriters,  repairs,  etc   76 . 10 

  $4,107.58 

South  Division  High  School: 

Books  (library)   $480.24 

Cafeteria : 

Gas  range   $  52.00 

Steam  table   136.00 

Coffee  urn...   22.50 

Trays   38.75 

Equipment   105.32 

Refrigerator   46 . 00 

  400.57 
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Drawing   $334.86 

Gymnasium   40 . 54 

Household  Arts  Department: 

Cooking  supplies:    Groceries,  milk, 

meat,  etc   $119.60 

Sewing  machines   1 26 . 48 

Chairs   103.90 

Thread   1.53 

Tables:  cutting  and  sewing. .  $  76.00 

Serving   9.00 

Enamelled   7.80 

Dining  room   25 . 00 

Cooking   254.40 

  $372.20 

Toweling,  etc   25.07 

Gas  ranges,  coal  ranges,  etc   143.51 

Refrigerator   38.00 

Cabinets   585.45 

Kitchen  utensils   226 . 53 

Cookbooks   3.16 

Mirrors   11.10 

Desks   63.17 

Porcelain  handles   17 . 56 

Drafting  paper  and  cutter   2.65 

Table  linen   15.00 

Bed  steads,  spring,  etc   59.55 

Rugs   37.25 

Labor:    tracing  specifications,  etc.  .  70.75 

Plumbing,  pipe  connections,  etc   74.70 

Sundries   9.68 

 2,106.84 

Janitor   5 . 50 

Laboratory   603.61 

Manual  training  4 , 1 10 . 53 

Miscellaneous : 

Cork  carpet   $33 , 00 

Cards  and  card  drawers   13.00 

Piano  stool   1 . 75 

Postage   11.00 

Sundries   8 . 28 

  $67.03 
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Printing   $  3.25 

Typewriters,  repairs,  etc   37.84 

  $8,190.81 

Washington  High  School: 

Books  (library)   $696 . 4 1 

Drawing   236.74 

Household  Arts  Department: 

Cooking  supplies   $  4 . 54 

Chairs   61.75 

Sewing  machines   1 26 . 00 

Coat  hangers  for  sewing  room   .25 

Tables:  cutting   $18.00 

Serving   58.00 

(Extra  shellacing)   4.25 

Labor  on  cooking  tables .  .      39 . 75 

  $120.00 

Mirrors   44.15 

Gas  plate  bracket   3 . 50 

One  Buckeye  cutter   1 .00 

Desk   16.00 

  377.19 

Janitor   .70 

Laboratory   344 . 01 

Manual  training  2,624.37 

Miscellaneous : 

Piano  and  stool   $146.50 

Postage   32.24 

Card  sections,  cards,  etc   44 . 23 

Paper — Mimeograph   10 . 90 

Punch   4.80 

Ink,  trays,  fasteners,  etc   13.86 

Physiology  charts  and  manual   17.20 

Sundries   12.66 

  $282.39 

Typewriters,  etc   642 . 00 

  $5,203.81 

West  Division  High  School: 


Books  (library) 


$491.49 
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Cafeteria: 

Steam  table   $82.00 

Cocoa  heater   28.50 

Cofieeurn   24.50 

Refrigerator   50.00 

Kitchen  utensils,  silverware,  etc   574.56 

Installing  drinking  fountains   122.00 

Moving  lights   7 . 20 

  888.76 

Drawing   334.99 

Gymnasium   70.71 

Household  Arts  Department: 

Cooking  supplies:    Groceries,  milk, 

meat,  etc   $144.23 

Sewing  machines   126 . 48 

Chairs   277.35 

Thread   3.06 

Tables:  cutting  and  sewing   76.00 

Enamelled   7.80 

Cooking   254.40 

Dining   25.00 

Toweling,  etc   22.81 

Gas  ranges,  coal  ranges,  etc   294 . 63 

Refrigerator   38.00 

Cabinets   465.02 

Kitchen  utensils,  etc   222 . 03 

Cookbooks   3.16 

Mirrors   46 . 50 

Desk   32.00 

Porcelain  handles   1 7 . 56 

Drafting  paper  and  cutter   4 . 05 

Table  linen   8.00 

Concrete  floor   10.00 

Mazda  lamps   21 . 40 

Labor,  tracing  specifications,  etc .  .  .      43 . 29 

Sundries   4.90 

Plumbing,  pipe  connections,  etc   102.18 

Advertising   8.50 

 2,258.35 

Janitor   15.80 

Laboratory   861.83 

Manual  training  2 , 305 . 46 

Maps   25 . 50 
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Miscellaneous: 

Postage,  cartage,  labels,  etc   $45.15 

Printing   14.75 

Tj-pe writers,  etc   68 . 1 6 

— ■   $7,380.95 

General  High  School: 

Books   $  4.73 

Drawing  1,150.30 

Drawing  paper: 

Bogus  drawing   $270 . 00 

Charcoal   162.68 

Japanese  rice   28 . 00 

Water  color   22.00 

  $482.68 

Gymnasium   3 . 00 

Household  arts   562 . 23 

Manual  training: 

Lumber   $140.80 

12  ft.  swing  cut-off  table,  plus  freight  27.25 

Labor   21.56 

Counter  brushes  (4  dozen)   24.00 

Escutcheon  pins   21 . 34 

Castings   5 . 52 

Freight  50 

  $240.97 

Paper  for  use  in  offices : 

Bond   $  5.48 

Mimeograph   79 . 03 

  $84.51 

Building  Alterations  necessary  for 
Household  Arts  Departments: 

Carpenter  work   $1 , 620 . 00 

Lathing  and  plastering   822 . 50 

Electrical  work   800.00 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting   1 , 765 . 00 

  $5,007.50 

  $7,535.92 

School  for  Deaf: 

Books   $  30.02 

Board  and  care  of  children   357 . 48 

Carfares   926.95 
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Gymnasium   $  12 . 09 

Janitor   2.80 

Miscellaneous : 

Victor  Phonograph   $68 . 00 

Tuition  at  Trade  School   65.50 

  133.50 

Manual  training   78 . 07 

Penny  lunches : 

Matron  service   $175.00 

Equipment   4 . 95 

Groceries  and  meat   84 . 99 

Milk   145.15 

  $410.09 

 ■  $1,951.00 

Classes  for  Exceptional  Children: 

Carfares   $100.76 

Gymnasium   272 . 46 

Janitor   4.70 

Laundry   15.14 

Lunches : 

Groceries,  bread  and  rolls,  meat,  milk,  etc.  . .  .  419.09 
Manual  training  lumber  and  other  material   135.75 

Miscellaneous  equipment : 

Anthropometric  apparatus   $  87.51 

Typewriters   200.00 

Typewriter  chairs  and  stands   31 .00 

Kitchen   56.86 

M.  T.  benches   97.20 

Special  testing  apparatus   7 . 20 

Hardware   47.29 

Assembling  scale,  etc   2 . 65 

Folding  tables   7.00 

Sundries   35.02 

  $571.73 

  $1,519.63 

Fresh  Air  School: 

Blankets  (25)   $42.75 

Caps  (25)   8.33 

Cots  (25)   50.00 
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Curtains  and  poles   $  18.90 

Dynamometer,  etc   42.25 

Felt  boots  (24)   15.00 

Gloves  (23^  doz.)   16.25 

Kitchen  equipment   105 . 93 

Laundry   9.12 

Lunches: 

Bread  and  rolls   $  21.44 

Groceries   199.27 

Meat   40.86 

Milk   135.72 

  $397.29 

Mackinaw  cloth,  79 yards   135.79 

Sheep  socks  (25)   14.58 

Soap   7.75 

Soap  fixtures   9.00 

Suit  (sample)   5.50 

Tables— breakfast  (6)   45 . 00 

Tooth  brushes  (3  dozen)   7.50 

Toweling,  braid,  etc   20 . 11 

Cleaning  mackinaw  suits   24 . 50 

Platfomi  scales   24 . 90 

Sundries   4.62 

School  for  Blind: 

Beads,  seed   $  3.36 

Board  and  care  of  children   200.00 

Books   17.25 

Blanks  and  covers   13 . 25 

Brass  sheets   26.80 

Carfares   764.22 

Desk   11.00 

Gingham   3.09 

Globe   2.00 

Loom   26.60 

Luncheons   117.50 

Paper   91.29 

Piano  tuning  and  moving   2.75 

Postage   2.00 

Press  board  covers   12.00 

Printing  (Braille  Writer)   31 . 48 

Reed   3.15 

Repairs  to  Braille  Writer   14.90 


$1,005.07 
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Rug  filling  and  warp   $12.06 

Strawboard  strips,  etc   15.00 

Swings   9 . 75 

Toys   15.77 

Typewriters  and  repairs   51 .00 

Wheel   13.10 

Freight  and  cartage   8 . 47 

Sundries   24.74 

  $1,492.53 

General  Supplies: 

Binders                                                       $  36.00 

Books   68.10 

Carbon  paper   3 . 00 

Cards,  Domino   198.00 

Cards,  Phonetic  Drill   245 . 00 

Cards,  Primary  Picture  No.  156   210.00 

Cards,  Sight  Word  Drill   236 . 65 

Clocks,  12   28.20 

Clock  Keys   .50 

Clock  repairs   47 . 25 

Crayons,  2,400  gross,  inc.  frt   261 .50 

Drinking  cups,  etc   2.15 

Drinking  Fountain   19.17 

Envelopes   2.80 

Envelopes,  6 1^x9 }4   7 . 70 

Envelopes,  No.  12   7.40 

Envelopes  for  Report  Cards,  67,150   66.87 

Erasers,  blackboard,  300  doz   246 . 50 

Freight  and  cartage  miscellaneous   53.48 

Furniture : 

Chairs   97.50 

Desktop   23.00 

Ink,  black,  110  qts   30.80 

Ink,  crimson,  70  4/9  qts   22 . 10 

Ink  crystals,  400  lbs   160 . 00 

Envelopes  for  above,  1,000   6.00 

Inkstands,  22  doz   18 . 53 

Inkwell  covers,  63  doz   23  . 40 

Lead  for  compasses   72 . 00 

Mucilage,  69  1/3  qts   19.40 

Paper  blocks,  3  i^x5,  693   74 . 84 

Paper  blocks,  5x7,  555   120.04 
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Paper,  foolscap,  8,448  lbs   $450.70 

Paper,  letter,  2,002  lbs   106.81 

Paper,  mounting,  2  reams   8.05 

Paper,  note,  675  lbs   36.01 

Paper,  typewriter,  20  reams   8.11 

Paper,  wrapping,  1,491  lbs   48.46 

Paste,  library,  100  qts   18.00 

Pasteboard,  counters   61.65 

Pencils,  15  gross   28.25 

Penholders,  12  gross   21.18 

Pen  racks,  6  doz   7.00 

Pens,  25  gross   11.38 

Pianos,  8   1,305.00 

Piano  covers,  8   13.50 

Piano  stools,  7   10 . 75 

Piano  tuning  and  repairing   141 .75 

Pointers,  3  gross   20 . 75 

Rubber  bands,  40  lbs   90 . 00 

Scissors,  24  doz   61.92 

Shears,  1  gross   55.00 

Staff  liners,  200   30.00 

Stencils,  ink,  etc   105.20 

Tape   8.22 

Twine,  54  lbs   5.67 

Typewriter  ribbons   109.50 


$5,170.74 

Less  credit  on  paper   14.70 

  $5,156.04 

Janitors'  Supplies: 

Ammonia,  1,000  lbs   $  35.00 

Ash  hoes,  8   16.00 

Ash  pails,  18   9.90 

Baskets,  waste  paper,  29^  doz   274 . 50 

Benzine,  3  gal   .84 

Brooms,  school,  60  doz   173.40 

Brooms,  warehouse,  12  doz   38.40 

Brushes,  counter,  8  doz   39.20 

Brushes,  dustless,  12',  4  doz   108.00 

Bnishcs,  dustless,  14",  8  doz   232 . 00 

Brushes,  dustless,  16^  133^  doz   428.00 

Brushes,  dustless,  20",  3  doz   1 14 . 00 

Brushes,  dustless,  24",  5^  doz   247 . 50 

Brushes,  scrub,  10",  1  gross   17.28 
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Brushes,  scrub,  VI",  6  doz   $  21.60 

Brushes,  palmetto  closet,  4  doz.,  incl.  frt   16.80 

Brushes,  palmetto,  12",  6  doz   17.65 

Brush  poles,  2  doz   8.00 

Chamois  skins   83 . 25 

Chloride  of  lime   .70 

Cleanser,  2,900  lbs   165 . 07 

Clinker  rakes,  18   27.00 

Coal  hods,  3  doz   14.30 

Disinfectant ,  25  gal   525 . 00 

Door  mats,  cocoa,  22x36,  9  doz   162 . 00 

Door  mats,  cocoa,  30x48,  3  doz   108 .00 

Door  mats,  steel,  22x36,  1 3^  doz   21 . 78 

Door  mats,  steel,  34x50,  2  doz   62 . 64 

Dust  cloths,  288   53.00 

Dust  pans,  14  doz   24.10 

Floor  scrapers,  2  doz   11 . 50 

Flue  brushes,  oval,  6x3,  1  doz   6.24 

Flue  brushes,  2  j/^",      doz   1 . 86 

Flue  brushes,  3^      doz   2 .28 

Flue  brushes,  3 1^",  3^  doz   2 . 64 

Flue  brushes,  4",      doz   3 . 00 

Flue  cleaners,  3",  8   24.00 

Flue  cleaners,  3       8   28 . 00 

Flue  cleaners,  4",  3^  doz   24.00 

Funnels,  2  doz   .67 

Gasoline,  538  gal   101.55 

Gas  plates,  2  doz   52 . 80 

Gas  Ughters^2  doz   7 . 20 

Hammers,  2  doz   12 . 00 

Hose,  garden,  1,700  ft   212.50 

Hose  couplings,  etc   16.50 

Hose,  gas,  514  ft   30.84 

Ink  bottles,  12  doz   15.00 

Ink  bottle  tops,  2  gross   18.00 

Ladders,  extension,  24',  4   15.84 

Ladders,  step,  6',  19   37.59 

Ladders,  step,  8',  19   48.64 

Ladders,  step,  10',  6   19 . 20 

Ladders,  step,  12',  9   40.20 

Lawn  mowers,  5   33 . 05 

Lawn  mowers,  sharpened  and  repaired   7 . 35 

Lawn  sprinklers,  1  doz   3 . 25 

Mops,  6  gross   162.00 
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Mop  sticks,  8  doz   $16.00 

Oil  cans,  3  doz   14.40 

Oil,  dynamo,  50 gal   11.11 

Oil,  gas  engine,  125  gal   27.50 

Oil,  engine,  276  gal   47 . 50 

Oil,  kerosene,  2,605  gal   182.35 

Oil,  lubricant,  100  lbs   10.00 

Oil,  sperm,  5  gal   5.50 

Oil  stove,  2   5.75 

Oil  tanks,  10   31.90 

Rakes,  3  doz   10 . 55 

Repairs  on  fii'e  tools   1 . 85 

Sal  soda,  2,725  lbs   23 . 17 

Saw  dust,  447  bbls   1 30 . 1 5 

Screw  drivers,  2  doz   6 . 30 

Shovels,  fire,  2  doz   2 . 50 

Shovels,  scoop,  1  doz   9.60 

Shovels,  snow,  3  doz   19.80 

Sidewalk  scrapers,  3  doz   9 . 00 

Sink  plunger,  3  doz   12 .00 

Slice  bars,  14   28.00 

Soap,  White  Clover,  24  boxes   80.40 

Soap,  analyses   32 . 00 

Soap,  soft,  4,767  lbs   202 . 60 

Sponges,  94  lbs.,  incl.  ctge   341.29 

Sprayers,  72   48.00 

Sprinkling  cans,  2  doz   9 . 30 

Squilgee  rubbers,  15  7/8  lbs   9.53 

Stove  polish,  36  cans   8 . 20 

Thermometers,  8  doz   36 . 00 

Toilet  paper,  86  cases   365 . 50 

Towels,  paper,  6,240  rolls,  incl.  frt   1 , 121 . 38 

Towel  fixtures,  564,  incl.  frt   94 . 10 

Twine,  86  balls   6.00 

Vacuum  cleaner  sweepers,  supplies,  etc   1 , 540 . 93 

Wash  boilers,  18   25.75 

Wash  tubs,  6   4.18 

Waste,  456  lbs   43.15 

Wheelbarrows,  7   30.00 

Window  cleaners,  3  doz   34 . 00 

Wrenches,  5  doz   44 . 76 


$8,664.61 

  $8,664.61 
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Kindergarten  Supplies: 

Balls,  rubber,  4  doz   $5. 00 

Beads,  87  boxes   82 . 65 

Bristol  board,  700  sheets   18 . 00 

Brushes,  paint,  72  doz   11.76 

Buttons,  collar,  10  gross   3.30 

Calendar  pads   51.66 

Crayons,  colored,  188  2/3  doz   35 . 36 

Freight  and  cartage   1 . 00 

Gift  balls,  1st,  150  sets   97.50 

Gift  balls,  2nd,  6  doz   2 1 . 60 

Gifts,  3rd,  8  doz.  boxes   9.60 

Gifts,  4th,  140   14.00 

Gift  boxes,  empty   4.20 

Lentils,  100  lbs   4.75 

Mats,  weaving,  6x6,  60  pkgs   11 .40 

Milk  bottle  caps,  50,000   7 . 50 

Modeling  boards,  170   8.50 

Mounting  cards,  121  pkgs   90.00 

Mucilage  dishes,  18  doz   3 . 38 

Needles,  21,560   32.50 

Paint,  2,081  pans   41.62 

Paper,  charcoal,  9x12,  80  pkgs   30 . 00 

Paper,  construction,  544  pkgs   29.16 

Paper,  cover,  1,435  sheets   23.20 

Paper,  cutting,  564  pkgs   62 . 04 

Paper,  cutting,  96  pkgs.,  8x8   38 . 40 

Paper,  emery,  2  reams   8.66 

Paper,  folding,  5x5,  960  pkgs   57 .60 

Paper,  folding,  8x8,  180  pkgs   89.00 

Paper,  folding,  4"  diameter,  120  pkgs   13.20 

Paper,  folding,  21x28,  48  reams   57.60 

Paper,  manilla  drawing,  6x9,  80  pkgs   30.00 

Paper,  manilla  drawing,  9x12,  40  pkgs   22 .50 

Paper,  white  tissue,  2  reams   2 . 40 

Paper,  colored  tissue,  35  qrs   12 . 40 

Paper,  crepe  tissue,  210  rolls   8.40 

Paper,  water  color,  6x9,  120  pads   7 .20 

Paper,  water  color,  9x12,  60  pads   3.60 

Paper  fasteners,  20,000   9 . 20 

Parquetry,  118  pkgs   9.44 

Peg  boards,  136   54.40 

Pegs,  122  boxes   9.76 

Perforators,  15   22.05 
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Piano  stools,  2   $  3.25 

Pins,  bank,  100  boxes   22.50 

Punches,  3  doz   23.85 

Ribbon,  baby,  10  spools   36.00 

8and   13.05 

Scissors,  49  doz.,  incl.  frt   121 .66 

Sewing  cards,  1,016  pkgs   110.72 

Slats   31.92 

Sticks,  24  boxes   3 . 12 

Sticks,  enlarged,  30  boxes   16.20 

Sticks,  pinwheel,  15,000   10.00 

Straws,  colored,  7  doz.  boxes   15.96 

Straws,  plain,  7  doz.  boxes   10.92 

Strips,  24  pkgs   2.16 

Tablets,  8,400   25.20 

Toothpicks,  72  boxes   2 . 70 

Zephyr,  39  boxes   49.55 


$1,654.25 

  $1,654.25 


Manual  Training: 
Cooking  Centers — 

Butterine   $  101.91 

Groceries   1,961.96 

Ice   30.00 

Laundry   231.34 

Meat   421.28 

Milk   174.57 

Rental  of  gas  regulators,  stoves, 

tables,  etc   930.20 

Paper  napkins   42 . 25 

Sapolio   31.20 

Soap   40.20 

Thermometers   21.60 

Towels   31.99 


$4,018.50 


Drawing  in  Grades — 

Aisle  boards   $30.00 

Chip  board   68 .25 

Drawing  kits   50 . 25 

Embroidery,  Perry  pictures,  shelf 

boxes,  etc   406. 15 
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Paper:   Bogus   $  26.25 

Cover   189.00 

Manilla  drawing   545 . 00 

Manilla  ruled  in  squares 

and  y^"  squares   73. 14 

Water  color,  9x12  and  6x9 ...  .  1 , 809 . 90 

Pottery— models   36 . 00 

Strawboard,  9x12   98.80 

  .$3,332.74 

Manual  Training: 
Grades — 

Cartage  and  labor   $  43 . 93 

Brushes,  glaze   1 . 70 

Clay— modelling   223 . 63 

Compasses  (240  doz.)   145 .00 

Cork  carpets,  18x18"   60 . 35 

Denim,  150  yds   15.00 

Glue,  180— ^pts   33.00 

Jars  and  covers   21 .30 

Mats— weaving,  8x8,  200  pkgs   60 . 50 

Napkin  rings  (cardboard),  5,000.  13.48 

Paper: 

Bogus,  9x12  and  6x6   269 . 46 

Coated   261.17 

Cover   668.70 

Folding,  5x5   82.50 

Manilla  drawing   1 40 . 00 

Print   6.55 

Paste,  library,  920  gals   439 . 60 

72qts   ^  12.96 

Pencils,  1,812   12.23 

Raffia   41.80 

Rulers   269.93 

Scissors   753.29 

Strawboard,  9x12   397 . 80 

Strips  for  8x8  weaving  mats   32 .00 

Twine   16.20 

  $4,022.08 

Manual  Training: 

Sewing — in  Grades — • 

Burlap   $  19.90 

Chambray   242.53 
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Darning  Cotton   $  1.04 

Floss   1.80 

Gingham   2.35 

Muslin,  unbleached   3.47 

Muslin,  bleached   23 . 19 

Needles,  darning  and  chenille ....  51 . 40 

Pins   4.00 

Scissors   465.00 

Thread   77.98 

Toweling,  huck  and  crash   22 . 35 

  $915.01 

Manual  Training: 


Shops — 

Lumber  

Hardware :  setting,  filing  and  re- 
pairing saws,  auger  bits,  screws, 
etc  

Alcohol,  shellac,  etc  

Reed  

Sandpaper  

Sundries  


Manual  Training: 

Miscellaneous — 

Universal  saw  bench  used  for 
lumber  supplied  to  7th  and  8th 
Grade  M.  T.  Centers,  and  High 
Schools   287.50 

Assorting  and  moving  Imnber 

from  old  to  new  Trade  School  58.96 

Mazda  lamps   10 . 60 

  $357.06 

 $13,547.13 

Printing — Blanks  and  Blank  Books: 

No.  3 — Class  Teacher's  monthly- 
report,  12,000   $15.75 

No.  4 — Foreign  Language  Teach- 
er's Monthly  Report,  4,000   6 . 75 

No.  5 — Principal's  Monthly  Report 

to  Superintendent,  3,000   48.50 

No.   6— Daily  Program,  12,000  ...  29.50 


$468.60 


337.35 
24.60 
7.88 
49.68 
13.63 


$901.74 
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No.   7 — Corporal  Pimishiiient  Re- 
port, 1,0()0   $  4.35 

No.   8 — Special   Class  Promotion 

Record,  1,000   6.70 

No.   9— Examination  Record,  15,000  07.50 

No.  10 — Pupil's    Monthly  Report 

Card,  80,000   78.50 

No.  13— First   Grade  Text  Book 

List,  15,000   10.25 

No.  14— Second  Grade  Text  Book 

List,  14,000   9.75 

No.  15— Third  Grade  Text  Book 

List,  13,000   9.25 

No.  16— Fourth  Grade  Text  Book 

List,  12,000   6.50 

No.  17— Fifth  Grade  Text  Book 

List,  12,000   6.50 

No.  18— Sixth   Grade  Text  Book 

List,  10,000   5.50 

No.  19— Seventh  Grade  Text  Book 

List,  8,000   4.50 

No.  20— Eighth  Grade  Text  Book 

List,  8,000   4.50 

No.  21 — Indigent's  Book  Applica- 
tion, 6,000   11.25 

No.  22 — Notice  of  Suspension  (To 

Superintendent) ,  3,600   4.75 

No.  24 — Parents'  Final  Notice  of 

Suspension,  3,000   7.75 

No.  25— Registration  Blank,  80,000  43.00 

No.  26— Transfer  Certificate,  10,000  13.75 

No.  27 — Absence  and  Tardiness  No- 
tice, 4,000   4.50 

No.  28 — Special   Absence  Notice. 

Pupils  7—  or  14  +  age,  3,000   4 . 50 

No.  29 — Unsatisfactory  Deport- 
ment, 3,600   6.00 

No.  30 — Promotion — Withdrawal 

Report,  8,000   18.35 

No.  33 — Non-Resident's  Notice, 

3,000   4.50 

No.  38 — Envelopes  addressed  to 

Secretary,  4,500   101.44 
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No.   39 — Envelopes  addressed  to 

Superintendent.  1,000   $  22.50 

No.  41 — Reserve  Teacher's  Time 

Sheet,  2,000   8.37 

No.  42 — Substitute  Teacher's  Time 

Sheet,  4,000   20.88 

No.  44 — Manual  Training  or  House- 
hold Art  Center  Monthly  Report, 
2,000  '.   9.75 

No.  45— Membership  Report,  12,000        48 . 50 

No.  46 — Door  Card — Kindergarten, 

300   .75 

No.  47 — Door  Card — First  Grade, 

800   2.00 

No.  48 — Door  Card — Second  Grade, 

800   2.00 

No.  49— Door  Card— Third  Grade, 

800   2.00 

No.  50— Door  Card— Fourth  Grade, 

800   2.00 

No.  51— Door  Card— Fifth  Grade, 

800   2.00 

No.  52— Door  Card— Sixth  Grade, 

600   1.50 

No.  53 — Door  Card — Seventh  Grade 

600   1.50 

No.  54 — Door  Card — Eighth  Grade, 

500   1.25 

No.  56 — Manual  Training  or  House- 
hold Art  Standings,  2,000   7.75 

No.  68 — Manual    and    Roster  of 

Schools,  2,500   116.80 

No.  69— Supply  Catalogue,  1,500.. .         60 . 16 

No.   70 — Supplementary  Reading 

Catalogue,  2,500   63.28 

No.  73 — Supply  Requisition  Book, 

399   144.00 

No.  75— Promotion  Card,  75,000. .  .         59 . 62 

No.  76 — Trial  Promotion  Card, 

25,000   19.88 

No.  80 — Daily  Attendance  Sum- 
mary, 211   83.75 

No.  84 — Teacher's  Tardy  Excuse, 

3,000   9.75 
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No.  8G — Absence  Report,  Manual 
Training  and  Household  Arts 
Pupils,  2,000   $  23.25 

No.  88 — Foreign  Language  Teach- 
er's Class  Record,  231   35.50 

No.  99 — English  Alphabets,  small, 

45,000   25.80 

No.  100— Numbers,  strips,  58,000.  28.50 

No.  109— Printing  Bid,  4,000   9 . 75 

No.    121 — Supply   Order  Memo., 

I,  000   4.20 

No.  130 — District  Graduates  Ger- 
man Record,  2,000   6.75 

No.  151 — First  Grade  A  Arithmetic 

Cards,  10,000   24.90 

No.  152 — Second  Grade  B  Arith- 
metic Cards,  10,000   24.90 

No.  153 — Second  Grade  A  Arithme- 
tic Cards,  10,000   24.90 

No.  154 — Third  Grade  B  Arithmetic 

Cards,  10,000   24.90 

No.  155 — Third  Grade  A  Arithme- 
tic Cards,  10,000   24.90 

No.  157— First  Grade  A  Spelling 

Lists,  15,000   22.50  , 

No.  158 — Second  Grade  B  Spelling 

Lists,  12,000   18.00 

No.  159 — Second  Grade  A  SpelHng 

Lists,  12,000   15.00 

No.  160— Third  Grade  B  Spelhng 

Lists,  10,000   15.00 

No.  161— Third  Grade  A  Spelling 

Lists,  10,000   15.00 

No.  163— Primary  Word  Cards,  Set 

II,  one  set  First  Grades  A  and  B, 

750,000   169.75 

No.  210— Age  Report  of  Pupils, 

2,000   6.50 

No.  234 — Annual  Enrollment  and 

Attendance  Summary,  500   7 . 75 

No.  273— Child's  Labor  Study, 

1,000   3.75 
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High  School: 

No.  302— Teachers  Monthly  Re- 
port, 3,000   $  8.75 

No.  303— Credit  Cards,  60,000   38 . 75 

No.  304— Pupil's  Report  Card,  8,000  25 . 25 

No.  308— Monitor's  Report,  40,000.  30.00 

No.  309 — Student's  Assembly  Hall 

Absence  Report,  50,000   37 . 50 

No.  310— Teacher's  Assembly  Hall 

Absence  Report,  28,000   21. 00 

No.  311 — Teacher's  Recitation  Ab- 
sence Report,  50,000   37 . 50 

No.  312— High  School  Catalogue, 

10,000   7G.60 

No.  314 — Excuse  and  Permit  Slip, 

6,000   3.00 

No.  315— Pupil's  Program,  10,000  7.50 

No.    316— Evening    High  School 

Credit  Record,  10,000   7 . 50 

No.  317— Excuse  Blank,  6,000   2 . 73 

No.  320— Student's  Program,  5,000  7.40 

No.  322 — Parent's  Signature  Card, 

5,000   15.00 

No.  328— Student's  Weekly  Pro- 
gram, 10,000   12.25 

No.  335 — Selection  of  H.  S.  Course, 

13,600   16.00 

No.  336— Registration  Card,  5,000  15.00 

No.  337— Class  Standings,  2,000 ...  6 . 65 

No.  340 — Special  Help  Assignment, 

150,000   38.50 

No.  341— Athletic  Permit,  3,000. . .  9.75 

Material  and  Service  Transfer  Books,  26  12 . 23 

Observation  Test  Cards,  3,900   257  .50 

Proceedings   642 . 64 

Envelopes,  2c,  and  printing,  1,500   33.75 

  $3,118.33 

Evening  Schools: 

High  School  sign  cards,  300   $15.00 

Dodgers,  15,000   16.75 

Hand  bills,  10,000   9.75 

High  School  credit  cards,  500   2.75 
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Libraries: 


Rebinding,  98  vols   $    74. GO 

Supplementary  readers,  1,452  vols. 

incl.  frt   694.57 

Cabinets,  index,  3   24.75 

Dictionaries,  International,  60  vols.  420.00 
Dictionaries,  Collegiate,  150  vols., 

incl.  frt   330.00 

Music  Readers,  900  vols.,  incl.  frt.  364.58 

Stevenson's  Readers,  58  vols   18.81 


$1,927.31 

  $1,927.31 


Indigent: 


Arithmetics,  283  

$  99 

.62 

English,  Higher  Lessons,  87  

43 

.50 

English,  Graded  Lessons,  132  

42 

.24 

German  readers,  No,  2,  160  

64 

.00 

German  readers,  No.  3,  370  

150 

.24 

Geographies,  456  

259 

.30 

Histories,  171  

139 

.80 

Literature  readers,  36  

11 

.52 

Music  readers,  primer,  147  

30 

.62 

Music  readers,  book  No.  1,  346.  .  .  . 

86 

.50 

Music  readers,  book  No.  2,  306 .... 

102 

.00 

Music  readers,  Siefert's  choice  songs, 

86  

32 

.68 

Spellers,  1,400  

121 

.52 

Stepping  Stones,  1st  reader,  150 ..  . 

25, 

,00 

Stepping  Stones,  2nd  reader,  150 .  . 

31, 

,25 

Stepping  Stones,  3rd  reader,  150  .  . 

37. 

50 

Stepping  Stones,  4th  reader,  318. .  . 

106 

.01 

Stepping  Stones,  5th  reader,  206. .  . 

77, 

.25 

Stepping  Stones,  6th  reader,  146. .  . 

54. 

75 

38, 

,92 

$1,554.22 

  $1,554.22 


Contingent: 


Auditing  books  and  accounts 
Bond  Secretary's  premium . . . 


$204.00 
125.00 
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Conventions: 

International  congress  of  Hygiene, 

Washington,  D.  C   $  93.90 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

Teachers,  Des  Moines,  la   112.15 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Rochester, 

N.  Y   46.56 

Superintendents'  Convention, 

Philadelphia,  Pa   257.21 

Superintendents'  Convention, 

Madison,  Wis   12.93 

Field  Day: 


  $268.05 

Legislature:    Railroad  fares,  photographs  for 

legislative  committee  purposes,  etc   $296.36 

Battery  for  Auburn  No.  1  (Refunded  by  Insur- 
ance company)   48 . 50 

Mass  Drill,  rent  for  Auditorium,  etc   65.40 

Stenographic  work  (Truancy  Dept.  investiga- 
tion)  79.50 

Tuition  refimd   9.60 

Printing  Superintendent's  N.  E.  A.  address...  .  24.75 

Printing  nomination  papers   12.00 

Rent,  City  Hall  offices   5 ,042 .80 

Retirement  Fund   10 , 800 . 00 

Telephone  service  at  schools  and  general  offices  1 ,099.30 

Water  tax   20,128.16 

 $38,726.17 

Census,  118,887   2,377.74 
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Maps,  Charts,  and  (Jlobes: 

Charts:  Tiorbikler,  70  sets   $220.00 

Konimentcr,  Sprachstoffe  zu  Bil- 

der,  70   38.00 

Die  Jahreszoiten,  70  sets   155.00 

Globes:  49,  incl.  cartage   172.75 

Globe  fixtures   12.16 

Maps:   Africa,  30   178.00 

Asia,  28   16G.00 

Australia,  8   30.40 

Europe,  71   373.80 

Hemispheres,  5   30.00 

North  America,  77   401.60 

South  America,  21   126 . 00 

United  States,  67   345 . 60 

World,  23   153.00 

  $2,402.31 

County,  100,  incl.  cartage   64.05 

  $2,466.36 

Miscellaneous:     Trade   Schools — Freight  on 

apparatus   $  1.10 

  $1.10 


Social  Centers: 


Apparatus  for  playgrounds   $242 . 17 

Balls,  playground,  84  at  75c   63.00 

Balls,  red  rubber,  3",  3  doz.  at  123/^c  each   4.50 

Cartage  on  gymnasium  apparatus   14.00 

Telephone  service  at  five  centers   23.31 


Equipment : 

Labor  and  material  furnished  by 

School  Building  Department .  .  $5 , 133 . 99 

Installing  feeders,  wiring,  etc   167.03 

Tapestry,  36  yds.  at  75c   27 . 00 

Kitchen  tables,  60  at  $1 .63   97 . 80 

Two  Universal  Rheostats,  1  slide 

carrier,  1  condenser,  lens  etc.  32.90 

  $5,458.72 
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Combination  pool  and  billiard  tables,  3  at 


$16.00   $  48.00 

Pool  tables,  6  at  So.OO   30.00 

Pool  tables,  rent  of   12.00 

Parlor  games  (miscellaneous)   32.00 

Gymnasium  supplies: 

Indian  clubs,  16  doz   $36.48 

Dumb  Bells,  16  doz   36.48 

Wands,  16  doz   13.44 

Indoor  baseball  bats,  23^  doz.. .  .  6.00 

Jump  stand  ropes,  8   12.96 

Tennis  balls,  3  doz   13.50 

Basket  balls,  etc   27.20 

  $146.06 

Lighting   169.95 

Printing   45.15 

Subscriptions  to  fifteen  magazines   127.25 

Supports  for  books  and  paper  files,  plus  cartage  39 . 55 

Ropes   19.79 

Stamped  envelopes,  2c,  2,000   43.24 

Postal  cards   10.00 

Binders,  guides,  tags,  etc   7.50 

Sundries   1.20 


$6,537.39 


$133,535.54 


$1,748,943.30 
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SCHOOL  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 


Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


I.    RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


a.  Receipts. 

July  1,  1912,  balance  $74,965.25 

February  1,  1913,  City  tax.  School  Repair  Fund  138, 164.63 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  material   1,326.66 

Damages  collected   132 . 30 

From  Construction  Fund   2 , 144 . 39 

From  Extension  Fund   9 , 045 . 54 

From  Joint  School  District  No.  17   1 , 120 .00 

From  election  fund   2 , 223 . 17 

Refimds   79.00 

For  use  of  truck   1 . 50 

Salvage,  old  Scott  Street  School   530.00 

$229,732.44 

b .    Disbursements   148 , 663 . 59 

Balance,  July  1st,  1913   $  81,068.85 

II.    STATEMENT  SHOWING  IN  DETAIL  THE  OBJECTS  TO  WHICH 
THE  EXPENDITURES  HAVE  BEEN  APPLIED. 


1.    Administration  and  General  Expenses. 


Salaries:    Superintendent   $2,400.00 

Clerks   2,042.50 

Chief  janitor  and  Engineer   1 , 300 . 00 

Carpenter  Foreman   1 , 200 . 00 

Painter  Foreman   1 , 200 . 00 

Teamsters   2,460.00 
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(  arpenters  $10,851 .78 

Cabinetmakers   7,187.42 

Repairers  of  heat  regulating  apparatus   2 , 296 . 05 

Helper  of  Rep.  of  heat  rcg.  app   126.57 

Tinsmiths   2,880.90 

Steamfitters   2 , 838 . 86 

Steamfitters'  helpers   2,713.93 

Painters   13,181.56 

Sign  writer   696.31 

Shade  man   663 . 40 

  $54,039.28 

Office  Expenses :    Drafting  Room :  Drawing 

material   $  30.06 

Janitor  service   240.00 

License  for  Crown  truck   5.00 

Postage   46.48 

Premium  on  bonds   25.00 

Printing  and  stationery   523 . 76 

Telephone  service   1 68 . 47 

Sundries   3 . 85 

  1,042.62 

Barn  expenses :    Feed   $130 . 18 

Harness  repairs   2 . 55 

Horse  hire   55.00 

Horseshoeing   34.05 

Medicine  for  horse   .75 

Oil,  harness   .25 

Rental   150.00 

Salt   .05 

Wagon  repairs   8.75 

  381.58 

Carfares   298.55 

Cartage   1,113.64 

Freightage,  expressage  and  drayage   77.24 

Fuel   209.99 

Insurance   714.00 

Janitor  service  at  school   60.00 

Medical  attendance   13.55 

Rental  for  school  sites   180.00 

School  sites   1,400.00 

Water  tax   44.56 
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Tools  and  inachinery :    Axe  handles   $  .20 

Brushes   113.85 

Cans   2.22 

Chalk  lines   .84 

Chisels   3.75 

Cleaner,  engine   2 . 25 

Compressometer   2 . 75 

Clips   17.50 

Cutters   2.05 

Drills   6.60 

Emery  stand   5 . 76 

Files   6.64 

Furnace,  soldering   7.00 

Gauge   .50 

Gimlets   1.58 

Grease  gun   1 . 75 

Hammers   5 . 50 

Hose'  clamps,  etc   1.14 

Hydrometer   .35 

Jack,  lifting   2.25 

Jugs   7.20 

Ladders   53 . 04 

Level   1.08 

Lifter,  valve   .60 

Mallets   2.65 

Mop  wringer   1 . 35 

Old  man   1 . 60 

Pots,  paint   3.80 

Pumps   155.65 

Punches   5.08 

Reamers   5 . 35 

Rivet  sets,  tinners'  ^  . . .  .  1 .68 

Rollers  •   3.00 

Saws   37.27 

Scales   4 . 25 

Screw  plate   21.77 

Sewing  machine,  part  of   .15 

Shears   1.25 

Snips   .25 

Soldering  coppers   5 . 09 

Stakes,  slating   6.25 

Stocks  and  dies   6 . 45 

Strainers,  paint   2.40 

Tackle  blocks   23.50 
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Tap   $  .30 

Tong,  chain   35 

Tools,  chain  repair   1 . 25 

Torches,  blow   2.75 

Typewriter   37. 50 

Vise   .90 

Vulcanizer,  part  of   .25 

Wliitewashing  machine,  part  of   I.45 

Wrenches   13.64 

  $593.58 


Total  cost  of  Administration  and  General  Expense   $60,168.59 

2.  Supplies. 

Automobiles  and  Motor  Cycles: 

Automobile   $1,465.00 

Batteries,  recharging   27 . 12 

( 'asings  and  tires   484 . 47 

Chams   14.44 

Gasoline   732.48 

Lamps   11.09 

Magnetos  and  coils   41.50 

Oil  and  grease   87 . 95 

Plugs,  spark,  etc   21 . 15 

Polish   3.20 

Pumps   9.00 

Screws,  nuts  and  caps   6.59 

Speedometer  and  parts   10.20 

Springs   62.80 

Tubes   78.06 

Valves  and  parts   2 . 46 

Washers   5.14 

Windshield   3.25 

Sundries   126.20 

  $3,192.10 

Building  Material: 

Building  paper   $32.15 

Cement   13.25 

Clay   1.80 

Sand   94.25 

  $141.45 

Candles   10.32 

Cordage   161.01 
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Electrical : 

Batteries   $159.70 

Bells  and  gongs   1 1 , 30 

Buzzer   1.50 

Cleats   .65 

Fuses   38.75 

Motor   305.00 

Solder,  string   3.00 

Staples   4.32 

Wire   9.04 

  533.26 

Gas  heaters   21.25 

Glass,  putty  and  points   1 , 985 . 69 

Hardware  and  other  supplies  used  by  carpenters : 

Bolts   $41.80 

Braces   6.90 

Brackets   16.13 

Brads....   3.47 

Burrs   .36 

Butts   55.36 

Caps   .20 

Casement  window  adjusters   1 .00 

Casters   2.65 

Catches   13.73 

Chain   24.97 

Checks,  door   193.62 

Cleats   1.15 

Door  opener   3 . 50 

Escutcheons  and  pins   5 . 75 

Eyes,  screw  and  padlock   1 .00 

Glue,  hide   46.02 

Handles  and  grips   8 . 38 

Hangers  for  gates   2 . 96 

Hasps  and  staples   1.18 

Hmges   74.07 

Holders,  door   69.19 

Hooks   32.45 

Iron  and  steel   33 . 03 

Keys,  checks  and  rings   72 . 92 

Knobs   12.87 

Label  holders  and  plates   2 . 34 

Latches   20.83 

Lifts,  sash  and  transom   14.63 
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Locks   $446 . 97 

Nails   185.80 

Nuts   .51 

Plates,  key  and  lock   18.13 

Poles,  sash  push   26 . 00 

PuUs   80.55 

Pulleys   6.72 

Rail  for  gate   3.84 

Rests   3.18 

Roller  for  gate   .15 

Sandpaper   34 . 30 

Sash  sockets   4 . 89 

Screws  and  washers   136.79 

Shields   13.83 

Snaps   1 . 58 

Spindles   1 . 05 

Springs   5 . 36 

Staples   8.65 

Strikes   8.40 

Tacks   .67 

Turns   3.50 

Weights,  sash   31.19 

Wire  and  wire  cloth   4 . 70 

Heating  and  Ventilating: 

Belting   $18.95 

Bends,  return   .22 

Boiler  sections   23 . 90 

Bolts   8.68 

Bushings   .85 

Caps   1.09 

Castings   37 . 65 

Cement,  furnace   3.10 

Cocks   2.36 

Coils   10.80 

Collars   .11 

Couplings   .66 

Crosses   11.32 

Cups  and  glasses,  oil   1 .63 

Dampers   3 . 25 

Discs  and  holders   5 . 38 

Doors,  feed,  etc   7 . 60 

Ells   9.74 

Fire  pots  and  fining   106 . 99 


$1,789.22 
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Flanges   $  1.88 

Gas  engine,  parts  of   1 .00 

Gaskets   1.11 

Glasses,  gauge   .21 

Graphite   2.00 

Grates   62.07 

Hanger  irons   .57 

Lace,  belt   1 . 50 

Lard  oil   18.00 

Nipples   1 . 44 

Nuts   1.49 

Packing   240.04 

Pins,  taper   1 .61 

Pipes   2,010.49 

Plates   22.04 

Plugs   4.02 

PuUeys   16.88 

Pumps   4,251.00 

Radiators   128.33 

Reducers   1.84 

Rivets   .06 

Rods   2.86 

Screws   5.65 

Shaker,  stove   .10 

Smooth  On   3.00 

Stack  braces   1 5 . 59 

Stoves   1,641.70 

Tees   151.68 

Tubes   136.66 

Unions   2.97 

Valves   44.38 

Washers   .39 

Weights,  safety  valve   14 . 82 

Heat  Regulating  Apparatus : 

Backs,  thermostat   $  1.80 

Connectors,  pipe   6.00 

Cups,  leather   10.80 

Dampers   254.98 

Diaphragms   272 . 14 

Flippers   4 . 35 

Gaskets   24.50 

Lever  for  pump   .15 

Packings   27.30 


$9,041.66 
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Pins  for  tlieniiostats   $    1 . 00 

Pipe  heads,  valve   24 . 00 

Rings   1.20 

Seats,  leather  and  lead   5 . 96 

Spiders   2.00 

Springs   2 . 52 

Straps   3.00 

Thermostats   48.42 

Tubing   17.82 

Unions   22.05 

Valves   423.12 

 .$1,153.11 

Inkwells   477.70 

Iron  and  steel   95 . 97 

Lighting:  Elect.  Fixtures:  Lamps...  $111.95 

Gas  Fixtures:  Cocks...    $  9.72 

Lights   88.75 

Pillars   1.00 

  99.47 

  211.42 

Lumber:   Boards,  etc.: 

Ash   %  11.39 

Basswood   899.97 

Cedar   29.14 

Hemlock   11.26 

Maple   319.53 

Oak   160.25 

Pine   4,088.94 

Spruce   837.16 

Whitewood   282.64 

  $6,640.28 

Doors  and  windows   935 . 47 

Moulding   259.95 

  $7,835.70 

Painters' Supplies:    Acetic  acid   $  16.00 

Alcohol   144.88 

Aluminum  leaf   .60 

Batting,  cotton   1 . 65 

Black   190.83 

Blue   10.63 

Bronze  and  liquid   100 . 15 
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Brown   $  .10 

Carbolineum   35 . 10 

Ciiriiiine   1.20 

Cloth,  drop   13.38 

Concretcote   259.00 

Dressing,  floor   2.25 

Dryer   81.15 

Enamel   2 . 46 

Filler   18.75 

Fresco  size   9 . 00 

Gauze   1.00 

Glue,  fish   37.50 

Glycerine   9.60 

Gold  leaf   2.40 

Green   35.26 

Lead,  white   696.25 

Linseed  oil   571 .15 

Madder,  rose   .80 

Mattcote   101.50 

Muresco   6 . 25 

Muriatic  acid   .30 

Muslin,  oil  cloth   42.08 

Naphtha   12.54 

Ochre   167.40 

Oxalic  acid   23.95 

Paint   1,013.46 

Paper,  Manila   31.63 

Plaster  Paris   6.90 

Powder,  cleaning   22.40 

Prince's  metalUc   30 . 58 

Rags,  wiping   14.40 

Red   .10 

Remover,  varnish   339.30 

Rubbing  oil   3.95 

Sandpaper   26.60 

Shellac   58.80 

Sienna   40.60 

Stain.   3.55 

Steel  shavings  and  wool   15.72 

Tin,  Japan   5.05 

Turpentine   315.83 

Umber   25.78 

Varnish   496.66 

Vermillion   1 . 55 
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Wax   S  3.50 

Whiting   1.75 

Yellow   38.65 

  $5,091.87 

Plumbing:    Angles,  brass   $  4.35 

Bibbs   1.94 

Chain   1.35 

Closet  lifts   .75 

Cocks   17.10 

Ells   .24 

Floats   8.90 

Gaskets   2.40 

Heater  bases,  boiler   64.00 

Lever   1 . 45 

Pipe   13.38 

Tees   .76 

Tubing   .40 

  .^117.02 

Rubber  Goods   34.00 

Rugs,  carpets  and  burlap   87 . 07 

Shading  and  Fixtures: 

Brackets   $100.95 

Burlap   12.64 

Cleat   .05 

Clips   5.75 

Cords   2.57 

Curtains   54 . 00 

Eyelets  and  washers   5.00 

Hooks   .26 

Nails   8.00 

Oil,  machine   .05 

Paste   3.60 

Pin  ends   5.60 

Pulleys   30.48 

Rings   8.20 

Rollers   253.37 

Screw  eyes   .92 

Shading   1,244.72 

Slats   15.23 

Snappers   .90 

Stoppers   .50 

Tacks   .54 
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Thread   $0.80 

Twine   .13 

  $1,760.26 

Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Goods  and  Roofing  Supphes: 

Balls   $  1.75 

Cement   8.50 

Charcoal   12.57 

Elbows   99.45 

Hooks   26.55 

Iron,  galvanized   288.06 

Nails   10.35 

Pipe   170.88 

Rivets   2.36 

Roofing   317.65 

Rosin   8.60 

Slate   113.50 

Solder   233.11 

Steel,  sheet   28.94 

Strainers,  conductor   12.80 

Tin   323.50 

Wire,  galvanized   2 . 90 


  $1,661.47 

Weatherstrips   622.70 

Wire  goods   513.01 


$36,537.26 


3.    Contract  and  Job  Work. 


Ashes,  rubbish,  ice  and  snow,  removing  of   $2,060.63 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles   233 . 50 

Blackboards   347.26 

Carpenter  work   4 , 398 . 75 

Cement  and  concrete  work  and  excavations   10,381.82 

Chairs,  couches,  recaning,  repairing  and  upholstering  '  182.75 

Cut  stone  work   7 . 50 

Drawing  of  plans,  making  blue  prints  and  surveying   838.38 

Electrical  work   2 , 189 . 20 

Furniture :  Cases,  book  and  filing   $  334 . 55 

Chairs   661.20 

Desks   1,525.55 

Lockers   677.34 

Stools   14.15 

Tables   325.00 

  3,537.79 
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Grading   $1,173.73 

Heating  and  ventilating   2,857.72 

Heat  regidating  apparatus   30 . 00 

Iron  and  steel  work   519.50 

Lathing  and  plastering   864 . 00 

Lighting:    Electrical  fixtures   $152.09 

Gas  fixtures   277.06 

  429.15 

Locks   154.31 

Mason  work   3,734.56 

Painting   27.00 

Playground  and  gymnasimn  apparatus   103 . 70 

Plumbing  and  sewering   12 , 168 . 63 

Roofs   4,655.19 

Shades,  curtains  and  awnings   269 . 00 

Tile  floors   490.00 

Tin  and  galvanized  iron  work   206 . 30 

Trees,  trimming  of  and  grass  seed   5.00 

Vacuum  cleaning  system   92 . 37 

$51,957.74 

Summary :    Administration  and  General  Expenses   $60 , 168 . 59 

Supplies   36,537.26 

Contract  and  Job  Work   51 , 957 . 74 


% 


$148,663.59 
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111.    STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  REPAIRS  AT  THE  VARI- 
OUS S(^]IOOL  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


3,481.05 


Repairs.  Equipm't.    Ilouseh.  Arts.  Recreation.  Total. 

jfiast  Div.  High  School. .  .  $1,074.98  $    113.01    $1,187.99 

North  Div.  High  School..  5,560.30  2,126.12        $152.74    7,839.16 

South  Div.  High  School..  4,270.60  2,646.22          702.37    7,619.19 

'Washington  High  School.  3,038.49  457.72    3,496.21 

I  West  Div.  High  School. . .  2,203.23  533.15          231.62    2,968.00 

!  Auer  Avenue  School   537 . 28  62 . 17    599 . 45 

Bartlett  Avenue  School.. .  1 ,414 .74    1 ,414 .74 

Brown  Street  School   946.50  82.59    1,029.09 

Cass  Street  School   1,054.98  359.70    1,414.68 

Center  Street  School   2,212.18                                                 $0.83  2,213.01 

Clarke  Street  School   1 , 066 . 44  4 . 40                                   .50  1,071.34 

Cold  Spring  Avenue  School  1,211.39    1,211.39 

Detroit  Street  School   2,652.41    479.19  \ 

Chicago  Street  Playground    349 . 45  f 

Dover  Street  School   1,868.77  111.57                           3,149.60  5,129.94 

Eighteenth  Avenue  School  2 , 241 . 06    2 , 241 . 06 

Eighteenth  Street  School.  2,173.88  112.68                               22.96  2,309.52 

Eighth  Street  School   407 . 25                                                627 . 8 1  1,035.06 

Elm  Street  School   2,107.12  359.70    2,466.82 

Fifth  Avenue  School  ....  1,304.20  11.98                              653.96  1,970.14 

Fifth  Street  School   685.74    685.74 

Forest  Home  Ave.  School  1,717.45                                             1,406.85  3,124.30 

Fourteenth  Street  School .  363 . 52                                             3 , 394 . 83  3 , 758 . 35 

Fourth  Street  School   1,568.04  5.33                              216.52  1,789.89 

Franklin  Street  School...  831.60  112.31    943.91 

Fratney  Street  School. ...  1,019.13  359 . 70    1 , 378 . 83 

Garfield  Avenue  School. . .  397.95    397.95 

Grand  Avenue  School...  .  712.84                                                  12.53  725.37 

Grand  Ave.  School  Annex  77.24                                                  15.36  92.60 

Grant  Street  School   763.64    763.64 

Greenbush  Street  School..  2,924.37    2,924.37 

Hanover  Street  School .. .  489 . 4 1                                                705 . 85  1,195.26 

Hopkins  Street  School. . . .  1 , 422 . 84    1 , 422 . 84 

Island  Avenue  School ....  438 . 1 1    438 . 1 1 ' 

Jefferson  Street  School.. .  1,034.41  359.70    1,394.11 

Lee  Street  School   1,509.56  23.28   1,532.84 

Lisbon  Avenue  School...  .  739.20  33.62    772.82 

Lloyd  Street  School   1,413.17  12.87    1,426.04 
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III.    STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  REPAIRS  AT  THE  VARI- 
OUS  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Repairs.  Equipm't.  Househ.  Arts.    Recretaion.  Total. 

Madison  Street  School...  .  $    325.68  $359.70   

Maryland  Avenue  School.  972.65    $17.01 

Mineral  Street  School   1,785.83  66.00   

Mound  Street  School   2,618.88  11.00   

Ninth  Street  School   4,075.86  524.71   

North  Pierce  St.  School...  963.20  5.56   

North  Pierce  St.  S.  Annex.  448 . 15   

Oklahoma  Avenue  School  2,544.29  5.78   

Park  Street  School   742.12  88.23   

Park  St.  School  Annex. . .  495.40   

Prairie  Street  School   923.21    539.14 


Prairie  St .  School  Annex. .  |    3 , 076 . 70 


Open  Air  School  Annex .  .  j  697 . 07  199 . 24   

Ring  Street  School   685.31  359.70   

Scott  Street  School   1 , 725 . 54  359 . 70   

Second  Avenue  School ...  1 ,371 .02   

Sixteenth  Avenue  School .  2 , 706 .07   

Third  Street  School   5 , 963 . 80   

Thirty-eighth  St.  School. .  3 , 302 . 45  134 . 37   

Thirty-first  Street  School..  1,486.33  359.70    15.77 

Thirty-seventh  St .  School .  809 . 09   

Trowbridge  Street  School  864.36  359.70   

Twelfth  Street  School ...  .  1 , 092 . 20  359 . 70   

Twentieth  Street  School. .  2 ,037 . 41   

Twenty-fifth  Ave.  School..  1,217.41  760.64   

Twenty-first  St.  School..  .  2,633.43  33.90   

Twenty-seventh  Ave.  School  149.84   

Twenty-seventh  St.  School  1 , 884 . 50  46 . 50   

Walker  Street  School   588.90  28.20   

Walnut  Street  School ....  431 . 76   

Windlake  Avenue  School .  1 , 029 . 13   

Jioys'  Trade  School   177 . 96   

Girls' Trade  School   876.43  15.52   

School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  1,267.33  56.78   

School  for  Except .  Child .  .  1 , 638 . 65   


$109,061.98    $12,022.45     $1,086.73  $11,608.16 
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\utomob.  and  Motorcycl. 

\ubum  No.  1  

\uburn  No.  2  


Repairs. 
210.531 
708.53 
228.49 

Cro~wn  Truck  No.  1   1,669.98 

631.50  ^ 

12.13 
353.34 
203.10 

3.30  J 
634.07 
808.07 
65.87 
32.26 
177.53 
3.45 
22.55 
12.78 
7.66 
440.25 


Equipm't.    Househ.  Arts.  Recreation. 


Total. 


Johnson  Car . 

Paige-Detroit  Car  

Sternberg  Truck  

Warren-Detroit  Car  

Harley  Da  v.  Mot.  Cycle. . . 

Buikl.&  Supply  Dept  

Supply  Dept.,  Delivery  .. 

Office  Board  of  Sch.  Dir . . . 

Office  Supt.  of  Schools. .  . 

Office  Secretary  

Office  School  Architects. . 

Office  Medical  Dept  

Office  Truancy  Dept. . . . 

School  Board  Miscell .... 

Administration  Building. 

Miscellaneous   3,599.31 

Total   $119,886.68 


$1,155.97 


$5,020.90 


634.07 
808.07 


322 . 10 
440.25 
4,755.28 


$12,022.45     $1,086.73    $12,764.13  $145,759.99 
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IV.  STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  FOR  WORK 
PERFORMED  BY  THE  THREE  DEPARTMENTS,  AMOUNT 
EXPENDED  FOR  CONTRACT  AND  JOB  WORK  AND  GENE- 
ERAL  EXPENSES. 

1.    Heating  and  ventilating,  heat  regulation,  tin  smithing,  gas  fitting, 
plumbing  and  automobiles: 
Labor:    Superintendent,  clerks  and 

teamsters   $2,300.84 

Chief  janitor  and  engineer   1,300.00 

Repairers  of  heat  regulating  app.  2,296.05 
Helpers  of  heat  regulating  app. . .       126 . 57 

Tinsmiths   2,880.90 

Steam  fitters   2,838.86 

Steamfitters'  helpers   2,713.93 

 $14,457.15 


Material   6,832.61 


$21,289.76 


Carpenter  and  Cabinet  Work: 
Labor:  Superintendent,  clerks  and 

teamsters   $2,300.83 

Carpenter  foreman   1 , 200 . 00 

Carpenters   10,851.78 

Cabinet  makers   7 , 187 . 42 

  21,540.03 

Material   9,457.77 


$30,997.80 


3.    Painting,  Glazing  and  Shades: 
Labor:  Superintendent,  clerks  and 

teamsters   $2,300.83 

Painter  foreman   1 , 200 . 00 

Painters   13,181.56 

Sign  writer   096.31 

Shade  man   663.40 

 $18,042.10 

Material   7,259.84 

  $25,301.94 

$77,589.50 

Contract  and  Job  Work   51 , 957 . 74 

General  Expenses   7,594.31 

Additional  material  furnished  to  foreman  and  contractors 

and  used  for  repairs  in  the  various  schools   8,618.44 


$145,759.99 
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DISBURSEMENT  OP  EXTENSION  PUND 


January  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1913. 


SALARY  FUND. 

Administration : 

Supervisor  and  assistant . .      $1 , 554 . 1 5 

  $1,554.15 

Social  Centers: 

Directors  and  instructors..  7 , 130 . 96 
Janitors   1 , 466 . 00 


Evening  Schools : 

Instructors   $6,439.50 

Janitors   497.25 


8,596.96 


6,936.75 


$543.91 


Spring  Playgrounds: 

Instructors   $543 . 9 1 

Automobile : 

Freight  on  touring  car —  $15.75 

Headlights   10.00 

License   5 . 00 

Rear  spring  "C"   11 .61 

Recharge  tank   1 . 10 

Touring  car   600.00 

  $643 . 46 

Cartage,  freight,  etc   31.40 

Inspection  of  Social  Centers  and  Play- 
grounds of  other  cities   139.07 

Lantern,  etc.: 

,   Lantern  slides,  etc   $238.00 

Lantern  slide  boxes   7.10 


$17,631.77 
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Stage  cable  and  asbestos 

cord   $    5 . 43 

Stereopticon,  rheostat,  etc.  128 . 94 

Stereopticon  signals, 

switches,  etc   99.75 

  $479.22 

Library: 

Newspaper  subscriptions   29 . 77 


$  2.76 
129.35 
61.78 
144.11 

56.60 

  394.60 


Miscellaneous  Supplies : 


Advertising  official  notice. 

$15.70 

Desk  

32.00 

Fuses  

1.80 

Lanteni  slides  

27.55 

Lecture  

5.00 

Operating  stereopticon.. .  . 

5.00 

Photographs  

47.50 

Rent  on  pool  table,  etc .  . 

67.00 

Tuning  piano  

5.00 

Surveying  Cass  St.  School 

20.00 

Telephone  arm  

3.75 

  230.30 

Paper   8.47 


Lighting: 

Charge  on  lamps  

Fuses,  switches,  plugs,  etc. 

Mantles,  globes,  etc  

Mazda  lamps  

Welsbach,  inverted  lights, 
etc  


Playgrounds: 

Apparatus  and  Equipment — 

Gates,  guards,  wire,  etc.  $147.00 
Phimbing  work  for  bub- 
blers, etc   289.51 

Miscellaneous  hardware, 

etc   34.65 

Window  guards   38.30 

  $509.46 
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1325.75 


Erection  of  Apparatus: 

Braces  for  swings   $103.70 

Putting  up  slides   222 . 05 

Athletic  and  Game  Supplies: 

Basketballs   $408.00 

Bats   13.44 

Bladders,  for  basket  and 

volley  balls   42.50 

Chains   55.92 

Fish  poles   4.73 

Goals  and  frames   9.55 

Grain  bags   24.00 

Indoor  base  balls   21 . 00 

Jumping  standards   47 . 50 

Measuring  tapes   31 . 50 

Miscellaneous  supplies . .  26 . 77 

Peas   5.42 

Playground  balls   100.00 

Ropes   29.12 

Rubber  sections   19 . 30 

Stop  watches   110.15 

Straps   18.00 

Volley  balls,  etc   102.69 

  1,069.59 

Phonographs  and  records,  etc   388.15 

Postage   118.10 

Prmting   286.31 

Printograph   380.89 

Rent  on  premises  at  Chicago  and  Jackson 

Streets   60.00 

Sewing  supplies: 

Flat  irons   $  7.88 

Sad  irons   1.10 

Sewing  machines   107 . 00 

  115.98 

Social  Centers: 

Building  alterations   3 , 91 1 . 55 

Equipment: 

Chairs   $343.50 

Cocoa  mats   19 . 64 
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Cork  carpet   $  382.05 

Desks   45.75 

Dishes   12.06 

Lockers   882 . 08 

Shower  baths,  etc   3 , 1 00 . 00 

Tables   122.80 

Zinc  ends  for  runners. . .  3 . 50 


  $4,911.38 

Game  supplies: 

Parlor  games  and  supplies   662 . 58 

Gymnasium  apparatus: 

Wrestling  mats   180.32 

Telephone  service   50 . 05 

Sundries   34.17 


$14,960.57 


$32,592.34 
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DISBURSEMENT  OP  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PUND 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 
NEW  AND  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  SITES. 


Brown  Street  School   %    9 , 960 . 00 

Forest  Home  Avenue  School   30 , 148 . 00 

Grant  Street  School   15 , 201 . 00 

Oklahoma  Avenue  School  preliminary  expense  160.00 

Prairie  Street  School  Annex   3 , 052 . 00 

Twentieth  Street  School  preliminary  expense  52.00 
Twenty-second  Ward  preliminary  expense ....  84 . 00 

  $58,657.00 

BUILDINGS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Administration  Building   $10 , 944 . 13 

North  Division  High  School   18 , 335 . 28 

Riverside  High  School   60 , 1 8 1 . 47 

South  Division  High  School   17 , 832 . 41 

Washington  High  School   6 1 4 . 98 

Auer  Avenue  School   115.91 

Brown  Street  School   1 , 687  . 64 

Eighteenth  Street  School   31 , 520 . 89 

Grant  Street  School   27 . 00 

Greenbush  Street  School   5 , 255 . 77 

Lee  Street  School   408 . 53 

Thirty-eighth  Street  School   278 . 00 

Thirty-seventh  Street  School   50 . 20 

Windlake  Avenue  School   60 . 00 

  $147,312.21 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

School  Architects'  salary   $3 , 000 . 00 

Rent  for  quarters   562 . 50 

Equipment,  material  and  supplies   340 . 98 

Printing  miscellaneous  blanks   40 . 25 

Telephone  and  other  services   39 . 36 

  3,983.09 

Boys'  Trade  School  inspection  service  (re- 
funded)  $286.80 

Repair  Department  (to  be  refunded)   24.21 

  311.01 


$210,263.31 
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DISBURSEMENT  OP  TRADE  SCHOOL  FUND 


SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  BOYS. 


From  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Administration — 

Salaries — 

Instruction  

Office  

Janitor  

Drafting  for  new  building 


Equipment — 

Trade  School  building  

Pattern  making  equipment 
Machine  shop  equipment . . , 
Plumbing  shop  equipment . 
Wood  working  equipment . . 

Janitor  equipment  

Electric  light  and  power  equipment 

Library  

Office  equipment  

Fixtures  

Furniture  

General  equipment  


Sundry  Expenses — 

Watchman's  service 
Fire  alarm  service . . 

Repairs  

Telephone  service . . , 

Electric  light     $912.24 

Electric  light  repairs   10.69 

  922.93 


$20,129.50 

1,813.33 

1,736.44 
220.55 
  $23,899.82 


$49,292.25 
314.64 
1,503.09 
1,203.06 
492.47 
8.00 
846.40 
17.97 
83.25 
5,603.82 
86.96 
81.91 

  $59,533.82 


$572.50 
5.80 
29.61 
121.33 
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Electric  power   $1 , 253 . 09 

Fuel   1,418.46 

Insurance   425.28 

Rent   1,550.00 

Fireman   27.50 

Moving  to  building   929 . 59 

Installing  machinery   898 . 02 

Miscellaneous   44 . 69 

Postage   22.50 

Towel  service   1 5 . 00 

Carfares   30.00 

Office  supplies   134.23 

Janitor  supplies   33 . 44 

Water  tax   66.54 

Inspection  trips   16.75 

 ^   $8,517.26 

Supplies — 

Pattern  making   $  690 . 68 

Machinist   766.95 

Plumbing   1,724.63 

Wood  working   585 . 27 

Mechanical  drawing   89 . 08 

Class  room   44 . 20 

  3,900.81 


$95,851.71 


SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  GIRLS. 


From  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Administration — 
Salaries — 

Instruction  $36 , 134 . 03 

Office   884.54 

Janitor   1,915.25 

Equipment — 

Office  equipment   $     7 . 25 

Library   73.91 

Furniture   4,040.16 


$38,933.82 
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Kitchen  equipment   $398 . 69 

Janitor  equipment   6 . 50 

Academic  equipment   13.60 

Heat  regulation   1 , 545 . 00 

Gymnasium  equipment   1 , 190 . 89 

Electric  equipment   18.80 

Sewing  and  dress  making  equipment   859 . 69 

Gas  light  equipment   306 . 58 

Fixtures   1,226.19 

General  equipment   717 . 25 


Sundry  Expenses — 

Miscellaneous   $  51.50 

Postage   108.22 

Carfares   3.00 

Fuel   1,286.54 

Repairs   1,397.44 

Laundry   97.13 

Water  tax   104.78 

Telephone   109.20 

Gaslight   671.31 

Gas  light  repairs   13 . 29 

Tools  sold   291.03 

Power,  electric   151.53 


Supplies — 

General   $  73.47 

Art  room   125.68 

Academic   38 . 08 

Sewing  and  dress  making   4 , 366 . 14 

Millinery   1,689.70 

Cooking   1,896.38 

Office   182.69 

Janitor   22.36 

Drafting   63.27 

Kitchen   126.77 


$10,404.51 


$4,284.97 


$8,584.54 


$62,207.84 
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TUITION  AND  MATERIAL  RECEIPTS. 

BOYS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 

Day  Classes —  Tuitions.     Refunds.  Balance. 

Pattern  making   $70.00 

Machinist   275.00 

Plumbing   543.10 

Wood  working   58.75 

$946.85  $946.85 

$336.60  non-residents. 
610.25  seniors,  over  20  years. 

Night  Classes — 

Pattern  making   $  55 . 25 

Machinist   209.75 

Plumbing   96.50 

Wood  working   86.50 

$448.00  $448.00 

Total  tuitions   $1 , 394 . 85 

Day  Classes —  Material.     Refunds.  Balance. 

Pattern  making   $183 . 50 

Machinist   223 . 50 

Plumbing   136.50 

Wood  working   84.50 

Mechanical  Drafting   2 . 50 

$630.50  $630.50 

Night  Classes — 

Pattern  making   $45 . 25 

Machinist   38.00 

Plumbing   69.50 

Wood  working   48.50 

$201.25  $201.25 

Total  material   $831 . 75 


Total  tuition  and  material  fees 


$2,226.60 
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Sales —                                            Material.  Labor.  Total. 

Pattern  making                                $  19.3G  S  26.50  $  45.36 

Machinist                                            75.73  126.55  202.28 

Plumbing                                          604.91  604.91 

Woocl  working                                     86 . 47  10 . 00  96 . 47 

Mechanical  drawing                             83 . 30  83 . 30 


Pattern  malcing  equipment   $1 . 50 

Machinery  equipment   1 . 50 

Insurance  refund   106.41 

Refund  contingent   458 . 53 


$869.77     $163.05  $1,032.82 


$567.94  567.94 
$1,600.76 
$3,827.36 


GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


FromJJuly  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Day  Classes —  Tuitions,  Seniors  over  20  yrs. 

Millinery   $32.50 

Sewing   97.50 

Dress  making   145 . 00 

Cooking   10.00 

  $285.00 

Night  Classes — 

Millinery   $152.00 

Sewing   188.50 

Dressmaking   302.50 

Cooking   22.50 

  $665.50 

Totaltuitions   $950.50 
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Day  Classes. —  Material. 

Millinery   $326.75 

Sewing   903.75 

Dress  making   595 . 25 

Cooking   1 . 75 

  $1,827.50 

Night  Classes — 

Millinery   $  28.50 

Sewing   159.00 

Cooking   3.00 

Dress  making   81.75 

  $272.25 

Total  material    $2 , 099 . 75 

Total  tuitions  and  material  fees   $3 , 050 . 25 


Sales —        Material.  Labor.    Lunches.  Tools  Sold.  Old.  Mat.  Total. 

Sewing  $2144.01  $  288.28  $2,432.29 

Dr.  Making.  .  1365.78  1342.72  2,708.50 

Millinery          1603.01  10.05  1,613.06 

Art  Room....    132.73  132.73 

Aca.  Sup            34.60  34.60 

Tools  sold  to 

pupils   $241.26  241.26 

Cooking   $774.62  774.62 

Old  Mat.  Sold  $36.19  36.19 


$5280.13  $1641.05    $774.62    $241 .26  $36. 19  $  7,973.25 

$11,023.50 

SUMMARY. 

Boys'  Trade  School — 

Tuitions  in  Day  Classes   $946.85  ($336.60  non-res.) 

Material  in  Day  Classes   630 . 50 

—   $1,577.35 

Tuitions  in  Night  Classes   $448.00 

Material  in  Night  Classes   201 . 25 

  649.25 

  $2,226.60 

Pattern  making  supplies   $  19.36 

Machine  shop  supplies   75 . 73 

Wood  working  supplies   86 . 47 

Plumbing  supplies,  redeemed  solder . .    604 . 91 
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Drawing  supplies   $83 . 30 

Machine  shop  labor   126.55 

Pattern  making  labor   26 . 50 

Wood  working  labor   10 . 00 

Refund  from  contingent  fund,  etc..  .  .  458.53 

  $1,491.35 

Pattern  making  equipment   $    1 . 50 

Machine  shop  equipment   1 . 50 

Fire  insurance  refund   106.41 

  $109.41 

  $3,827.36 

Girls'  Trade  School — 

Tuitions  in  Day  Classes   $285.00 

Material  fees,  Day  Classes   827 . 50 

  $2,112.50 

Tuitions  in  Night  Classes   $665 . 50 

Material  fees  in  Night  Classes   272 .25 

  $937.75 

Sales,  Material   $5 , 280 . 13 

Sales,  Labor   1,641.05 

Tools  sold  to  pupils   241 . 26 

Lunches   774.62 

Donation  M.  &  M.  Ass'n   36.19 

  $7,973.25 

 $11,023.50 


$14,850.86 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  FUND  SUMMARY. 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Allowed.  Material  & 

1912,  Salaries.  Maintenance.  Totals. 

August   $4,032.61  $10,750.76  $14,783.37 

September   4,189.57  9,666.03  13,855.60 

October   4,709.25  19,461.03  24,170.28 

November   5,224.45  7,115.52  12,339.97 

December   5,309.99  5,440.62  10,750.61 

1913. 

January   5,296.11  9,760.81  15,056.92 

February   5,185.90  6,681.58  11,867.48 

March   5,745.06  6,953.82  12,698.88 

April   6,261.71  4,981.66  11,243.37 

May   6,266.67  5,555.87  11,822.54 

June   5,503.44  2,666.96  8,170.40 

June   5,108.88  6,191.25  11,300.13 


  $62,833.64     *$95,225.91  $158,059.55 

*  Includes  $49,292.25  Trade  School  Building. 


DEPARTMENT  PER  CAPITA  COSTS— BASED  IN  AVERAGE 
MEMBERSHIP. 


BOYS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 
YEAR  1912-13. 


Day  Class  (89%  cost)  Night  Class  (11%  cost) 

Average  Instruc-       Total  Average     Instruc-  Total 

Memb.        tion.    Maintenance.  Memb.  tion.  Maintenance. 

67  $267.39     $386.72  108       $20.50  $29.65 
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GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

YEAR  1912-1913. 

Day  Class  (90%  cost)  Night  Class  (10%  cost) 

Average    Instnic-  Total  Average     Instruc-  Total 

Memb.       tion.       Maintenance.  Merab.        tion.  Maintenance. 

340       $95.65        $107.95  212        $17.04  $19.24 

Above  is  figured  as  follows: 
89%  of  $20,129.50  =  S17,915.26  Instruction,  Day  Class  for  Boys,  -f-  67 
=  $267.39. 

11%  of  $20,129.50  =  $2,214.24  Instruction,  Night  Class  for  Boys,  -f-108 
=  $20.50. 

90%  of  $36,134.03  =  $32,520.63  Instruction,  Day  Class  for  Girls,  -4-  340 
=  95.65. 

10%  of  $36, 134.03  =  $3,613,40  Instruction  Night  Class  for  Girls,  212 
=  17.04. 


Maintenance  for  Boys. 

Salaries  $23,899.82 

Sundry  expenses   8 , 517 . 26 

Supplies   3,900.00 


$36,317.89 

Less  rent  and  moving 
expenses   3,377.61 


$32,940.28 

Less  receipts   3,827.36 


$29,112.92 


Maintenance  for  Girls. 

Salaries  $38,933.82 

Sundry  expenses   4 , 284 . 97 

Supplies   8,584.54 

$51,803.33 

Less  receipts   11, 023 . 50 

$40,779.83 
Class,  Boys,  -^67 
Class,  Boys,  ^  108 
Class,  Girls,  -^340 
Class,    Girls,  -^212 


89%  of  $29, 1 12.92  =  $25,910.50  Maintenance  Day 
=  $386.72. 

11%  of  $29,112.92  =  $3,202.42  Maintenance  Night 
=  $29.65. 

90%  of  $40,779.83  =  $36,701 .85  Maintenance  Day 
=  $107.95. 

10%  of  $40,779.83  =  $4,077.98  Maintenance  Night 
=  $19.24. 
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Departynent  of  Public  Schools 


DETAILED  COST  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Provision  for  establishing  a  School  for  the  Blind,  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  made 
by  the  Legislature  in  1907,  the  original  allowance  of  $150 
being  subsequently  increased  to  $200.  School  opened  Oc- 
tober 28,  1908,  in  a  class  room  at  Cass  Street  School,  and  has 
since  been  extended  to  three  buildings. 

Expenditures  1912  and  1913. 


Teachers'  salaries   $6 , 501 . 56 

Car  fares  of  pupils   764.22 

Penny  lunches  for  pupils   117.50 

Board  and  care  of  Neil  McCormick   100.00 

Board  and  care  of  Albert  Haynes   100.00 

Books  for  blind,  etc   17.25 

General  supplies   1 75 . 20 

Braille  writers  and  repairs   14 . 90 

Printing   31.48 

Paper   83.14 

Typewriter  and  repairs   51 . 00 

Flat  top  desk   11.00 

Brass  sheets   26.80 

Tandem   13.10 


$8,007.15 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Expenditures. 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Instruction  

81,187.50 

$3,108.50 

$4,293.71 

$5,786.68 

$6,401.51 

$6,501.56 

General  Supplies  and 

95.60 

844.32 

1,011.14 

432.77 

435.76 

423.87 

Car  fare  and  Transpor- 

84.49 

331.34 

524.38 

684.88 

829.64 

764.22 

50.00 

160.00 

Supplies  for  Penny 

109.28 

142.60 

117.50 

Board  and  Care  of 

Pupils  

190.00 

100.00 

200.00 

Total  

$1,367.59 

$4,284.16 

$5,879.23 

$7,363.61 

$7,909.51 

$8,007.15 

State  Aid  . . . ;  

$829.16 

$2,997.50 

$5,955.56 

$7,893.32 

$8,820.02 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  State  has  contributed  towards  the  support  of  the 
Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  since  1888,  the  original 
allowance  of  $100  per  pupil  being  increased  to  $125,  and 
subsequently  to  $150,  with  $100  additional  for  board  and 
transportation  of  each  indigent  and  non-resident  state  pupil 
who  wishes  to  attend. 

Expenditures  1912  and  1913. 

Teachers'  salaries  $22 , 871 . 66 

Janitors'  salaries   649 . 36 

Fuel   483.84 

Electric  light   50.54 

Water   188.35 

General  supplies   124 . 1 1 

Janitors' supplies   110.69 

Manual  training  supplies   78 . 07 

Drawing  paper,  etc   16.16 

Kindergarten  supplies   3.55 

Maps   48.80 

Medical  aid  cabinet  *   8.90 

Blanks  and  blank  books   13.07 

Reference  books,  supplementary  reading   35.55 

Books  for  indigents   7 . 72 

Telephone  charges   7 . 50 

Groceries,  meat  and  milk  for  penny  lunches   410.09 

Gymnasium   12.09 

Street  car  fare  for  pupils   812.00 

Tuition  fees  in  Trade  Schools   65 . 50 

Board  and  care  of  Elmer  Kill   117.02 

Board  and  care  of  Herold  Libby   126.87 

Board  and  care  of  Fred  Gerold   26 . 15 

Board  and  care  of  Rose  Miller   87 . 44 

Railroad  fare  of  Arlrian  Rauth   114.08 

Railroad  fare  of  Elmer  Kill   ,87 


$26,469.98 


Department  of  Public  Schools 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Teachers 
Employed. 

1\  O .  OI 

Schools. 

No.  Class 
Rooms. 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

482 

35 

399 

21,211 

538 

35 

399 

22,303 

1891-92  

579 

35 

399 

23,635 

1892-93  

615 

41 

482 

24,871 

1893-94  

676 

43 

528 

26,701 

725 

46 

572 

27,232 

1895-96  

771 

49 

603 

29,828 

1896-97  

818 

50 

643 

31,181 

1897-98  

834 

50 

655 

32,692 

1898-99  

850 

50 

673 

33,250 

1899-1900,  inc.  3  high  schools  

861 

50 

680 

33,194 

1900-01  

884 

50 

723 

34,091 

1901-02  

909 

51 

722 

34,691 

1902-03  

937 

53 

743 

34,799 

985 

57 

776 

36,002 

1 ,027 

oo 

Q/l  /f 

o44 

0 / , 0  iO 

1905-06  

1,048 

57 

841 

37 , 599 

1906-07  

1,107 

59 

911 

38,912 

1907-08  

1,154 

60 

943 

39,711 

1908-09  ."  

1,204 

60 

957 

39,956 

1,254 

60 

1,017 

40,249 

1910-11  

1,280 

60 

1,053 

40,764 

1911-12  inc.  .')  high  schools  

1 ,314 

63 

1,069 

42,060 

1912-13  

1 ,397 

63 

1,137 

44,822 
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TUITION  FEES 


From  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


East  Division  High  School   $1 , 332 . 00 

North  Division  High  School   530 . 00 

South  Division  High  School   1 , 730 . 20 

West  Division  High  School   572 . 52 

Bartlett  Avenue  School   78 . 00 

Brown  Street  School   7 . 20 

Eighteenth  Street  School   2 . 40 

Fourteenth  Street  School   6 . 00 

Fourth  Street  School   24 . 00 

Grand  Avenue  School   93 . 60*  ^ 

Jefferson  Street  School   15 . 00 

Lisbon  Avenue  School   0 . 00^ 

Park  Street  School   6 . 00 

Prairie  Street  School   2 . 40 

Scott  Street  School   282.60 

Trowbridge  Street  School   1 63 . 52 

Twenty-seventh  Street  School   15 . 00 

School  for  Deaf   345.00 

  $5,205.44 

Boys'  Trade  School,  day  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  $1,577.35 

Boys'  Trade  School,  night  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  649.25 

  $2,226.60 

Girls'  Trade  School,  day  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  $2,112.50 

Girls'  Trade  School,  night  classes  (including  ma- 
terial)  937.75 

  $3,050.25 


$10,482.29 


♦Excluding  refunds:    1,  $4.80;  2,  $4.80. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  $500 

Albert  E.  Kagel,  Assistant  Superintendent  X  264^ 

Frank  Kroening,  Assistant  Superintendent  X  264^ 

Leo  Stern,  Assistant  Superintendent  X  264^ 

Margaret  Canty,  Primary  Supervisor   2123^ 

George  Wittich,  Physical  Director   220| 

Edwin  O.  Hoppe,  Assistant  Physical  Director,  began  Sept.  1   100 

Helen  Poole,  Supervisor  of  Music   150 

Emily  M.  Dorn,  Supervisor  of  Drawing   175 

Caroline  E.  Eckers,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Manual  Training..  150 

Ella  L.  Babcock,  Supervisor  of  Cooking  and  Sewing,  began  Aug.  1.  137 

Jessie  Worms,  transferred  to  W.  D.  H.  S.,  Aug.  1   108^ 

Philip  Lucas,  Office  Assistant   150 

Hulda  L.  Kemp,  transferred  to  Secretary's  Dept.,  Sept.  28   80 

Erich  Siewert,  transferred  to  Secretary's  Dept.,  Sept.  21   45 

Esther  R.  Blaesser,  Stenographer,  began  Nov.  25   65 

Irma  M.  Beese,  Stenographer,  began  Dec.  2   45 

Mary  R.  Campbell,  Special  Assistant,  began  Dec.  4   75 

Mary  E.  Mathes,  Library  Cataloguer   75 

Dorothy  Rowe,  Assistant  Library  Cataloguer   65 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Barth,  Chief  Medical  Inspector   316^ 

Dr.  Helen  Addenbrooke,  Dental  Inspector,  began  Jan.  13   125 

Dr.  Robt.  W.  Blumenthal,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Dirk  Bruins,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Dernehl,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Oscar  E.  Lademann,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Hugo  F.  Mehl,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Timothy  O'Donovan,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Ralph  P.  Peairs,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Roby,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Stratton,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Irene  G.  Tomkiewicz,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Dr.  Rudolph  Westhofen,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector   60 

Visiting  Nurse's  Association   416^ 

Vara  F.  Frey,  Stenographer   65 

Mathilda  M.  Mueller,  Clerk   50 

Hasso  R.  Pestalozzi,  Chief  Truancy  Officer   150 

Bessie  E,  Buckley,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   100 
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Melvin  L.  Burdick,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer  $100 

Joseph  S.  Czerwinski,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   95 

Rudolph  W.  E.  Fritzke,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   100 

Jacob  M.  Keller,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   85 

Waldemar  Petersen,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   100 

William  K.  Weissbrodt,  Assistant  Truancy  Officer   90 

Frank  M.  Ilarbach,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager   300 

Martin  H.  Anderson,  Auditor   150 

Emma  M.  Kemp,  Stenographer   90 

Roy  Du  Mez,  Clerk   90 

George  Kysely,  Messenger,  began  Jan.  15   30 

Albert  F.  Schroeder,  Supply  Clerk   150 

Charles  G.  Bronson,  Supply  Assistant   100 

Jacob  O.  Dix,  Supply  Assistant,  began  Oct.  24   55 

Elsie  W.  Heuer,  Stenographer,  began  Jan.  8   45 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum  2500 
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ROSTER  OF  TEACHERS 


Sept.  3,  1912,  to  June  27,  1913. 


Key:  Prin. 

=  Principal. 

V.  P. 

=  Vice-Principal, 

A.  to  P. 

=  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Assts. 

=  Assistants. 

K.  D. 

=  Kindergarten  Director. 

K.  A. 

=  Kindergarten  Assistant. 

T.  G. 

= Teacher  of  German. 

A.  T.  G. 

=  Assistant  Teacher  of  German. 

M.  T. 

=  Manual  Training  Instructor. 

T.  P. 

=  Teacher  of  Polish. 

A.  T.  P. 

=  Assistant  Teacher  of  Polish. 

T.  I. 

=  Teacher  of  Italian. 

A.  T.  I. 

=  Assistant  Teacher  of  Italian. 

Phys.  Tr. 

=  Physical  Training  Instructor. 

Indust.  Tr. 

■=  Industrial  Training  Instructor. 

Exe.  Class 

=  Exceptional  Class. 

res. 

=  resigned. 

trans. 

=  transferred. 

app't'd. 

=  appointed. 

temp. 

=  temporary. 

Leaves  of  absence  do  not  as  a  rule,  include  the  annual  20  days  sick  allowance, 
excepting  where  same  extends  the  total  absence  over  70  days. 

Final  dates  include  service. 

The  salary  rate  is  that  which  was  received  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  or  at 
time  of  leaving. 

The  salaries  for  the  year  are  now  paid  in  twelve  installments,  the  finai  (July 
and  August)  salaries  being  practically  the  same  as  the  June  rate.  In  case  of  service 
of  less  than  a  school  year,  only  a  proportionate  final  salary  is  paid.  Heretofore 
the  annual  salary  represented  ten  times  the  rate  stated  after  the  name,  while  now 
it  is  twelve  times  this  rate. 

Where  a  cross  (X)  appears  before  a  teacher's  salary,  it  indicates  that  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  and  that  $2  has  been  deducted  from  her 
salary.  _ 
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EAST  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— Geo.  A.  Chamberlain  X$248 

Vice-Prin. — Joseph  H.  Baker   157^ 

Class  A— 

Florence  A.  Bixby   127 H 

Donald  E.  Frank   150 

Charles  F.  Kahle  X  148 

Gertrude  C.  Ross   142 1/^ 

Emmett  R.  Sanford   150 

John  Siegmeyer  X  125 

Liicien  S.  Sweet   150 

Class  B— 

Amy  Allen   110 

Alice  M.  Child   110 

Susan  M.  Drew  X  108 

Edith  R.  Dunham,  3^  time  P.   573^ 

Carl  L.  Jones,  ^  time   57 

Marie  V.  Keller  X  98 

William  A.  Otto,  resigned,  Nov.  19   115 

Harriet  L.  Post  X  113 

Nicholas  Sholberg,  deceased,  Dec.  3   115 

Janet  M.  Smith   105 

Wilham  F.  Mann,  began  Feb.  5  X  113 

Class  C — 

Susan  N.  Armstrong   90 

Kathryn  M.  Baker   80 

Flora  Gapen,  resigned,  May  3,  1912   90 

Fannie  V.  Holcombe   90 

Mary  K.  Howe   85 

Miriam  Hoyt   90 

Emmy  Kleist,  leave  Sept.  3  to  Feb.  4  and  Feb.  5,  June  27 ...  . 

Anita  K.  Koenen   90 

Nelle  Miller   85 

Amy  B.  Ross   90 

Elizabeth  V.  Sadley   90 

Irma  L.  Wallace   90 

Adelaide  E.  Wilke   90 

Emily  M.  King,  Office  Assistant,  resigned  Feb.  6   55 

Frieda  G.  Wehmhoff,  began  Oct.  1  X  68 

Evelyn  M.  Walmsley,  began  Feb.  6  X  73 

Leta  Leigh,  began  Feb.  5,  appt.  exp.  June  27   X  68 

Helen  Patten,  Clerk,  began  Feb.  7   60 
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NORTH  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin— Richard  E.  Krug  X$248 

Vice-Prin— Guy  A.  Blaisdell   165 

Class  A — 

Ernest  E.  Calkins   1423^ 

Laura  V.  Cotzhausen  X  148 

John  F.  Fowler   127 

H.  Clyde  Krenerick   150 

James  F.  McKeever   150 

Fred'k  M.  Van  Horn   150 

Fred  W.  Werner   150 

Class  B— 

Laura  Barber   105 

Adolph  R.  Braun  X  108 

S.  Edith  Brown   115 

Edith  R.  Dunham,  }4  time  .  .  .  *   573^ 

Ellen  F.  Finan    110 

David  J.  Flanagan   95 

Lucinda  E.  Fleming   95 

Hans  Goetz,  3^  time   573^ 

Ellen  J.  Griffiths  X  113 

Anna  M.  Griswold,  leave  without  pay,  Nov.  18  to  Feb.  4   115 

Moses  S.  McDaniel,  resigned  June  27   100 

Henry  C.  Martens   115 

Cora  E.  Meyer  X  103 

Otto  C.  Schoenwetter   100 

Isabel  R.  Walker,  leave  without  pay,  May  2  to  June  27   110 

Class  C— 

Grace  M.  Conlan   90 

Lulu  Cropper   90 

Adela  Eiche   90 

Rebecca  S.  Eraser   90 

Jeanette  McKillop   90 

Mary  L.  Martin  X  88 

Katharine  J.  Mills   90 

Hattie  M.  Pamkopf,  trans,  to  W.  D.  H.  S.,  Dec.  20   90 

Agnes  I.  Roberts   90 

Elsa  A.  Sawyer     90 

Tillie  M.  Schoenk   90 

Alice  M.  Spencer     90 

Eleanor  W.  Suckow   75 

Ethel  Wright  ,   90 
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Elsa  Zahl  X$  88 

Sarah  A.  Sutherland   80 

May  G.  Foley  X  88 

Mildred  M.  Tetsch,  promoted  March  5  X  68 

Christmas  Kelly,  res.  June  27,  %  day  X  46^ 

Viola  Elger,  Clerk,  began  March  4   50 

SOUTH  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin. — Harry  E.  Coblentz  X  231}4 

Vice-Prin. — Gustav  A.  Fritsche  X  163 

Class  A— 

Max  A.  Becher  X  133 

Justus  C.  Castleman   150 

Margaret  A.  French  X  148 

Charles  B.  Holden   150 

Helen  N.  Jones,  leave  Sept.  3  to  Nov.  1   120 

Arthur  H.  Lambeck   135 

Wallace  Reiss  X  148 

Charles  C.  Staehling,  res.  June  27   150 

Class  B— 

Lilla  Braband  X  113 

Louis  P.  Freytag,  }4  day,  also  W.  D.  H.  S   571^ 

Fred  A.  Hamann  X  103 

Leila  B.  Kelsey   100 

Georgia  Lockhart   100 

M.  Imo  Moler   95 

Rose  A.  O'Brien   95 

Mary  B.  Peterson  X  118f 

Louis  C.  Sears   115 

Merle  Marine,  leave  entire  year  without  pay   110 

C.  Bernard  Straube  X  108 

Agnes  M.  Kenny   95 

Helen  E.  Wright   105 

Bertram  E.  BroAVTi   95 

Class  C~ 

Pauline  Althoff,  from  Ring  Street  School  X  88 

Mira  J.  Congdon   85 

Mary  E.  Fitzsimmons,  leave  entire  year  without  pay   90 

Floy  Davis,  res.  June  27   80 

Hermine  Foelske   75 

Nellie  B.  Havens,  ^  time   40 
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Erwin  Homuth   !$  85 

Emmy  S.  Huebner   90 

Sara  B.  Jones   85 

Alexander  J.  Le  Grand   90 

Florence  Lentzner   80 

Anne  D.  Martin,  leave  from  Feb.  5  to  June  27   80 

William  F.  Radke   80 

Frieda  R.  Reynolds  X  88 

Gene\'ieve  A.  Scott!   90 

George  Sutherland   80 

Aimee  Zillmer   70 

Esther  V.  Jem,  beg.  Feb.  5,  res.  June  27  X  83 

Ida  M.  Breitkreutz,  began  Feb.  12  X  83 

Lucy  C.  Bishop,  appt.  expired  June  27  X  73 

Anita  L.  Dohmen,  %  day,  appt.  expired  June  27  X  46^ 

Hanna  E.  Monsen,  Clerk,   60 

Florence  E.  Winton,  leave  on  half  pay  from  Sept.  3  to  Nov. 
25;  and  leave  without  pay  from  Nov.  26  to  June  27,  also 

AV.  D.  H.  S   57H 

WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— George  J.  Balzer   208H 

Class  B— 

Robert  D.  Brackett   105 

Clarence  H.  Fertig  110 

Madge  Houghton   115 

Karl  F.  Miller   100 

Julia  Stern,  from  W.  D.  H.  S  X  113 

Harry  E.  Welbourne,  appt.  exp.  June  27   100 

R.  Keith  Kester,  began  April  2  X  108 

Jessie  Worms,  2/5  day,  began  Feb.  6,  from  W.  D.  H.  S   44 

Class  C— 

Rebecca  Chase,  1/3  day,  from  S.  D.  H.  S  X  28^^ 

Irma  Hochstein   80 

Ethel  L.  Smart   85 

Inez  H.  Strohm   80 

Lucy  Welsh  ,   80 

Leila  Rosenfeld,  began  Feb.  5  X  68 

WEST  DIVISION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— Albert  C.  Shong   225 

Vice-Prin. — Karl  Engelmann   X  155J^ 
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Class  A— 

Crertrude  Hull  X$140H 

Frank  A.  Wilde  X  148 

Roland  W.  Zinns  X  1403/^ 

Wni.  A.  Sheafter   150 

Charles  R.  Rounds,  leave  from  June  23  to  June  27   150 

Howard  B.  Kingsbury   150 

Ernest  G.  Ehlman   142  K> 

Class  B  

Lucie  Harmon   110 

Isabel  Henkel  X  113 

Ada  M.  Parsons  X  113 

Louise  A.  Steiner   105 

Marie  Marchant,  leave  March  7  to  May  23   .  115 

Madge  Anderson   105 

Lucie  N.  Case   100 

Theo.  E.  Donnelly   100 

Caroline  M.  Murphy   115 

Winfred  C.  Howe   110 

Anna  Ruschhaupt,  4/5  day  X  78 

Henry  Ericson  X  113 

Louis  P.  Freytag,  3^2  time,  also  S.D.  H.S   573^ 

F.  Stanley  Powles   115 

Barinka  C.  Neuhaus   105 

Frank  Campbell   100 

Frederick  W.  Schule   110 

JuHa  Kuepper,  res.  June  27 .  .  .  X  103 

Conrad  M.  Jennings   100 

Jessie  Worms,  3/^5  day   X  64 

Florence  Winton,  3^  day,  leave  on  half  pay  from  Sept.  3  to 

Nov.  25;   leave  without  pay  from  Nov.  26  to  June  27. . .  573^ 

Class  C — 

Lucy  M.  Shimm.in  X  88 

Mary  R.  Welsh  X  88 

Matilda  H.  Case,  res.  Dec.  12   90 

Mary  A.  Davis   90 

Maude  M.  Robertson   90 

Helen  Millard,  res.  Sept.  27   90 

Katharine  Johnson   90 

Nellie  B.  Havens,  3^  time,  also  S.  D.  H.  S   40 

EUzabeth  T.  Eastman   90 

Amanda  M.  Schcinert  X  88 

Margaret  N.  Brand   90 
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Samuel  H.  Wiklo  XS  88 

Lulu  M.  Dysart   90 

Alice  G.  Graper   8o 

Kathryn  Skelton   90 

Vivian  Mowry   90 

Ella  L.  Schroeder  X  88 

Elisabeth  Von  Briesen   90 

Hattie  M.  Parnkopf   90 

Isla  Camp])ell,  res.  June  27   80 

Jeanette  A.  Broeg,  Clerk   60 

Eberhard  Dallnier,  dropped  June  21   85 

Teaching  Fellow — 

Wm.  Wuesthoff,  2/5  day,  appt.  expired  Feb.  4   30 

Clarendon  E.  Snyder,  2/5  day,  began  Feb.  5,  appt.  exp.  June  27  30 

AUER  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.— August  C.  Hardtke  X  18514 

V.  P.— LesHe  H.  Miller  X  88 

Assts.     — Minnie  J.  Petersen  X  78 

Henrietta  Schmidtill  trans,  to  38th  St.  School,  Feb.  4...  75 

Grace  K.  Lyons   60 

Eleonore  Spiering   65 

Anne  E.  Gillick   80 

Margaret  Carson   65 

Josephine  M.  Ward  X  68 

Nellie  A.  Sullivan   80 

Charlotte  J.  Griese  X  73 

Mary  C.  Steinhagen   55 

Catherine  R.  Murtaugh   65 

Gertrude  M.  Kennedy,  res.  June  27   75 

Sadie  E.  Rice   80 

Ehzabeth  J.  Mackay   75 

Mabel  J.  McFarlane,  beg.  Nov.  1,  res.  Dec.  20   65 

Ellen  N.  McGuinnes,  beg.  Feb.  5  X  48 

Bertelle  Smith,  beg.  Feb.  24  X  48 

Mary  G.  Sloan,  beg.  Feb.  24  X  63 

K.  D.     —Claire  S.  Nicholson  X  73 

K.  A.     — Kathryne  B.  Doyle   65 

T.  G.      —Ida  E.  Kuehnast  X  83 

A.  T.  G.  — Hedwig  Schumann  X  63 

Flora  M.  Fetzer,  2/7  day,  trans,  to  Franklin  St.  School  15f 
Elizabeth  M.  Kitzki,  3/7  day,  beg.  Feb.  24,  trans,  from 

Walnut  St.  School   21f 
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BARTLETT  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — William  F.  Simmons,  trans,  from  Walnut  St.  School  X$148 

V.  P.      —Flora  A.  Clarke  X  88 

Assts.     — Flora  II.  Elmer   80 

Lillian  C.  Sieker  X  63 

Jennie  A.  Coleman  X  73 

Ethel  F.  Biirch   75 

Annie  P.  Smith   65 

Anna  G.  Rastall   80 

Anna  E.  M.  McCusker   80 

Minnie  L.  Suckow   80 

Marie  F.  Gould  X  78 

Rose  A.  Cook  X  78 

Eva  White,  trans,  to  Park  St.  School,  Sept.  13   50 

K.  D.     —Anna  C.  Williams.  .•   75 

K.  A.     — Bessie  E.  Welch,  leave  without  pay  from  Sept.  3  to 

I  -  Nov.  1   65 

T.  G.      —Sarah  A.  Kaufmann   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Frieda  Glaubitz   70 

BROWN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Sarah  J.  Carroll  X  191^ 

V.  P.      —lima  Zinns   90 

Assts.     — Lillie  L.  Milnitz  :  .  .  .  X  78 

Mamie  A.  O'Neil,  leave  with  half  pay,  from  Nov.  20 

to  Feb.  4  X  78 

Bessie  C.  Shields   80 

Mabel  F.  Brooks   70 

Nettie  M.  Whalen.   70 

Evelyn  A.  Mueller  X  73 

Belle  A.  Trapscluih   80 

Mary  Morris  X  78 

Alice  Geerling;s  X  78 

Irene  Niland,  leave  without  pay,  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  28  60 

Carrie  E.  Pfeiffer   55 

Anna  A.  Costello  X  78 

Nellie  G.  Couse  :  X  78 

Eva  Showers  X  78 

Ehzabeth  A.  Bernard  X  78 

Mary  E.  Hayes,  began  Sept.  25,  trans,  from  Detroit 

St.  School  X  78 

Lillian  Daetsch,  began  Feb.  11  X  48 
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K.  D.     — Pnuloncc  E.  Sinyard,  res.  June  27  $  75 

K.  A.      — Helen  L.  Brazier,  res.  Feb.  4   05 

Juliana  Torney,  began  Feb.  5,  trans,  from  Mineral  St. 

School   05 

T.  G.      —Augusta  ter  Jung  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Louise  Meiners,  X  78 

Edna  P.  Stops,  3/7  day,  trans,  to  38th  St.  School.  .  .  .  25f 

Ehzabeth  M.  Kitzki,  4/7  day,  began  Oct.  1   28f 

CASS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Thomas  W.  Boyce   200 

V.  P.      — SaraCallen   90 

Assts.     — Mary  Maher  X  78 

May  A.  McDermott   75 

Nellie  A.  White,  trans,  from  Mineral  St.  School   70 

Florence  B.  Whitney   75 

Annie  M.  Fagan  X  78 

Audrey  S.  Batchelder   60 

Tillie  Sargeant   80 

Fannie  M.  McDowell  X  78 

Emma  H.  Mater   80 

May  M.  McCusker,  leave  without  pay  from  Sept.  3  to 

Sept.  30,   80 

Marie  Wiegend,  trans,  to  38th  St.  School,  Feb.  4   75 

Mary  G.  McDonald   80 

Tillie  D.  Mueller   80 

Agnes  M.  Cunningham   80 

Hannah  T.  Larson,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  to  Hanover  St. 

School,  Jan.  17   70 

Nina  J.  Lewis,  began  Feb.  5  X  48 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G. — Charlotte  V.  Peters,  began  May  7   65 

K.  D,     — Etta  Anchester   70 

K.  A.     —Myrtle  McLean   50 

T.  G.      —Martha  Partenfelder   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Agnes  Caspar   65 

Marie  J.  Meyer,  5/7  day,  res.  May  2   39|- 

M.  T.      —Joseph  M.  Barr   80 

C.  S.       — Anna  Meiners,  res.  June  20  X  78 

Ohve  Bristol,  1/3,  began  Sept.  9  


Lillian  K.  Walker,  1/3  day,  began  Jan.  8,  trans,  from 
18th  Ave>  School  
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CENTER  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      —Henry  D.  Hesse  $200 

V.  P.      —Mary  Lantry  X  88 

Assts.     — Emma  H.  Tollefson  X  78 

Josephine  F.  Murphy  X  78 

NeUie  O'Connor  X  78 

NeUie  A.  Welch  X  78 

Josephine  Elftman  X  78 

Rilla  B.  Angle  X  73 

Lucile  Weber,  trans,  to  16th  Ave.  School,  Feb.  4   75 

Catherine  E.  Dolan  X  73 

Grace  V.  Mottram  X  78 

Clara  T.  Manthey   70 

Maude  F.  Willis   70 

Mary  A.  Phillips  X  78 

Sonia  Kassner,  res.  June  27  X  63 

Inez  B.  Horn,  res.  June  27  X  68 

Frances  Daley   65 

Pearl  W.  Severance   75 

Constance  Roeffs   80 

Rose  Lingemann  X  78 

Gertrude  D.  Goesling,  began  April  14  X  48 

K.  D.     — Babette  Schmidtill  X  78 

K.  A.     —Winifred  Price   65 

T.  G.      —Frances  A.  Wuerst  X  83 

A.  T.  G.  —Emma  Krauslach  X  78 

Gertrude  Schwabe,  4/7  day   31f 

C.  S.       —Eleanor  H.  Marshall   85 

Helen  Graham,  1/3  day,  began  Sept.  25  

M.  T.      —Henry  B.  Fleischer   65 

Anita  Dohmen,  1  /3  day,  transferred  to  18th  Ave.  School 

CLARKE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Richard  J.  O'Hanlon  X  198 

V.  P.      — Jennie  McHugh,  leave  with  half  pay  from  Oct.  21  to 

Feb.  4  X  88 

Assts.     —Mary  E.White  X  78 

Charles  J.  Anspach   60 

Marie  A.  Schuette,  leave  without  pay  from  Feb.  5  to 

June  27   70 

Selma  O.  Preuss  X  78 
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Minnie  G.  Kemink  $65 

Enialyn  Z.  Hogan  X  78 

Clara  Loos  X  63 

Marie  C.  Bucldey   55 

Hazel  L.  Parks   60 

Josephine  Pollard   55 

Helen  G.  O'Malley   75 

Marie  Loughlin,  res.  April  4   55 

Genevieve  I.  Flynn   70 

Myrtle  D.  Rice  X  63 

Louise  Ewald  X  68 

Nellie  M.  Connolly  X  78 

Matilda  Schuppert  X  73 

Alice  E.  Keating,  res.  June  27   80 

Marie  L.  Da  vies  X  78 

Olive  M.  Mac  Robert,  began  Oct.  29,  appt.  exp.  Feb. 

4,  reappointed  April  7  X  48 

K.  D.     — Pauline  Petersen  X  78 

K.  A.     — Mary  I.  Jordan   65 

T.  G.      —Clemens  P.  J.  Kambe  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Alvina  L.  Ische,  res.  June  27   75 

Louise  Rathmann,  4/7  day   34| 

COLD  SPRING  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — M.  H.  Cooke  X  198 

V.  P.      — Ottilie  E.  Luebke,  leave  without  pay,  from  Oct.  1  to 

June  27   90 

Lillian  C.  Thies,  began  Sept.  30  X  88 

Assts.     — Jessie  O.  Elting  X  78 

Ida  Miller  X  78 

Anna  M.  Reynolds  X  78 

Minnie  B.  Goodman  X  78 

Lillian  V.  Sontag  X  78 

Martha  Zenk  X  68 

Fred  E.  Schlatter   60 

Mabel  C.  Pratt  X  78 

Gertrude  Meyer,  res.  Sept.  10   70 

Hulda  Denker  X  63 

Jennie  Quinn  X  78 

Laura  Hogan  X  73 

Mabel  E.  Lewis  X  78 

Viola  M.  Wells  X  68 
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Bertha  P.  Casper  $80 

Elizabeth  E.  Loomis  X  73 

Ella  E.  Chrystal  X  73 

Maggie  M.  Harper  X  78 

Sadie  A.  Bod  en,  began  Sept.  11   70 

Mary  Mclver,  began  Nov.  12  X  78 

Irene  Trinnett,  began  Nov.  12.  X  63 

K.  D.     — Almira  J.  Luebke   75 

K.  A.     — Cordelia  Edgarton   65 

T.  G.      —P.  Tiefen thaler  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Alma  Geilfuss  X  78 

Emily  Sarnow,  leave  with  half  pay  from  Jan.  8  to 

April  4  X  78 

Martha  E.  Diirow,  began  Jan.  8   80 

DETROIT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.       — Samuel  A.  Stivers  X  198 

V.  P.      — Mary  E.  Hayes,  trans,  to  Brown  St.  School,  Sept.  24.  .  90 

Assts.     — Rose  A.  Clarke  X  78 

Cassie  J.  Jones   75 

Alice  E.  Naish   55 

Esther  M.  Johnson,  res.  Nov.  12   50 

Hilda  E.Prahl   55 

Florence  G.  Schuppert,  res.  Sept.  30   55 

Margaret  T.  Gillick   80 

Gertrude  Gray   55 

Rose  P.  Reilly  X  63 

Leona  M.  Ulrich  X  58 

Genevieve  Tidmarsh  X  78 

Katherine  E.  Farley  X  78 

Grace  M.  Reilly  X  78 

Elizabeth  Donnelly  X  78 

Mary  F.  Hickey  X  78 

Anna  L.  Cody   55 

Frances  L.  O'Leary,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps  60 

Lulu  N.  Reinick,  began  Oct.  1  X  58 

Rose  D.  Bohan,  began  Jan,  8,  from  Reserve  Corps.  .  .  X  48 

Annie  M.  Dahlke,  began  March  5  X  48 

Susan  L.  Purdy,  began  April  7,  appt.  exp.  June  27.  .  X  48 

K.  D.     —Annie  V.  Galligan  X  78 

Carrie  L.  Welch,  leave  without  pay  from  April  7  to 

May  30   70 
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K.  A.      — r:sthor  A.  Tonnyson  X$  58 

Josephine  K.  Johnson,  began  Sept.  24                         X  48 

T.  I.       — Ai\tonio  E.  Zaccara,  res.  May  29   85 

A.T.I.  — Abna  Ileuel,  res.  June  27   65 

DOVER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Otto  Cf.  Gilbert  X  198 

V.  P.      — Addie  E.  Hickman  X  88 

Assts.     — Emma  Olcott  X  78 

Mary  E.  Redfern  X  78 

Noma  E.  Bunker   75 

Agnes  L.  Donohue,  res.  June  27  X  73 

Sara  L.  Geraghty  X  73 

Laura  N.  Hauer   70 

Isabel  A.  Moody  X  68 

Hilda  Renter   60 

Helen  Dix,  trans,  from  5th  Ave.  School   70 

Marguerite  E.  Minn   60 

Bessie  Callaway  X  73 

Lillian  M.  Niedermann  X  63 

Emma  Hughes   75 

Elsie  M.  Colquitt  X  78 

Grace  V.  Ganske  X  73 

Selena  Bird  X  78 

John  H.  Gourley,  trans,  to  18th  Ave.  School   65 

Julia  A.  Kuhiig,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps .  .  50 

Agnes  M.  Murphy,  began  Oct.  8  X  58 

Exc.  Class-Elizabeth  A.  Burke   90 

Elsie  Broche,  began  March  12,  trans,  from  18th  Ave. 

School  X  83 

K.  D.     —Ida  A.  Clarke   80 

K.  A.      — Lillian  A.  Goldthorp   55 

E.  Mildred  Langland,  began  Nov.  6  X  48 

T.  G.      —Dora  Heise  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Clara  Bergschmidt  X  68 

Almira  Henkel   70 

EIGHTEENTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Act.  Prin.— Peter  Bickler   125 

V.  P.      —Laura  C.  Boyle   85 
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Assts.     — Clara  Erbach  X$  78 

Clara  Conrad  X  73 

Mabel  McQueeney   70 

Sara  M.  Baden   65 

M.  Ella  Lynch  X  78 

Margaret  Brett  X  78 

Florence  E.  Payne   65 

Anna  II.  Tabert   65 

Anna  Millmann  X  68 

Mary  Dwyer  X  78 

Judith  M.  Rehnqiiist  X  G8 

Linda  Groninger   65 

Elsa  Albrecht   70 

Ida  Erbach  X  73 

Mabel  A.  Paine   75 

Libbie  M.  Holiib   70 

Fanny  Heyn  X  78 

Dollie  M.  Bishop   80 

Elsie  Broche,  trans,  to  Dover  St.  School,  March  11   75 

John  H.  Gourley,  began  Sept.  3   65 

Mary  A.  Wilson,  began  Sept.  3   50 

Charlotte  C.  Lustfield,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve 

Corps   65 

Irene  A.  Stelloh,  began  Sept.  17,  from  Reserve  Corps.  .  50 

Jeannette  Lemmenes,  began  Feb.  5  X  48 

Ina  E.  Rolph,  began  Feb.  5  X  48 

Mabel  Lynch,  began  March  11  X  48 

A.  to  P.  — Jessie  L.  Nichols  X  83 

K.  D.     — Mabel  Comstock  X  78 

.     Adelaide  Wilson,  X  73 

K.  A.      —Olive  A.  Pitman   65 

Vinnie  Braman   65 

Edna  Koehlcr   65 

T.  G.      — Louise  Piepenbrink  X  88 

Elsa  S.  Liebig  X  73 

A.^T.  G.  — Florence  Schapekahm   70 

Antoinette  Schulz   70 

C.  S.       — Edna  Engelhardt,  res.  Jan.  7   70 

Lillian  K.  Walker,  1/3  day,  began  Sept.  30,  trans,  to  Cass 

St.  School,  Jan.  7  

Olive  Bristol,  began  Jan.  8,  trans,  from  Cass  St.  School; 

also  1  /3  day  special,  as  needed   70 

Margaret  Bell,  began  Feb.  10,  1/3  day,  trans,  from  31st 
St.  School  
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Anita  L.  Dohinen,  began  Feb.  12,  1/3  day,  trans,  from 

Center  St.  School  as  needed;  also  S.  D.  H.  S  

M.  T.     —J.  Sidney  Studley   $65 

EIGHTEENTH  STREET  SCflOOL. 

Prin.      — Frances  Walsh  X  166^ 

V.  P.      —  AUce  J.  Holcombe   90 

Assts.     — Henrietta  Peters  X  78 

Ethel  H.  Andrew   75 

Bessie  M.  Myers   65 

Gertrude  T.  Case,  res.  June  27   60 

Edna  M.  Weiscopf   60 

Helen  F.  Sargent   65 

Marion  E.  Klumb,  res.  June  27   60 

Florence  B.  Sprague  X  78 

Minnie  L.  Gibbon  X  78 

Ellen  V.  Bray  X  78 

Grace  B.  Greenwood,  began  Sept.  3  X  68 

Alice  Connell,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  from  Mineral  St. 

School  X  78 

Anna  M.  Madden,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School   75 

Louia  M.  Henika,  leave  entire  year  without  pay  

K.  D.     — M.  Adelaide  Ott  X  78 

K.  A.     —Jessie  A.  Waldie  X  63 

T.  G.      —Emily  M.  Rieger  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Lucy  D.  Heintzen   75 

EIGHTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —John  J.  Somers  X  166'M 

V.  P.      — Fannie  Herbst,  trans,  to  Oklahoma  Ave.  School,  Sept. 

13   90 

Margaret  E.  Costello,  began  Sept.  16,  trans,  from  Han- 
over St.  School  X  88 

Assts.     — Mary  Richardson  X  78 

Alta  C.Walls   65 

Mary  A.  Forrestal  X  78 

Julia  A.  Sheehan   80 

Anna  A.  Slawson  X  78 

Ehzabeth  Forrestal  X  63 
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Myra  J.  Rasmiissen  $70 

Mary  A.  Murphy   65 

Elsie  Schultz  X  63 

M.  Louise  Haisler  X  78 

May  K.  Cooke   80 

Lilly  Moss,  res.  June  27  ;  X  78 

Edward  H.  McCabe   65 

Genevieve  McAllister,  began  May  7,  appt.  to  Reserve 

Corps,  June  27  X  48 

K.  D.     —Avis  McHenry  X  78  • 

K.  A.     — Hattie  Best   65 

A.  T.  G.  — Paula  J.  Haack,  res.  June  27  X  68 

Marie  Klingebergcr   70 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Robert  M.  Derse  X  ISS)-^ 

Assts.     — Susie  M.  Peters   80 

Martha  V.  Fitzsimmons  X  78 

Flora  L.  Menzel   75 

Rena  Weld  X  78 

Loretto  O'Brien  X  78 

Ethel  Scofield  X  68 

Marg.  B.  Fitzsimmons  X  73 

Eliz.  H.  Schroeder  X  73 

Pauline  V.  Ehbets  X  78 

K.  D.     — Enmia  C.  Ahrens  X  78 

K.  A.     —Greta  B.  Gay   65 

A.  T.  G.  —Frieda  Wag-ner   80 

Marie  J.  Meyer,  2/7  day,  began  Sept.  4,  res.  May  2.  .  .  .  15-f 

FIFTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Lena  M.  Weltzien   181 3^4 

Assts.     — Elfrieda  Horn  X  68 

Dora  Christenson   65 

Bertha  Slobodkin   55 

Blanche  Morrison   70 

Rctta  W.  McGraw   65 

Mary  Chapin   55 

Lulu  A.  Dix   60 

Mclanie  Wenzel   60 
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Bertha  Klattc,  trans,  to  Hanovor  St.  Annex,  Jan.  17.  .$  65 


Nora  M.  Buss  X  73 

Louisa  M.  Roethke   80 

Florence  B.  Rodee   80 

Bertha  Trapp   70 

Mabel  Buss  X  78 

Blanche  Tillson   75 

Amanda  Fiedler,  trans,  to  North  Pierce  St.  Annex, 

Sept.  6   80 

Margaret  M.  Quinn,  began  Sept.  9,  from  Reserve  Corps  50 

K.  D.     — Erna  Krueger,  res.  June  27   75 

K.  A.     — Rhoda  A.  Brook   65 

A.  T.  G.  — Meta  Schwartz   80 

Hilda  Eschrich,  4/7  day  trans,  to  14th  St.  School,  Sept. 

20;  also  Walker  St.  School   37  i 

Gabrielle  Roller,  4/7  day,  began  Feb.  24,  trans,  from 

Ring  and  Prairie  St.  Schools   31-^ 

Margaret  Landwehr,  5/7  day,  1/7  day  add.  from  Oct.  1  35-^ 

A.  T.  P.  —Stella  W.  Jaskaniec   65  ' 

Mathew  F.  Blenski   70 

FIFTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — J.  L.  Torney,  deceased  Dec.  27   175 

Act.  Prin.— Ella  B.  Kaross  X  llOh? 

V.  P.      — Grace  E.  Gowran,  began  Oct.  4  X  88 

Assts.     — Cora  E.  Mosher  X  78 

Edwin  G.  Luening  X  78 

Magdalene  Guequierre   75 

Lilian  M.  Simonds   80 

Alice  M.  Bronson   65 

Frances  M.  Dyer   70 

Isabel  K.  Riedl   55 

Julia  A.  Cummins  X  78 

Nettie  A.  Sweet  X  78 

Myrtle  F.  Miller  X  73 

Belle  Watermolen  X  78 

Helen  M.  Brown  X  78 

Esther  F.  Brunckhorst  X  78 

Norma  A.  Koenig,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  from  Jefferson 

St.  School   55 

Elizabeth  Doyle,  began  Jan.  20,  appt.  exp.  June  27.  .  X  48 

K.  D.     —Grace  O.  Nelson  X  78 
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K.  A.     — Elizabeth  Baas  $65 

T.  G.      —Emma  Dapprich  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Gertrude  Schwabe,  3/7  clay,  also  Center  St.  School   23^ 

Hedvvig  D,  Emmerling,  began  Sept.  3   50 

FOREST  HOME  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Henry  C.  Boers  X  198 

Assts.     — Emnie  H.  Nichols  X  73 

Katherine  Kavanaugh   80 

Lawrence  T.  Martin   80 

Alice  Bird  X  78 

Alice  J.  Gamett   80 

Ida  Foster   80 

Mabel  L.  Johnson   70 

Eva  M.  Kroes   75 

Harriet  Niedermann   50 

Ella  F.  Cassoday   80 

Bernadette  Reynolds   75 

Amy  E.  Peabody   75 

May  E.  Brigham   75 

Nellie  C.  Fishman   80 

Gertrude  B.  Knight  X  78 

Alice  V.  Marshall   75 

Margaret  Donnelly   80 

Mary  C.  Carroll   80 

Mary  E.  Kieni   80 

Frances  Robrahn,  leave  without  pay  from  Feb.  5  to 

June  27   80 

Harriet  Foote,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps   70 

Eleanore  Barte,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps .  .  X  48 

Anna  H.  Lutter,  began  Sept.  3   70 

Exc.  Class-Isabella  Honadel   90 

K.  D.     — Anne  Horrigan   80 

K.  A.     —Edith  Podlasky   55 

Evelyn  Schiffer,  began  Sept.  3   50 

T.  G.      — John  Treichler  X  88 

A.  T.  0.  —Sophie  Michaelis   80 

Clotilde  Isaac   75 

A.  T.  P.  — Bernard  Schultz,  appt.  exp.  June  27  X  43 

M.  T.      —Warner  D.  Clark   80 

C.  S.       — Alice  J.  Jennings   70 
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FOURTEENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prill.      —Henry  O.  R.  Siefert  X$198 

V.  P.      —Mary  E.  Kelly  X  88 

Assts.     — Esther  Herman   80 

Adele  Schuerbrock   80 

Meta  M.  Raasch   70 

Sophia  C.  Goetz   80 

G.  Adolph  Gruettner   (55 

Alfred  Harvey,  res.  Sept.  30   55 

Lillie  M.  Dillon  X  78 

Margaret  Corrigan  X  73 

Rachel  Becker  X  78 

Emma  Luessow   55 

Hazel  Madden   65 

Florence  Savage   65 

Martha  Meiswinkel,  res.  June  27   60 

Gertrude  Engelhardt   55 

Mary  Schneider   -80 

Alice  Guequierre   75 

Mattie  Skiff  X  78 

Fannie  E.  Dempsey  X  78 

Ellen  M.  Hickey  X  78 

Agatha  Kalfahs,  began  Oct.  1  X  48 

K.  D.     — L.  Claire  Rogers   80 

K.  A.     — Frances  B.  Evans   65 

Ruth  Pecheur  X  48 

T.  G.      —Sophia  Bickler  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Meta  Maercker,  5/7  day,  also  Walnut  St   39| 

Hilda  Eschrich,  began  Sept.  23,  trans,  from  5th  Ave. 

and  Walker  Street  Schools   65 

FOURTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —  John  J.  Finan   181 M 

Assts.     — Julia  A.  Regan   70 

Louise  Nieser  X  78 

Grace  Jacobson   50 

Willett  Bennett   70 

May  Williams   75 

Carrie  B.  Bluett  ,   70 

Margaret  O'Connor   80 

Julia  A.  Skarda   75 
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Mabel  Hickey  $70 

Mary  Foran  X  78 

Elizabeth  Jones  X  78 

Frances  L.  Trayser   80 

W.  Briinckhorst  X  78 

Dina  Pfoertsch  X  78 

Grace  E.  Gaffney,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  from  Madison 

St.  School   65 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— Emily  Goetz   85 

K.  D.     —Florence  Newbouer   80 

K.  A.     —Helen  O.  Moriette,  began  Sept.  3,  res.  Oct.  4   55 

Elsie  B.  Dela  Hunt   65 

Marie  G.  Hogan,  began  Oct.  7  X  48 

T.  G.      — Anna  Hohgrefe  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Martha  Durow,  trans,  to  Cold  Spring  Ave.  School, 

Jan.  4   80 

Mathilde  Bading,  began  Sept.  3   65 

FRANKLIN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — James  F.  Riordan   125 

Assts.     — Helen  D.  Moody,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps .  .  50 
Grace  M.  Allen,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  2nd  Ave. 

School   65 

Marie  Drishaus,  began  Nov.  6  X  48 

K.  A.      — Lottie  M.  Kutzner,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  to  Hanover  St. 

School,  Jan.  17   50 

K.  D.     —Anna  M.  Grebel,  began  Nov.  12,  res.  June  27  X  78 

Flora  M.  Filtzer,  began  Sept.  3,  res.  June  27   55 

FRATNEY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Isabella  Welch  X  1603^ 

V.  P.      —Mae  Moffet;  X  88 

Assts.     — Caroline  Knutson,  from  Hanover  St.  School   75 

Sarah  J.  Mcllree  X  78 

Ada  A.  Forrest  X  78 

Mary  R.  Molloy,  from  12th  St.  School    55 

Sarah  C.  Walsh  X  78 

AmybcUc  Halbert  X  68 

Evelyn  Shaughnessy  X  73 

Gracia  S.  Welch.  .   X  73 
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Elhi  riielps,  trans,  to  2()th  St.  Scliool,  Oct.  11  $  75 

Gertrude  A.  Bulfin  X  73 

Kate  A.  Krauslach  X  78 

Lotta  Teweles  X  78 

Blanche  Warner,  res.  June  21,  1912,  during  leave   80 

Ada  E.  Lynch  began  March  13  X  48 

K.  D.     —Loella  K.  Stark  X  78 

K.  A.      — AlbaK.  Trane  X  63 

T.  G.      — Emilie  Renz  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Edith  Roller,  began  Jan.  8,  trans,  from  37th  St.  and 

31st  St.  Schools   65 

Emily  Nienow,    4/7  day,  trans,  to  37th     St.  School, 

Jan.  7   45^ 

GARFIELD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.       —P.  H.  Shaughnessy  X  166^ 

V.  P.       —Mary  G.  Murphy  X  88 

Assts.       — Annie  McHugh,  deceased  Sept.  28   80 

Annie  Dignan  X  78 

Anna  Busack  X  78 

Josephine  Larkin   55 

Harriet  M.  Gather   80 

Katherine  Schuler,    leave  without  pay  from  Nov.  26 

to  March  4   80 

Anna  B.  Forrestal   65 

Alma  Jacobi   75 

Leona  McAuley   80 

Agnes  J.  Conroy   70 

Nealie  Lusk  X  78 

Aggie  B.  Kriz  X  78 

Minnie  Threadgold  X  78 

Estelle  A.  Mosher,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School  X  73 

Ada  E.  Lynch,  appointment  exp.  March  4,  began  Dec.  2  50 

K.  D.     — Am>eHa  Pfoertsch  X  78 

K.  A.     —Adelaide  Hey  X  63 

T.  G.      — Emma  Kiiepper   90 

A.  T.  G.  — Hilda  Gummersheimer   75 

GRAND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — W.  Lincoln  Smithyixian  X  1793^ 

V.  P.      —Emma  M.  Pinning  X  88 
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Assts.     — Lucretia  I.  Moulton  X$  78 

Elizabeth  G.  Sloan,  trans,  to  Island  Ave.  School,  Sept. 

20   80 

Kate  E.  Buckley  X  78 

Mmnie  L.  'Levy,  leave  without  pay  from  May  8  to 

June  27  X  78 

Anna  R.  Sullivan  X  78 

Alice  K.  Johnson  X  78 

Lulu  M.  Swift,  from  Park  Street  School   60 

Edna  R.  Ferguson,  from  Auer  Avenue  School   55 

Rhoda  OAven   55 

Kittiebelle  Frawley  X  68 

Iraia  Wallber  X  73 

Lydia  Williams  X  68 

Irma  Baum   65 

Gertrude  Annstrong  X  73 

Alice  B.  Smith,  began  Sept.  23,  res.  June  27   65 

Medora  Brookins,  appt.  e^q).  after  leave   65 

A.  to  P.—  Clara  E.  Engelhardt  X  73 

K.  D.     —Adelaide  M.  Steen  X  78 

K.  A.     — Vera  C.  Petran,  began  Sept.  24,  from  Reserve  Corps,  55 

Myrtle  E.  Rolph,  dropped  June  21,  1912   65 

Marian  Simonds,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  to  Oklahoma 

Ave.  School,  Sept.  23   65 

T.  G.      — Lina  M.  Gerber  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Etta  Singer,  1  /7  day,  transferred  to  North  Pierce  St. 

School   lOf 

Valesca  Ladwig,  leave  without  pay  from  Sept.  3  to  Feb. 

4  X  68 

Charlotte  E.  Koeppel,  dropped  Feb.  3   50 

Lulu  M.  Graf,  2/7  day,  began  Sept.  23,  res.  Feb.  4   20 

HANOVER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Henry  Krueger  X  198 

V.  P.      —Margaret  E.  Costello,  trans,  to  8th  St.  School,  Sept.  13 .  .  90 

Alice  C.  Morse,  began  Sept.  16,  from  Scott  St.  School.  .  90 

Assts.     —Maud  E.  Hill   65 

Dezelle  T.  Warner  X  78 

Mildred  L  Aldrich  X  78 

MaryC.  Oleson   70 

Anna  L.  Hansen   65 

Katharine  Keogh  X  78 


Sccrctdri/'s  Ucpori  iMf) 

Else  Loiser  $  (iO 

Berenice  C.  Beethani   75 

Irene  L.  Zentner   55 

Margaret  M.  Shanahan  X  (V.\ 

Geraldine  Skiles  X  ()3 

Leora  Clay  X  78 

Jennie  J.  Hastings  X  78 

Margaret  A.  Albert  X  78 

Alice  L.  Lee  X  78 

Mary  C.  Wolfe  X  78 

Annie  B.  McGuigan,  trans,  to  Trowbridge  St  .  School, 

Feb.  21   80 

Nellie  Davis,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Beservo  ('or}\s   50 

Frances  M.  Dyer,  began  Jan.  20,  from  5th  St.  School.  .  70 

Laura  Jones,  began  Jan.  20,  from  2nd  Ave.  School.  .  X  78 

Hannah  T.  Larson,  began  Jan.  20,  from  Cass  St.  School  70 

Martha  E.  Yankoski,  began  March  5  X  53 

A.  to  P.  — Bertha  Klatte,  began  Jan.  20,  from  5th  Ave.  School  X  68 

K.  D.     —Sarah  E.  Blodgett   80 

Grace  M.  Campbell,  trans,  to  Annex,  Jan.  20   70 

K.  A.      — Eunice  C.  Baas,  began  March  12  X  48 

Myrtle  M.  Leenhouts,  began  Sept.  3   60 

Lottie  Kutzner,  trans,  from  Franklin  St.  School  Jan. 

23,  trans,  to  Mineral  St.  School  Feb.  4   50 

T.  G.      —Henry  Lienhard   88 

A.  T.  G.  — Anna  Trieschmann  X  78 

Else  Teschner,  began  Sept.  9,  3/7  day,  also  Madison  St. 

School  and  38th  St.  School   21f 

A.  T.  P.  — Leonard  J.  Kleczka,  res.  April  2   50 

C.  S.       — Daisey  Palmer   65 

Annella  Trenkamp,  1  /3,  dropped  June  21,  1912  

Anita  L.  Dohmen,  1  /3,  trans,  to  Center  St.  School,  began 

Sept.  30  

M.  T.      — Jennie  H.  Ericson,  leave  from  Sept.  3  to  Sept.  20   80 


HOPKINS  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      — Frances  Kippenberger  X  1603^ 

Assts.     — Annette  Prideaux  X  78 

Hildegarde  Eimer  X  78 

Julia  E.  Vasey  X  73 

Nellie  D.  Roche,  trans,  from  2nd  Ave.  School  X  68 

Rose  Lawrence  X  78 
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Wally  Beck  $55 

Leona  Dorestan  X  63 

Olive  Ronge   55 

Martha  W.  Renter   60 

Cornelia  M.  Schultz  X  73 

Marie  Schoenleber   65 

Margaret  Durnin  X  78 

Katheriiie  Prideaux  X  78 

K.  D.     — Matie  Sidler  X  73 

K.  A.     —Pearl  M.  Nelson  X  63 

T.  G.      — Henrietta  Uterniark,  began  Sept.  3  X  88 

A.  T.[G.  —Elsie  J.  Schiilz,  began  Sept.  5,  6/7  day  X  5o-f- 

Edna  Stops,  2/7,  trans,  to  38th  St.  School,  Oct.  1   17^ 

ISLAND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — John  Ulrich  X  173 

V.  P.      —Mary  Skelding,  res.  Sept.  20   90 

Assts.     — Anthony  Katze-Miller,  began  Sept.  20,  as  Vice-Prin  x  83 

MabelJ.  Hocking   80 

MaryT.  Kelley   80 

Lillie  E.  Wendt  X  78 

Vera  L.  Bangs   60 

Berdice  J.  Moran   75 

Elise  V.  Wupper   65 

Sarah  D.  Jones   80 

Stella  F.  Brownell,  res.  June  27   80 

Mattie  E.  Pfeiffer   65 

Sarah  E.  Bolton  X  78 

Florence  E.  Moran.   80 

Emily  S.  Glatz,  leave  without  pay  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  11  80 
Elizabeth  (i.  Sloan,  began  Sept.  23,  trans,  from  Grand 

Ave.  School  X  78 

Antoinette  Judell,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School  X  63 

K.  D.     —  Alma  Heitmann   80 

K.  A.     — Ahce  B.  Jones   65 

T.  G.      —Paula  F.  Hillenkamp,  deceased  March  9.  .  .  X  63 

A.  T.  G.  — Emma  A.  Schmidt,  began  October  1   55 

Paula  F.  Hillenkamp,  appt.  exp.  June  27   65 

JEFFERSON  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Evalyn  E.  C^almerton  X  166^ 

V.  P.      —Nellie  Minehan  X  88 
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Assts.     — Grace  Gowran,  trans,  to  5th  St.  School,  Oct.  3   S  80 

Margaret  K.  Weiland   80 

Henry  S.  Rademacher  X  58 

Armeda  Howe,  res.  June  27   65 

Gertrude  M.  Dean   65 

Ruth  M.  Batcheller   55 

Frances  A.  Blood   80 

Julia  Kaufer  X  78 

Anne  M.  Jones   80 

Annie  I.  Goldie  X  78 

Mary  A.  T.  Moody  X  78 

Rosa  J.  Katz,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  from  Maryland  Ave. 

School   75 

Josephine  M.  McCrory,  began  November  6  X  48 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— Natalie  Notz   75 

K.  D.     — Katherine  Martin   80 

T.  G.  — Thekla  H.  Spangenberg  X  88 

A.  T.'G.  — Olga  H.  Dallwig   75 

LEE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Emma  J.  Luebke  X  173 

V.  P.      —Catherine  G.  McCabe  X  88 

Assts.     — Cecilia  A.  Colbert   75 

Ehzabeth  Hanley   80 

Elizabeth  Harrington  X  78 

Mattie  T.  Linehan,  res.  Nov.  12   65 

Ella  A.  Larsen,  res.  June  27   70 

Norma  A.  Torney  X  63 

Edna  Ackenhausen   60 

Clara  L.  Kohl   75 

Frances  I.  Dolan  X  78 

Florence  G.  Officer   80 

Susan  M.  Johnston  X  78 

Mary  Churchill  X  78 

Edna  Mayer,  began  Dec.  3  X  53 

Katherine  Karr,  began  April  7,  appt.  exp.  June  27 ...  X  48 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— ErnJly  C.  Bauer  X  83 

K.  D.     — Joanna  A.  Hannan   78 

K.  A.      — Norma  Prinz   55 

Eleanor  B.  Knowles,  began  June  4,  appt.  exp.  June  27  50 

T.  G.      —Wanda  Buetow     85 

A.  T.  G.  — -Antonie  L.  Laurell,  3/7  day,  no  appointment  Jime  27; 

also  Prairie  St.  School   32i 
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Elsie  J.  Schulz,  1/7  day  $  9| 

Lulu  M.  Graf,  4/7  clay,  began  Sept.  9,  1/7  day  add. 

May  7   40 

LISBON  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prill.       —Richard  C.  Nicolaus  X  129^^ 

Assts.     — Anne  W.  Jensen  X  73 

Rachael  L  Malone,  res.  June  27   75 

Alice  V.  Parker   70 

Lillian  M.  O'Neill  X  68 

EdnaJ.  Keyes   60 

Lizzette  A.  Sallmann  X  68 

Mary  T.  Taugher  X  78 

Viola  A.  Eifler,  began  April  2  X  48 

K.  D.      — Kath.  J.  Fitzismmons  X  73 

K.  A.      — Hazel  A.  Garvey,  began  Oct.  1  X  48 

A.  T.  G.  —Louise  Mendel   70 

LLOYD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — John  A.  Diederichsen  X  198 

V.  P.      —Clara  Oldewelt  x  88 

Assts.     — Jane  M.  Fellows  X  78 

Margaret  E.  Mitchell  x  78 

Tillie  Epstein  x  78 

Nellie  G.  Banks  X  73 

Theresa  Fuchs  X  ,  78 

Mary  E.  Fleming  X  73 

Margaret  Geske   75 

Hildegard  Glaubitz   70 

Anna  Dierscke  X  73 

Bertha  VVarth  X  78 

Alice  Strass   80 

Lotta  B.  Prowler  /  X  78 

Hannah  Marks  X  78 

Emma  M.  Hughes  X  78 

Claire  Guequierre,  began  Sept.  3,  res.  April  4   65 

Celia  Burr,  began  Oct.  1,  from  Reserve  Corps              x  73 

Eula   A.    (^uackenbush,  began   April   21,  appt.  exp. 

June  27  X  48 

K.  D.     — Mina  Marshall   80 
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K.  A.      —Rose  J.  Segall,  trans,  to  9th  St.  School,  Sept.  20  $  55 

Rebecca  E.  Rosenthal,  began  Sept.  23,  trans,  from  25th 

Ave.  School   GO 

T.  G.      — Emily  Mcinicke,  trans,  from  Fifth  St.  School   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Else  Kahlo  x  ()3 

Emily  A.  Nienow,  3/7  day,  also  Fratney  St.  School.  .  34E 

C.  S.       —Edith  L.  Watts,  res.  April  18   70  ' 

Hazel  K.  Allen,  began  May  7  x  48 

M.  T.      — Gustavus  A.  Poppert   80 


MADISON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      — Henry  Kahl  X  1353^ 

Assts.     — Mima  S.  Griffiths  X  78 

Eugenia  O' Sullivan  X  78 

Kathryn  McDonald   70 

Harriet  S.  Lederer  X  78 

Alexandria  Laws  X  68 

Mamie  I.  Calkins  X  78 

Daisy  A.  Hauser  x  78 

Grace  Gaffney,  trans,  to  4th  St.  School,  Sept.  3   65 

Gladys  D.  Lynch,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps  x  48 

Ella  T.  Poppe,  began  Oct.  1,  from  Reserve  Corps.  .  .  .  x  48 

K.  D.     —Madeline  H.  Haney  X  68 

K.  A.      — Margaret  Downey  X  58 

A.  T.  G.  —Henrietta  K.  Kurz  X  68 

Else  Teschner,  2/7  day,  began  Oct.  1;  also  Hanover 

St.  and  38th  St.  Schools    14 1 


MARYLAND  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 
Prin.      — Eleanor  Waigli,  leave  on  full  pay  from  Oct.  2  to  March 


5,  Avithout  pay  from  March  6  to  June  27   156)4 

Act.  Prin. — Terese  F.  Monaghan   1123^ 

V.  P.      — Mary  Tomelty,  trans,  from  Ring  St.  School,  Nov.  12, 

trans,  to  9th  St.  School,  May  2   90 

Assts.     — Julia  Palmer  X  78 

Julia  E.  Olsen  X  78 

Margaret  Leard   80 

Margaret  Rice   80 

Elsie  Suckow,  trans,  to  27th  St.  School,  June  3;  leave 
without  pay  from  Sept.  23  to  Feb.  4   80 
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Daisy  Addington  x$  78 

Lucia  A.  Mechler   80 

C.  Jean  McMillan  X  78 

Lillian  C.  Carroll,  leave  entire  year  1912-1913   80 

Margaret  Nilan,  res.  June  21,  1912   80 

Stella  M.  Scott,  trans,  from  North  Pierce  St.  Annex,  Sept. 

16  X  78 

Grace  C.  Buckingham,  appt.  exp.  June  27   50 

Alice  B.  Liginger,  res.  Sept.  27   75 

Fanny  Sinar,  trans,  from  Prairie  St.  School,  Nov.  12  x  73 

Ema  R.  Mueller,  began  April  2,  appt.  exp.  June  27 .  .  X  48 

K.  D.     —Louise  M.  Hickey   80 

K.  A.     —Edna  M.  Peck,  began  Sept.  23   50 

T.  G.      — Helene  A.  Feix  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Hilda  E.  Zimmerman   55 

MINERAL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Henry  S.  Schnell   1873^ 

V.  P.      —Kate  Dignan,  leave  from  Oct.  22  to  Jan.  28  X  88 

Assts.     — Nelly  M.  Dougherty,  res.  June  27  X  78 

Mary  Tomelty,  trans,  to  Ring  St.  School,  Sept.  30.  .  .  .  80 

May  E.  Lynch     75 

Homer  B.  Harrison,  leave  without  pay  from  March  5 

to  June  27   70 

Lillian  V.  Kuckuck   70 

Margaret  A.  Kirby  x  78 

Nellie  Kirby  X  78 

Clara  H.  Engel  X  78 

F.  Hazel  Doyle   G5 

Phoebe  C.  Fisher  x  78 

Clara  E.  Whitham   80 

Alice  Connell,  trans,  to  18th  St.  School,  June  21,  '12.  .  80 

Mary  Palutzke    X  78 

L.  Esther  Stuart,  began  Sept.  3   70 

Harriet  Borham,  began  Sept.  3   65 

Denis  J.  Regan,  began  September  19   60 

Adelaide  F.  Sproesser,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  7th 

St.  School   60 

Mary  G.  Sloan,  began  Dec.  3,  appt.  exp.  Feb.  4   65 

Ane  C.  Dougherty,  began  April  2,  appt.  exp.  June  27  X  48 

Alice  H.  Potter,  began  April  2,  appt.  exp.  June  27.  .  X  53 

K.  D.     — Anna  Uber  X  78 
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K.  A.      — Julianna  Tornoy,  trans,  to  Brown  8t.  School,  Feb.  4  .  S  65 
Lottie  M.  Kutzner,  began  Feb.  5,  tianK.  Iroin  Hanover 


St.  School   50 

T.  G.      —Ida  Fredrich  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Minnie  E.  Rader   75 

Pauline  Stcinnilers,  1/7  day,  also  Tro\\  l)ridge  St.  School  8i 

MOUND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Schuyler  (\  Horton  X 

V.  P.      —Alice  F.  Lantry  X  88 

Assts.     — Lavu-a  M.  Millaixl,  leave  without  pay  from  Feb.  7  to 

Aprils   75 

Sarah  Yorgey   80 

Cathinka  Riedel  X  78 

Johanna  (Jeil  X  68 

Myra  Halsey  X  68 

Helene  M.  Robinson   55 

Loretta  J.  Clarke,  trans,  to  37th  St.  School,  April  4.  .  .  .  65 

Marie  A.  Lacliet   75 

Catherine  M.  Maguire   60 

Stasia  L.  Culligan,  leave  from  Nov.  2G  to  May  2;  res. 

June  27  X  78 

Maria  Toohey  X  78 

Arabel  Sullivan,  began  Dec.  3  X  48 

Florence  Kelly,  began  March  13,  appt.  exp.  May  2 .  .  .  .  50 

K.  D.     —Maud  A.  McNeil,  res.  June  27  X  73 

K.  A.      — Eleanor  Bernges  X  63 

T.  G.      —Clara  B.  Spangenberg  X  83 

A.  T.  G.  —Emma  Loos   75 

C.  S.       —Alice  Vv'.  Stacy   70 

M.  T.      — Levi  A.  Crocker,  trans,  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Jan.  6.  .  .  .  85 
William  Johnston,  began  Jan.  10,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School   80 

NINTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.       — D.  C.  Luening,  leave  without  pay  from  April  29  to 

June  27   200 

Act.  Prin. — Alvina  Frahm  X  1103^ 

V.  P.      —Mary  Tomelty,  began  May  5,  trans,  from  Maryland  Ave. 

School  X  88 
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Assts.     — Josepli  M.  Peppanl  $80 

Anzonetta  Owens  X  73 

Margaret  B.  Fallon    X  78 

Lillian  Fleischniann  X  78 

Anna  Bersh  x  78 

Sara  Margolcs   55 

Adelia  Rennebohm,  res.  Dec.  20   70 

Kate  C.  Marshall  X  78 

Irma  B.  Adanii   55 

Clara  E.  Kinney   80 

Rosalie  Sheinfeld,  res.  during  leave,  Jan.  2,  1912   65 

Isora  E.  Bleyer  X  68 

Eleanor  J.  Gielow   75 

Allie  McCall  x  63 

Lillian  Hurlbut,  trans,  to  38th  St.  School,  Oct.  1   80 

Elizabeth  P'ishman  X  78 

Helen  M.  Holden  X  78 

Olga  E.  Meckenhauser  X  78 

Frances  Jelinek  x  78 

Minna  G.  Bundy,  did  not  report,  Sept.  3   80 

Nellie  A.  Malone,  began  Sept.  5,  trans,  to  Oklahoma 

Ave.  School,  Nov.  11   65 

Ruhamah  Sheinfeld,  began  Sept.  3   55 

Eda  M.  Landgraf,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School   80 

Mary  C.  Anderson,  began  Dec.  6  X  68 

Margaret  J.  Faulds,  began  Feb.  17  X  68 

K.  D.      — Marion  A.  Smith  X  78 

Gelda  Katzenstein  X  68 

K.  A.     — Alice  M.  Fishman  X  63 

Rose  J.  Segall,  promoted,  from  Lloyd  St.  School   55 

T.  G.      — Edward  E.  R.  Wedekind,  promoted,  Sept.  3   75 

A.  T.  G.  — Gertrude  Weissbach   55 

Rosalie  Brembach,  5/7  day   57iJ 

NORTH  PIERCE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Gustave  Tiefenthaler  X  166^ 

Assts.     — Elsie  L.  Stielow,  res.  June  27   60 

Laura  L.  Lawrence,  res.  June  27   70 

Alice  P.  Hickox  x  78 

Florence  B.  Adams   70 

Genevieve  Rumpel   60 
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Hanna  M.  Loser   S  ()5 

Lotty  Schultz  X  73 

May  Erickson   6.5 

Sarah  J.  Hickey,  leave  from  Sept.  3  to  Sept.  30  x  78 

Ida  J.  Dorner,  leave  from  Feb.  17  to  March  14  x  78 

Laura  A.  Weiss  x  73 

Stella  M.  Scott,  trans,  to  Maryland  Ave.  School,  Sept.  13  85 
Amanda  I.  Fiedler,  began  Sept.  9,  trans,  from  5th  Ave. 

School   8.5 

Nora  MuUowney,  began  Sept.  .5,  from  Reserve  ('orps .  x  48 

K.  D.      — Katharine  V.  Hogan  X  73 

Nellie  Doyle  X  78 

K.  A.      — Theresa  C.  Desmond   65 

Marion  Simonds,  trans,  to  Grand  Ave.  School,  June 

21,  '12   65 

Bernice  C.  Jocelyn,  began  Sept.  23   .50 

A.  T.  G.  —Martha  L.  Wedekind,  res.  June  27  X  68 

Etta  Singer,  6/7  day,  1/7  day  add.  Sept.  23;  also 

Grand  Ave.  School   64 H 

OKLAHOMA  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Fannie  Herbst,  began  Sept.  16,  trans,  from  8th  St. 

School  X  1103^ 

Assts.     — Gertrude  M.  Bullock,  began  Sept.  23,  trans,  from  Park 

St.  School   65 

Elfreda  A.  Romuender,  began  Sept.  16,  trans,  from 

Windlake  Ave.  School   60 

Ella  Loehr,  began  Sept.  16,  from  Reserve  Corps   55 

Helen  K.  Miles,  began  Oct.  1  X  48 

Nellie  A.  Malone,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  9th  St. 

School   70 

Mary  Martin,  began  Nov.  12  X  53 

Paula  Oswald,  began  Jan.  8  X  48 

K.  D.  — ^Marian  Simonds,  began  Sept.  24,  trans,  from  Grand 

Ave.  School   70 

K.  A.      — Irma  Kohl,  began  Nov.  11  X  48 

A.  T.  G.  — E.  Wallschlaeger,  4/7  day,  began  Feb.  24;   also  25th 

Ave.  School  X  31f 

PARK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.  — Hollon  F.  Washburne,  trans,  from  Bartlett  Ave.  School  1873^ 

V.  P.      —Edith  Hoppin  X  88 
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Assts.     —Ethel  M.  Gardner  x$  78 

Amanda  J.  Barsness   70 

Matilda  M.  Kauffung   65 

Rhoda  E.  Davidson   65 

Ella  D.  Punch  X  78 

Margaret  A.  Wachholz   55 

Aurelia  L.  Nickel   55 

Gertrude       Bullock,  trans,  to  Oklahoma  Ave.  School, 

Sept.  20   65 

Henrietta  T.  Bernhard   80 

Minnie  I.  Davey   80 

Marie  Marks,  trans,  from  Bartlett  Ave.  School   55 

Caroline  Diebold  x  73 

Eva  B.  White,  began  Oct.  1,  trans,  from  Bartlett  Ave. 

School   55 

Mary  J.  Grogan,  began  Nov.  5,  trans,  from  7th  St. 

School   55 

Estelle  Herman,  began  Nov.  5,  from  Reserve  Corps .  .  X  58 

Exc.  Class-Edith  M.  Armstrong  X  88 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— OHvia  M.  Steniper,  res.  June  27  X  78 

K.  D.     — Florence  Hughes,  trans,  to  Jones  Island  School  x  93 

K.  A.      — Marguerite  Evans,  trans,  to  25th  Ave.  School,  Sept.  20..  75 

T.  G.      —William  Schoon   80 

A.  T.  G.  — Mathilde  K.  Hoffmann,  4/7  day   31f 


PRAIRIE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Henry  P.  Fleischer,  trans,  to  Ring  St.  School,  Nov.  11  150 
William  O.  Becher,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School  X  191 M 

V.  P.      — Mary  McCabe,  deceased  August  13  X  88 

Assts.     — Alice  Blumer,  trans,  to  2nd  Ave.  School,  Nov.  11   60 

Hilda  Gruettner,   trans,   to  Windlake  Ave.  School, 

Nov.  11   65 

Alma  Patek  '.  X  88 

Josephine  Byington  X  78 

Mary  J.  Grogan,  trans,  to  Park  St.  School,  Nov.  11 ...  .  55 
Adelaide  F.  Sproesser,  trans,  to  Mineral  St.  School, 

Nov.  11   60 

Phoebe  W.  Booth   75 

Alice  A.  Bleyer   55 

AHie  Brunson   80 

Anna  Wettig   80 
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Caroline  M.  Wettig  $80 

Florence  I.  Payne   70 

Alida  P.  Van  Sas,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

Str.  School  X  73 

Elsia  Gruber,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie  St. 

School  X  73 

Hattie  A.  Schwarting,  began  Nov.   12,  trans,  from 

Prairie  St.  School   80 

Julia  Mc  N.  Campbell  '  X  88 

Evelyn  J.  Otterol  X  78 

Frances  E.  Matthews  X  78 

Katherine  E.  Walsh,  began  Jan.  8  X  63 

Mattie  L.  Kirwin,  began  May  7,  appt.  exp.  June  27.  .  X  48 

K.  D.     —Margaret  T.  Doyle  X  78 

K.  A.      — Lillian  H.  Zimmerman,  began  Sept.  3   65 

T.  G.      —William  Rahn  ..X  88 

A.  T.  G.  — Wm.  L.  Kunkel,  trans,  to  12th  St.  School   55 

Antonie  L.  Laurell,  trans,  to  31st  St.  School,  3/7  day.  . 

Theodore  Charly   60 

Gabrielle  Roller,  trans,  to  5th  Ave.  School,  1/7  day.  .  .  .  7-| 

as.       —Helen  K.  Fishman  X  68 

M.  T.      — Fred'k  Ziegenhagen,  began  Jan.  9  X  73 

Wm.  Johnston,  trans,  to  Mound  St.  School,  Jan.  10.  .  .  .  80 

Matron — Open  Air — Anna  Geron,  began  Dec.  3   40 


RING  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — R.  L.  Cooley,  res.  Sept.  20   200 

Herman  P.  Fleischer,  began  Nov.  12,  transferred  from 

Prairie  St.  School   200 

V.  P.      — Mary  Tomelty,  trans,  from  Mineral  St.  School  to  Mary- 
land Ave.  School,  began  Oct.  1   90 

Annette  M.  Kottnauer,  began  Sept.  16,  trans,  from  21st 

St.  School  X  88 

Assts.     — Maud  McMillan   65 

Loretto  Purtelle   70 

Agnes  Ward  '.   70 

Alice  Thies  X  78 

Lyla  E.  Imig  X  63 

Hannie  Beyer   65 

Eleanor  W.  Duffield,  res.  June  27   65 

Camilla  Prichard   70 
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Mary  M.  McGrath  x$  73 

Winifred  CorneliiLs   70 

Anna  Greubel,  res.  Feb.  4   65 

Jennie  Doyle   60 

Beatrice  Busscvvitz   60 

Mary  A.  Flynn   50 

Mary  A.  Northrup  x  78 

Amanda  Kabet  x  78 

Mary  Geerlings  x  68 

Clara  C.  Becker,  leave  without  pay  from  May  19  to 

June  27   75 

Catherine  Henes   75 

Nina  B.  Payn,  leave  without  pay  from  Feb.  24  to 

May  15   80 

John  Regan,  began  Oct.  1  X  53 

Hannah  Newman,  began  April  2  X  48 

K.  D.     — Antoinette  Diener  X  78 

K.  A.      — Hortense  Read  X  63 

Mabel  E.  Jones  x  63 

T.  G.      —Lucie  Burckhardt   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Emma  Greve   60 

Katherine  E.  Zorn   60 

Gabrielle  Roller,  3/7  day,  trans,  to  5th  Ave.  School.  .  23-| 

C.  S.       — Isla  M.  Campbell,  trans,  to  W.  D.  H.  S.,  Jan.  21   70 

Miriam  G.  Malone,  began  Feb.  5  X  63 

M.  T.      —Otto  W.  Gloyer   80 

SCOTT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.       — Anna  F.  Doerfler   1621^ 

V.  P.      —Ruth  Holmes  X  88 

Assts,     — Alice  C.  Morse,  trans,  to  Hanover  St.  School,  Sept.  13.  .  80 

Etna  M.  Strohm   80 

Jean  H.  Howell,  appt.  exp.  June  27   70 

Alice  M.  Pratt   80 

Lucy  C.Doyle   60 

Delia  B.  Bockelmann   60 

Mary  E.  Larkin   70 

Mayte  M.  Hansen   65 

Charlotte  Nicholson   60 

Elsie  O.  Tennant  X  78 

Hannah  E.  Price  X  78 

Evelyn   Warburton,   began  Sept.   16,   from  Reserve 

Corps   50 
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Linda  H.  Hansen,  began  Feb.  5,  trans,  from  2nd  Ave. 

School  X$  48 

K.  U.     — Mary  E.  Hannan  X  78 

K.  A.      — Louise  L  Kratsch   65 

T.  G.      —Martha  L.  Bensel   85 

A.  T.  G.  —Martha  Burki,  6/7  day,  1/7  day  add.,  Feb.  5   51? 

SECOND  AVENUE  S(^HOOL. 

Prin.      — Harriet  E.  Smith,  leave  from  May  5  to  June  27 ...  .  x  1603^ 

V.  P.      —Anna  A.  Hellberg  X  88 

Nellie  J.  Dalgleish  X  78 

Grace  M.  Allen,  trans,  to  Franklin  St.  School,  Nov.  11.  65 

Johanna  M.  Kroes   70 

Ethel  E.  Kroes   60 

Carrie  M.  Clark   60 

Josephine  E.  Maloney   75 

Bessie  E.  Lynch   65 

Laura  Jones,  trans,  to  Hanover  Annex,  Jan.  17   80 

Jessie  E.  Waldron  X  78 

Emma  J.  Braband  X  78 

Alice  Blumer,  trans,  from  7th  St.  School,  began  Nov.  12  60 

Linda  Hansen,  trans,  to  Scott  St.  School,  Feb.  4.  .  .  .  50 

Rosana  Donahue,  began  March  5  X  48 

K.  D.     —Ruth  Hurlbut  X  73 

K.  A.      —Isabel  K.  Chatfield   65 

T.  G.      — Frida  Krieger  X  83 

A.  T.  G.  — Corinna  Kirchgeorg,  began  April  2,  5/7  day  X  32:^ 

SIXTEENTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Dominic  H.  Schuler  X  198 

V.  P.      —Carrie  E.  Schwartz  X  88 

Assts.     —Esther  V.  Jem,  trans,  to  S.  D.  H.  S.,  Feb.  4   75 

Mary  Dowling  X  78 

Carrie  Maloney  X  78 

Delia  S.  Guile  X  78 

Katherine  Moran  X  78 

Nano  E.  Armstrong  X  78 

Vera  Collins,  leave  without  pay  from  Feb.  5  to  June  27 .  .  70 

Louise  A.  Stamm   75 

Loretta  Lane  X  68 
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La\ira  Hughes  $75 

Frieda  Liebn\ann   75 

Emma  L.  DeWerth  X  73 

4nna  H.  Doherty  X  78 

Olive  Callaway  X  78 

Isabel  R.  McCabe   80 

Ida  E.  Tutkin  X  78 

Ella  J.  Brown,  leave  without  pay  from  Sept.  3  to  Feb.  4  75 
Sadie  A.  Boden,  trans,  to  Cold  Spring  Ave.  School,  Sept. 

10   70 

Pilizabeth  V.  Riley,  began  Sept.  3   65 

Lois  West,  began  Sept.  4   55 

Adele  S.  Graebner,  began  Sept.  10,  appt.  exp.  Feb.  4.  .  50 
Lucile  B.  Weber,  began  Feb.  5,  trans,  from  Center  St. 

School  X  73 

Edith  E.  Gray,  began  April  2,  appt.  exp.  June  27.  ...  X  48 

K.  D.      —Olive  M.  Horning  X  73 

K.  A.      — Mabel  Koontz,  res.  Jan.  7   65 

Irma  A.  Bodden,  res.  June  27   65 

Mary  L.  Wilson,  began  Jan.  8  X  48 

Hazel  M.  Sprague,  began  April  21,  appt.  exp.  June  27  X  48 

T.  G.      — Ernest  L.  Traeger,  leave  from  June  25  to  June  27.  .  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Ida  A.  Marquardt  X  78 

Minnie  G.  Kurz  X  58 


THIRD  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      —William  F.  Sell  X  1663^ 

V.  P.      — Marcella  Hall  X  88 

Assts.     — Thomas  E.  Torphy,  res.  June  27   60 

Elizabeth  Peters   80 

Edith  I.  O'Neill   65 

Sarah  F.  Fosbinder   75 

Anna  Donovan   70 

Florence  Purtelle   75 

Elsie  Reik,  leave  without  pay  from  Oct.  1  to  June  27 .  .  65 

Clara  E.  Reuter   60 

Mary  Gere  X  78 

Lilian  M.  Oppen   70 

Sara  M.  Maloney  x  78 

OlgaTyre  X  78 

Paul  \\\  Hut}\,  began  Sept.  3,  res.  June  27   70 

Grace  Frey,  began  Nov.  6,  from  Reserve  Corps  X  48 
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K.  D.     —Lilian  F.  Childs  x$  73 

K.  A.      — Lulu  K.  Harm   65 

T.  G.      —Agnes  E.  Fahscl  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Ida  L.  Blankenagcl  X  73 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —William  H.  Hahn  X  1311^ 

Assts.     — Etta  C.  Rosar   55 

Marion  R.  Kane,  trans,  from  Dover  St.  School  X  68 

Emma  J.  Dwyer,  trans,  to  37th  St.  School,  Sept.  30 .  .  80 
Marion  Shinnick,  leave  without  pay  from  Nov.  25  to 

June  27   75 

Mathilde  G.  Heaney,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps  50 

Martha  F.  Dockery,  from  Reserve  Corps   75 

Lillian  M.  Hurlbut,  began  Oct.  2,  trans,  from  9th  St. 

School  X  78 

Marguerite  R.  Olsen,  began  Dec.  4,  from  Reserve  Corps  X  48 
Henrietta  Schmidtill,  began  Feb.  5,  trans,  from  Auer 

Ave.  School  X  73 

Marie  Wiegand,  began  Feb.  5,  trans,  from  Cass  St. 

School   75 

K.  D.W— EHzabeth  A.  Elgeti  X  73 

K.  A.  I  -  — Marguerite  Kelsey,  began  Sept.  3   55 

A.  T.  G.  —Edna  P.  Stops,  began  Oct.  2   60 

Else  Teschner,  2/7  day,  began  April  2,  also  Hanover 

and  Madison  St.  Schools   141- 


THIRTY-FIRST  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      — William  Prom.berger  X  198 

V.  P.      — Amelia  Jacobson  X  88 

Assts.     — Lillie  Culver  X  78 

Jennie  D.  Weinberger  X  78 

Ella  E.  Rynders,  leave  without  pay  from  March  5  to 

^April  4  X  73 

Kathleen  H.  Foley  X  78 

Margaret  Harrigan  X  68 

Carrie  L.  Bardenwerper,  res.  Nov.  15   60 

Henrietta  A.  Van  Rj^n   55 

Maud  R.  Heinemann  X  73 

Margaret  A.  Dick  X  78 
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Myra  C.  Kricsel  X$  68 

Hattie  Lehnhoff  X  73 

Gertrude  M.  Beardsley  X  78 

Mary  L.  Foley  X  68 

Elsie  Davidson   75 

Mary  J.  Dempsey  X  73 

Emma  M.  Scheinert  X  78 

Frieda  V.  Schneider,  began  Dec.  3  X  48 

K.  D.     — Susie  G.  Dick  X  78 

K.  A.     —Myrtle  L.  Tennyson   60 

T.  G.      —Herman  J.  Weihe  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Carl  T.  Barth   70 

Edith  Roller,  3/7  day,  trans,  to  Fratney  St.  School  27^ 
Antonie  L.  Laurell,  4/7  day,  began  Jan.  8,  trans,  from 

Prairie  St.  School   42|- 

M.  T.      —Theodore  B.  Olsen  X  83  ' 

G.  S.       —Mae  B.  Wood,  began  Feb.  10  X  58 

Lillian  Anderson,  res.  Feb.  7   75 


Anita  L.  Dohmen,  1/3  day,  began  Oct.  1,  trans,  to 
Center  St.  School  

Margaret  Bell,  1/3  day,  began  Jan.  8,  trans,  to  18th 
Ave.  School  


THIRTY-SEVENTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Prin.      —Henry  D.Hill   193^ 

V.  P.      —Daniel  W.  Corcoran   80 

Assts.     — P'anny  Silver  X  78 

('arrie  A.  Pashelles  X  78 

Catherine  U.  Hogan   75 

Mary  Collentine  X  63 

Lillian  F.  Mills,  res.  June  27   75 

Harriet  A.  Cannon  X  63 

Gertrude  A.  Gede   75 

Rose  B.  Miller  X  73 

Jeanette  B.  Simpson   80 

Jeanette  Dempsey   65 

Julia  Malone   75 

Clara  M.  Braun   70 

Bessie  Davidson,  res.  April  4   75 

M.  Alice  Mathews  X  78 

Mary  E.  Conieau  X  78 

Edith  A.  Schwarting   80 
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Emina  J.  Dwyer,  began  Oct.  1,  trans,  from  38th  St. 

School  $80 

Loretto  J.  Clarke,  began  April  7,  trans,  from  Mineral 

St.  School  X  63 

K.  D.     — Lucy  A.  Brmickhorst  X  73 

K.  A.     —Ethel  M.  Skiles  X  63 

T.  G.      —Nettie  Zahn   90 

A.  T.  G.  —Anna  Judell  X  78 

Edith  Roller,  4/7  day,  trans,  to  Fratney  St.  School, 

Jan.  7   37^ 

Emily  A.  Nienow,  4/7  day,  began  Jan,  8,  trans,  from 

Fratney  St.  School                                              X  455 

TROWBRIDGE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Reinhardt  H.  Ruhnke  X  154 j-^ 

V.  P.      — Ehzabeth  E.  Morgan  *  x  88 

Assts.     — Mary  A.  Starkey  X  78 

Anna  A.  Mac  Alees   80 

Cicelia  E.  Smith  X  68 

Anna  Howell   70 

Eleanor  A.  Phillips   80 

Lucy  C.  Krock  X  78 

Edna  Kohler   65 

Edith  Thornbery  X  78 

Agnes  M.  Dixon  ;   80 

Bessie  H.  Rygh,  began  Sept.  9   50 

Exc.  Class-Annie  B.  McGuigan,  began  Feb.  24,  trans,  from  Han- 
over St.  School  '  X  88 

K.  D.     — Isabelle  B.  Scott  .   80 

K.  A.     — Natalie  A.  Van  Nostrand,  res.  Feb.  28   60 

Marie  C.  Casper,  began  April  2  ^  X  48 

T.  G.      — Emma  M.  Bergmann,  res.  June  27  X  83 

A.  T.  G.  —Pauline  Stemmler,  6/7  day   51  f 

TWELFTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —William  J.  Pollock  X  191% 

V.  P.      —Joanna  Kelly  X  88 

Assts.     — Ella  M.  Da  we  X  78 

Matta  M.  Soik  '                                          X  78 

Anna  L.  Foley  X  78 
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Gertrude  E.  Fuller   X$  78 

Margaret  J.  O'Neill  X  73 

Margaret  M.  O'Neill   75 

Maud  J.  Williams   X  68 

Sarah  P.  Luebke  X  68 

May  Slosson  X  78 

Elsa  Madlener  X  68 

Nellie  M.  Smith  X  78 

Nellie  L.  Howe  X  68 

Laura  F.  Duggan  X  73 

Jennie  Glidden  X  78 

K.  D.     — Ehna  Bibinger   80 

K.  A.     — Paula  Schemmer   65 

T.  G.      — Marie  A.  Schmidt,  res.  June  27   85 

A.  T.  G.  — William  L.  Kunkel,  began  Nov.  20,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School   55 

Clara  C.  Ische,  3/7  day,  also  21st  St.  School   27* 

Edward  A.  Welke,  res.  Nov.  15   45 

TWENTIETH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Isaac  N.  Betten  X  1853^ 

V.  P.      —Thomas  Kenney  X  88 

Assts.     — Carl  O.  Stephany,  trans,  to  21st  St.  School,  Sept.  30.  .  70 

Henry  Speerbrecher   60 

Lucie  H.  Kerble,  res.  March  4   70 

EUzabeth  Mclver  X  78 

Wilhelmina  Koeslag,  res.  June  27  X  73 

Mary  B.  Mabe   70 

Julia  I.  Shinnick,  leave  without  pay  from  Sept.  3  to 

Nov.  22   78 

Helen  T.  Kelly   65 

Leta  M.  Buschman   70 

Mary  F.  O'Brien  X  78 

Emma  M.  Lynch   70 

Lucy  Guequierre  X  68 

May  Monteith  X  73 

Rose  Roemer,  began  Sept.  3,  from  Reserve  Corps   65 

Ella  Phelps,  began  Oct.  14,  trans.  Feb.  4  from  Fratney 

St.  School  to  Unassigned   75 

Clara  Schrode,  began  Feb.  5  X  63 

Lillian  Sanger,  began  March  12,  trans,  from  Windlake 

Ave.  School   55 
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K.  D.       -Anna  K.  Kuehne  XS  78 

K.  A.      — Frances  M.  Bcchtner,  res.  June  27  X  63 

T.  G.      —Bertha  Senti  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Victoria  Lueders  X  68 

Edna  P.  Stops,  2/7  day,  trans,  to  38th  St.  School   17^ 

Elsie  Schulz,  1/7  day,  began  Nov.  6,  appt.  cxp.  June  27  9!^ 

C.  S.       —Elizabeth  Leedom   80  ' 

Mae  B.  Wood,  1/3  day,  began  Sept.  11  

Elizabeth  Hallisey,  1/3  day,  began  Feb.  12,  appt.  exp. 

June  27  

U.  T.      —Charles  H.  Siegmund   85 

TWENTY-FIFTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.  — Theodore  Oesau   143^ 

Assts.     — Anna  E.  Moran,  began  Sept.  3   70 

Minnie  E.  Foulkes,  began  Sept.  3   70 

Louise  Snyder,  began  Sept.  3   55 

Margaret  O'Hara,  began  Sept.  3   75 

Ada  Dittmar,  began  Sept.  3   55 

Edna  Stelloh,  began  Sept.  3   55 

Anna  Flynn,  began  Sept.  3   55 

Grace  Davis,  began  Sept.  3   60 

Edna  Helgesen,  began  Sept.  3   60 

Bessie  Callen,  began  April  2  X  48 

K.  D.     — Marguerite  Evans,  began  Sept.  23,  promoted,  from 

Park  St.  Annex  X  68 

K.  A.      — Rebecca  Rosenthal,  began  Sept.  3,  trans,  to  Lloyd  St. 

School,  Sept.  20   60 

Violet  B.  Cullen,  began  Sept.  24   50 

A.  T.  G.  — Emma  Malachowitz,  began  Sept.  3  X  63 

Margaret  Landwehr,  2/7  day,  began  Sept.  9,  trans,  to 

27th  St.  School,  Feb.  21   14 2 

E.  Wallschlaeger,  3/7  day,  began  Feb.  24   23| 

TWENTY-FIRST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — George  Koeppel  X  191^ 

V.  P.      —Ida  M.  Hawks  X  88 

Assts.     — Lillian  C.  Thies,  trans,  to  Cold  Spring  Ave.  School, 

Sept.  27   80 

Annette  Kottnauer,  trans,  to  Ring  St.  School,  Sept.  13.  .  80 
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Addie  B.  Geidel  X$  68 

Ella  E.  Noble  X  78 

Zola  M.  Webster   70 

Mayme  Grace,  res.  June  27   75 

Patricia  Norris   65 

Lena  M.  Franck  '   65 

Rose  M.  Stark   55 

Erna  Haas  X  63 

Ella  V.  D.  Fecht   X  78 

Laura  K.  Hauboldt  X  78 

Caroline  P.  Kuenzli  X  78 

Marie  M.  Krueger  X  78 

Mary  V.  Donnelly  X  78 

Frances  T.  Calverley  X  73 

Mabel  Ehrenhardt,  res.  June  21,  1912   65 

Carl  O.  Stephany,  began  Oct.  1,  trans,  from  20th  St. 

School   70 

Josephine  Maxon,  began  Sept.  17,  from  Reserve  Corps  50 
Ruth  M.  Moore,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie  St. 

School   75 

Louis  E.  Ulrich,  began  June  4,  appt.  exp.  June  27 ...  .  50 

K.  D.     — Henrietta  Kussel  X  78 

K.  A.     — Katharine  M.  Sproat   65 

T.-G.      — Johanna  Grebel  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Clara  C.  Ische,  4/7  day,  also  12th  St.  School   37^ 

Martha  E.  Durow,  began  April  28,  trans,  from  Cold 

Spring  Ave.  School   80 

Irma  Desebrock,  leave  without  pay  from  April  28  to 

June  27   65 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Alexander  Corstvet   150 

V.  P.      —  AnnaC.  Muth   85 

Assts.     —Ruth  McDill   65 

Burnette  Silbar   75 

Ruth  Armstrong   65 

Leila  F.  McDonald   60 

Irene  Garbes   70 

Bessie  Com  st  ock   65 

Eva  J.  Bendixon   70 

Eulalie  C.  Zilg   75 

Clara  Goeltzer   65 

Sadie  M,  Doolan,  res.  June  27   75 
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K.  D.     —Maud  H.  .lunoau  $80 

K.  A.      — Florence  Dickey   G5 

T.  G.      — F.  Hubert  Loeffler,  began  Sept.  'S,  promoted  to  T.  G. 

Feb.  5,  from  Reserve  Corps   80 

A.  T.  G.  — Caroline  Ilieder,  began  Sept.  9   50 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  STftEET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      —Andrew  C.  Brown  X  191 M 

V.  P.      — Eugenia  M.  Foulkes,  leave  with  half  pay  from  June  2  to 

27  X  88 

Assts.     — Eva  M.  Acker   75 

Mattie  L.  Grubb  X  78 

Eva  G.  Barber,  leave  with  half  pay  from  June  2  to  27  X  78 

Stella  M.  Frye   70 

S.  Belle  Clarke  X  78 

ElfaL.  Ulrich  X  73 

Clara  Wallber  X  63 

Mabel  E.  Potter  X  73 

Pearl  L.  Pohl  X  63 

Elizabeth  G.  Williams   70 

Anna  C.  Ormsby  X  78 

Gertrude  L.  Reinke  X  78 

Cariie  L.  Vollmar  X  78 

Helen  Muellenschlader,  began  Sept.  3   70 

Elsie  Suckow,  began  June  4,  trans,  from  Maryland  Ave. 

School   80 

K.  D.     —Ruth  A.  Dreutzer  X  78 

K.  A.     — Meda  A.  Dean,  res.  June  27   65 

T.  G.      —Doris  H.  Kessler  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Emma  A.  Nicolaus   60 

Margaret  E.  Landwehr,  began  Feb.  24   50 

C.  S.       —Pearl  Peterson  X  83 

Margaret  Bell,  2/3,  began  Sept.  30,  appt.  exp.  June  27 
Elizabeth  Hallisey,  began  Feb.  11,  appt.  exp.  June  27.  . 

M.  T.      —Frances  A.  Brugger  X  83 

WALKER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Kate  C.  McCabe  X  1351^ 

Assts.     — A.  Blanche  Clarke  X  78 

Elsa  Peter  X  68 
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Mary  H.  Broderick  $55 

Leola  I.  Boyce   X  78 

Jane  F.  Mellen   80 

Louise  A.  Witte  X  78 

Olive  L.  Christensen  X  78 

Ella  Ilarkins  X  78 

Marie  A.  Schiiette  •  X  78 

K.  D.     — Charlotte  Gilbreath  X  78 

K.  A.     —Edith  M.  Grider   55 

A.  T.  G.  — Augusta  L.  Commentz  X  73 

Hilda  Eschrich,  3/7  day,  trans,  to  14th  St.  and  Fifth 

Ave.  Schools,  Sept.  20   27 f 

Gabrielle  Roller,  3/7  day,  began  Oct.  1,  also  Prairie  St. 

and  Ring  St.  Schools   23^ 

WALNUT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Prin.       — Emma  J.  Gardner  X  116^ 

Assts.     —Mary  S.  Halfen  .X  78 

Frances  M.  Doyle   75 

Nellie  M.  Rodeo  X  78 

Ella  Moore  X  63 

Florence  D.  Stem  X  63 

Phoebe  Dwyer  X  78 

Asst.  and  A.  T.  G.— Laura  Weihe  X  73 

K.  D.     —Bertha  Heid  X  78 

K.  A.      — Marg.  Wechselberg  X  63 

A.  T.  G.  —Marie  Bach,   X  78 

EUz.  M.  Kitzki,  2/7  day,  began    Sept.    9,    trans,  to 

Auer  Ave.  and  14th  St.  Schools,  Feb.  21   14-| 

Meta  Maercker,  2/7  day,  began  Feb.  24   15-| 

WINDLAKE  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Prin.      — Christoph  A.  Kriesel,  leave  from  June  3  to  June  5   200 

V.  P.      —Edward  W.  Schuman  X  88 

Assts.     —Helen  M.  Pranke  X  73 

Ahcc  S.  Whitley  X  78 

Lydia  M.  Foote,  res.  June  27   75 

Mary  B.  Weimar   55 

Lillian  Sanger,  trans,  to  20th  St.  School,  March  11 ...  .  55 

Anna  Schwebke   60 
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Corinne  H.  Staiulish   $70 

llattieThiele   65 

Hcrtha  P.  Kainiscluilte,  deceased  Oct.  25   55 

Rose  A.  Ryan  X  68 

Ethel  M.  Bailey   55 

Cecilia  M.  Gardner  X  73 

VeneKlippel   80 

Agnes  Bullock  X  78 

Lillian  Didier    X  68 

Mary  E.  Franey  X  78 

Fanny  C.  Klein  X  78 

Delia  DeWerth  X  73 

Anna  L.  Karrasch,  res.  June  27  X  73 

Elfreda  A.  Romuender,  trans,  to  Oklahoma  Ave.  School, 

Sept.  13   60 

Hilda  A.  Gruettner,  began  Nov.  12,  trans,  from  Prairie 

St.  School   65 

Lottie  E.  Thomas,  began  March  12  X  53 

K.  D.     — Katherine  Scofield  X  78 

K.  A.     —Lucy  E.  Da  vies  ,  X  63 

T.  G.      —Carl  R.  Guth  X  88 

A.  T.  G.  —Minnie  Kugler   70 

A.  T.  P.  — Idzi  F.  Kobylanski  X  53 

Isabel  E.  Gaudynska   50 

SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 

Prin.      — Carrie  B.  Levy   150 

Assts.     —Inez  H.  Carpenter   75 

Myrtle  M.  Fowler   75 

Mildred  Vallier  X  68 

Frankie  Warburton  X  73 

SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF. 

Prin.      — Frances  Wettstein  X  198 

V.  P.      — Bettie  B.  Spencer  X  98 

Assts.     — Ella  A.  Rusch   80 

Bertha  Rudersdorf   75 

Clara  E.  Zassenhaus   75 

Bessie  J.  Hyatt,  res.  June  27   75 

Sadie  I.  Owens   75 
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Airnn  M.  Warzinik  $80 

Laura  M.  Solar   70 

Helen  M.  Gebhardt   75 

Sara  B.  Sorenson   90 

Emma  W.  Gebhardt   90 

Clara  E.  Kranziisch   90 

Mary  L.  Funk  X  88 

Jane  A.  Stevenson  X  88 

Mary  R.  O'Callahan   70 

Teresa  Brennan   75 

Mary  Zassenhaus   85 

Muriel  A.  Smith,  leave  without  pay  from  June  17  to  18.  90 

Ind.  Tr.  —Gladys  D.  Reese   65 

M.  T.      — Gertrude  J.  Weidner,  res.  June  27   80 

Ph.  Tr.   —Carl  L.  Jones,       days,  $5.75  per  day. 

SCHOOL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL. 

Act.  Prin.— C.  Elizabeth  Haisler  X  103 

Assts.     — Estelle  Levy   90 

Alice  M.  01  weU   85 

Elsa  G.  Jennings   70 

Ph.  Tr.   — Carl  L.  Jones,  began  Sept.  3,  $5.75  per  day. 
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